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ELSIE FERGUSON as Inez de Pierrefond, in “The Strange Woman.” Photograph by White, New York 
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MAIRE O'NEILL, the Irish actress who plays the réle of Mary Ellen in “General John Regan.” 
Photograph by the Otto Sarony Company 
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GEOFFREY C. STEIN as Leever, and GRACE ELLISTON as Mollie, in ‘‘Ourselves.” 
Photograph by White, New York 
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SELENE JOHNSON as Irene Barrington, and THURLOW BERGEN as Bob Barrington, in ‘‘Ourselves.” 
Photograph by White, New York 
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INEZ BUCK as Helen Steele, and LEWIS STONE as Jack Craigen, in “The Misleading Lady.” 
Photograph by White, New York 
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This and the picture on the opposite page show a scene from *'The Little Café.” The three in the center are HAZEL DAWN 








Photograph by White, New York 
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Mr. and Mrs, Vernon Castle in a characteristic dance pose. Photograph by Moffet Studio, Chicago 
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Winthrop 


A Roman 
in the 
Theatre 








two things more interesting 
than the names and faces of 
men. In a man’s face is the strength or 
weakness of his inheritance; his name 
stands for his own achievement. 

I have entitled this interview with 
Winthrop Ames’ name, because noth- 
ing expresses him more fully. It is the 
surest symbol of him in the very sound 
of its syllables as well as in the asso- 
ciations it suggests. 

Apropos of the historical worth of 
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his name, I am reminded of a most in- 
teresting conversation I had - recently 
with a brilliant young member of the 
New York bar whose fund of knowl- 
edge is one of the most searching and 
all-embracing with which it has ever 
been .my good fortune to come in con- 
tact. We found ourselves discussing 
the fact that. the Romans ruled and 
lived in the island of Britain for about 
five hundred years prior to the break- 
ing up of their Empire. This was a 
period considerably longer than that 
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which has elapsed since the earliest 
date of colonization in these United 
States of America., It would be incon- 
ceivable, we both agreed, that a people 
of such vital strength and with such 
ability as colonizers could have built 
cities in Britain and lived there for half 
a thousand years without having ieft 
their impress on the most lasting thing 
there is in any land—its population. 

And in the Englishman to-day is the 
same Roman spirit of dominance, of 
military aggressiveness and of law and 
order combined with the “colonization 
spirit” which enabled Rome to plant 
her legions, her eagles and build her 
cities in far away places and keep them 
there until she was herself no more. 

In America we find the same type 
along our Atlantic coast; still to a large 
extent unmixed with the multitude of 
other breeds which have flooded the 
land in the past century. 

Of that stamp is Winthrop Ames. He 
is tall, slender—essentially American 
in general appearance; but his head on 
a Roman coin would not, in its essen- 
tials, have looked especially out of 
place. In his make-up is much that is 
Roman. He is a silent man—a difficult 
subject for the interviewer who must 
have sensational statements. He has the 
Roman love for the truth and the 
Roman power for order. He also has a 
Roman nose; but he has a charm, a 
delightful attractiveness of manner, a 
twinkle in his eye and an ability as a 
stage director combined with a marvel- 
ously exhaustive knowledge of men, 
women and the theatre which are all 
Winthrop Ames and nothing else. 

I have made the remark several times 
that every sharp intellect I have met 
has acquired a cutting edge on the 
grindstone either of poverty or hard 
work, Winthrop Ames was born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth, as the say- 
ing goes—indeed, one might say, a 
golden) spoon—so that the necessity for 
earning a meal has never been the im- 
pulse for stirring him on to achieve 
great things in this world. I doubt if he 
has ever been bound down to any very 
hard work except that of his own 
choosing and to suit his mental bent. 

But there never was a man with a 
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nose like Julius Cesar’s and a pair of 
brilliant, burning eyes like Winthrop 
Ames’ who could sit idle with a fortune 
in his lap. Ames is the kind of man to 
whom all things are a means. Give such 
a man an army and he must fight. Ames 
at the head of an army would be a tire- 
less conqueror. As President, he would 
be an executive who would execute. As 
a millionaire, he is a man constantly 
using his money. 

The theatre with Ames is unques- 
tionably a hobby. He loves it. To prove 
his love, he has given as a votive offer- 
ing the two most beautiful theatres in 
New York. One, the Little Theatre, is 
a little gem—I feel tempted to say, a 
little darling—of a playhouse. One en- 
ters it and feels at once that the pro- 
prietor is one’s host, and that what the 
curtain will reveal will be something 
that he has secured, worked over and 
elaborated upon with but one point in 
view—to please, charm and _ entertain 
you, his guest; and that if you leave 
after a delightful evening, he, some- 
where in the beautiful little place, will 
be anxiously watching you to see if you 
appear really to have enjoyed yourself. 
If you go out filled with enthusiasm 
and the gratitude that every theatre- 
goer feels nowadays for a really fine 
production, he will be delighted. If you 
do not care for the play that he has 
made for you, he will be terribly dis- 
appointed. Somehow or other, one does 
not begrudge the Little Theatre its in- 
come. It is like spending money to live 
in Paradise—crumpled bills which will 
buy biscuits and trousers can be made 
to buy something which seems really 
too fine to be bought with what one has 
to work for. 

His latest, the Booth, is a theatre 
which for exquisite, simple and yet 
most effective elegance, is far beyond 
anything else in Manhattan. The aver- 
age theatre manager, being somewhat 
Asiatic in taste, lives up to Milton’s 
“barbaric pearl and gold” and with a 
lavish hand spreads gold, gold, gold all 
over the place under the common Amer- 
ican impression that large figures on a 
price represent all there is to decoration. 

Winthrop Ames’ office is in the Little 
Theatre—an office simply and grace- 








SOME PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF WINTHROP AMES’ 
NEW BOOTH THEA- 
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FERS FROMTHE ORDI- 
NARY PLAYHOUSE. 
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OCS lesk. He offered me a gold-tipped cigarette from 
a crystal cigarette box, and asked me in a matter- 


of-fact voice what I wanted. 

“What are your plans for this season?” I 
asked. 

“Just at present I have no further definite 
plans made,” he said. “I have been so busy with 
the production of ‘Prunella’ and the closing of 
the ten-thousand-dollar play contest that I have 
hardly had time to do anything else. We have 
received eighteen hundred and seventy-five plays 
in the contest, and you may imagine that it has 
been a terrible task going over them with the 
care which must be given in order that all may 
have fair play.” 

“Was it your idea,” I asked, “to discover new 
playwrights—to foster a school of play-writers 
in the country by the contest? 

“No. My idea was to get a good play—or as 
many good plays as possible; that is all.” 

“Did you get any good ones?” 

“That I cannot say till the award is given on 
the first of December,” he said. 

I was brazen enough to press the question, 
but to no purpose. Winthrop Ames is the most 


successful Sphinx in the theatrical world. 
“T notice,” I pursued, giving up the play con- 
test, “that you 
have ideas of 


your own 
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in theatre building, and I wish to say, if I may be permitted to be complimentary, 
that I think your new Booth Theatre is perfectly beautiful. I have wondered if 
you have not something particular to say on the effect of the theatre—the atmos- 
phere of the theatre, one might say—upon the minds of an audience.” 

“No, I have not,” he replied tersely. “A good play is a good play anywhere. 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ is just as interesting in a barn as in 
the most gorgeous playhouse in the world. There is 
one thing to be said about theatre 
building though, and it is something 
which has been overlooked by critics 
in their conceptions of plays, and 
often by both the managers and 
the actors too. The size of a the- 
atre has everything to do with the 
staging and consequent success of 
a production. For example, the 
New Theatre—now the Cen- 
tury—was altogether too 
large for the style of en- 
tertainment I was supposed 
to give there.” 

“That’s right,” said I. “I 
remember a case in point. 
‘Fanny’s First Play’ ran for 
two years at the Comedy 
Theatre in Manhattan, then 
went to Brooklyn and was a 
terrible frost.” 

“At which the- 
atre was it in in 
Brooklyn ?” 

“The Ma- 


jestic.” 


































“IN ORDER THAT HE MAY BE CONVINCING, 
AN ACTOR MUST FIRST OF ALL BE HUMAN” 


“That explains it. The Comedy 
Theatre in New York is a small 
theatre—an intimate theatre where 
the playwright can be intimate with 
his audience effectively. For 
‘Fanny’s First Play’ it is ideal, 
since in subtle comedy such as 
Shaw’s, every nuance, every inflec- 
tion and expression must be caught 
in order that the audience may get 
the fine points— upon which the 
success of fine comedy absolutely 
depends. 

“T had just the reverse experience 
with a play I was producing some 
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time ago. We opened in a large theatre 
and after a successful run there, were 
obliged to move into Daly’s, which, as 
you know, is quite a small theatre. I 
didn’t see the play for a day or two 
after it had moved in; but the night I 
did come down to see it I received the 
shock of my life. I had thought the 
production a very good one when it had 
gone on uptown; but when I saw it at 
Daly’s, it was simply awful. I was 
thunderstruck. At first I didn’t know 
what on earth was the matter, or what 
to do. 

“At last I had an inspiration. The 
actors had rehearsed for the large 
theatre. The play was pitched too high. 
The next day we had rehearsals and 
everything was toned down. As a re- 
sult, our next performance fitted the 
house perfectly, was absolutely effect- 
ive, and though the work was entirely 
different than it had been in the larger 
theatre, it appeared to be exactly the 
same. : 

“This experience is one of the most 
trying with which a road company has 
to contend. A production which has 
been playing on a large stage in New 
York, will frequently start its rounds 
of the other cities, and in the very first 
one, strike a stage ever so much smaller 
than the one for which it was rehearsed. 
The result is that everything is con- 
gested. No one has the same amount of 
space to move around in as formerly, 
and either an efficient stage manager 


hurriedly fits the production to fit the. 


smaller area, or else it appears as a gro- 
tesquerie. Old road companies which 
have been ‘out in the provinces’ for 
months, become adept at that sort of 
thing after a while, and adapt them- 
selves to the size of the stage and 
theatre almost automatically.” 

“T have heard that you are a be- 
liever in Gordon Craig,” I said sug- 
gestively. 

“T am to some extent.” 

“T understand,” I went on, “that he 
believes a man putting on a play should 
be the author, producer and director 
all rolled into one, and that the actors 
should be nothing more than ma- 
rionettes, so that the central idea of 
the play may be brought out clearly 
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and exclusively without the intrusion 
of personalities to warp the woof of 
it.” 

“That is the extreme view of the mat- 
ter,” replied Ames, “and is an impos- 
sibility. In the first place, in order that 
he may be convincing, an actor must 
first of all be human, and if he is human, 
it is manifestly impossible for him to be 
a marionette. It is a fact that no play 
submitted for production appears 
exactly as it is written—seldom very 
nearly as it is written. There are so 
many details, though, so many little 
subtleties of humanity and art to be con- 
sidered in the course of rehearsals, that 
it is almost impossible to say ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’ in answer to any question about 
producing plays. One may say one thing 
about it, and then the very next play he 
takes up will necessitate work that is 
absolutely contrary to what he has 
said. 

“A play in the hands of the director 
is constantly changing. In the first place, 
while the playwright has in his mind 
certain characters which he. has ex- 
pressed in the parts of the play, it is 
apparent that those exact characters are 
not going to be found living in the per- 
sons of actors and actresses available 
for them, once in a million times. As a 


result, every actor and actress that goes 


into a part, changes that part a little in 
its bearing on the rest of the play. That 
means that every character as it goes 
into rehearsal makes necessary subtle, 
almost intangible, yet highly important 
changes throughout the action to make 
it all fit in with the new character which 
has introduced a new element of action 
into it, 
“Then if a play has gone through an 
extended period of rehearsal and one of 
the actors or actresses leaves it for some 
reason or other and another takes his or 
her place, it means that the entire thing 
will have to be gone over again. That 
new personality has affected the entire 
fabric of the thing and many new ad- 
justments are thus made necessary. 
“Thus it is that while a play never 
appears on the stage exactly as it is 
written, the play which has a strong 
central or underlying idea that persists 
through all changes that must be made 

































during the period of rehearsal, is the 
play which survives as a potent creation 
of its author’s brain, and is success- 
ful. 

“There is no question but that the 
writing out of a play fully in manu- 
script form by the author, then the 
turning. of the manuscript over to a di- 
rector, who has to wrestle it into shape 
for actual visual presentation, is an 
artificial condition. It is 
undoubtedly illogical. — 

“The ideal method 
of producing a play 
would be for the au- 
thor to submit the 
thread or story of 
the play in semi-fluid 
form,and then, incom- 
pany with the director, 
actually write the 
play right on 
the stage 
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with the actors there to do the parts in 
the life as they are written. In this way, 
a play would be written not only for.the 
stage; but actually on the stage. When 
completed, it would be ready for public 
presentation without any further delay. 

“Of course that method will never 
come in my day. Under present condi- 
tions, it is an impossibility ; but I think 
that in time it will. It is the necessary 
and logical development.” 

Winthrop Ames bears out a pet 
contention of mine that the exec- 
utive mind approaches as closely 

to the impossible-to-interview as 
anything human can approx- 
imate any absolute condition. 

The Director of the Theatre 

and the Children of the Theatre 
(meaning thereby, the Manager 
and the & 
Mimes) are 
very differ- 
ent beings. 
The mimes 
are truly 
children, 
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“THE IDEAL METHOD OF PRODUCING A PLAY WOULD BE FOR THE AUTHOR TO SUBMIT THE THREAD OR 

STORY OF THE PLAY IN SEMI-FLUID FORM, AND THEN, IN COMPANY WITH THE DIRECTOR, ACTUALLY 

TO WRITE THE PLAY RIGHT ON THE STAGE WITH THE ACTORS THERE TO DO THE PARTS IN THE LIFE 
AS THEY ARE WRITTEN” 
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with the effervescence in discussing 
themselves which is one of the most 
charming and artless fascinations by 
which childhood keeps its hold on the 
world; the manager, on the contrary, 
is an executive. He has grown up; he 
is of the type which thinks and plans, 
but does not talk. The mimes are artists 
and expression is the very breath of 
their lives; the manager is silent. The 
mimes are all scintillating impatience; 
the manager is quiet, persistent patience. 
They are the radiant Arcadians of an 
ever-present Golden Age; he is the si- 
lent Odysseus: the Arcadians are great 
to interview; but Odysseus is not. 

Winthrop Ames is a hard subject; 
but he is a delightful man. I shall re- 
member for a long time the one jewel 
of an epigram he coined as we talked. 
“In the theatre,—indeed, anywhere,—it 
is easy to be emphatic; but it is very 
difficult to tell the truth!” ; 

The next production which he will 
make will be Shaw’s “The Philanderer,” 
in which the Irish truth-teller (and 
mountebank) will have all the advan- 
tages of the most attractive and inti- 
mate theatre in New York in which to 
wing his satiric shafts of diabolically 
truthful humor. Incidentally, it will be 
the first presentation of “The . Phi- 
landerer” in this country. Shaw’s most 
hilarious comedy, cast and directed by 
Winthrop Ames in the Little Theatre, 
ought to be an event to the dramatic in- 
telligence of America. While the rest 
are giving us bromides, Ames is giving 
us diamonds. 

The strength of Ames’ power in the 
theatre, the foundation upon which he 
is building a success in which hysteria, 
banality and the pathetic must give way 
to the sane, the beautiful and the artis- 
tic, is his dual understanding of human 
nature and the true and actual princi- 
ples of dramatic art. 

Here let me interpolate an incident to 
illustrate : 

Some months agg a young New York 
manager who through his own efforts, 
and through the efforts also of an ambi- 
tious and somewhat “literary” press- 
agent, has been held up to the nation 
as the forerunner of a new era of 
things artistic in the theatre, put on, in 
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the Park Theatre at Columbus Circle 
in New York, what purported to be a 
dramatization of “Evangeline.” 

Into this venture the young manager 
sank, I am told, some sixty thousand 
dollars, selling to Klaw & Erlanger the 
rights to a most beautiful and success- 
ful little play in order to do so. The 
scenic division of the production was 
truly beautiful, and there is absolutely 
no question but that the young man 
brought it to light with the idea of doing 
something truly artistic and making 
money through appeal to the artistic 
appreciation of this metropolitan com- 
munity. 

Unfortunately, the production had 
one grave fault. In one detail it was 
absolutely, fatally inartistic; it was ut- 
terly uninteresting. 

The young man was heroic. He risked 
a fortune for a fine idea, and when he 
lost, lost like a good sport. All he did 
was to fire the “literary” press-agent 
who had suggested the production. 

You see, he had the good will, the 
desire to do right, the heroic attributes 
of a man who is willing to risk greatly 
to gain something ; but he did not have 
understanding. He did not realize that 
the first law of art in the theatre is that 
the theatre must be interesting. Catch- 
ing one’s audience’s attention is the 
vitally important part of the art of ex- 
pression, as no one can possibly deny. 

Winthrop Ames has thought all this 
out and brought the thing down to a 


~ science. 


In both the Booth and the Little the- 
atres, the visitér from out of town is 
amazed to find, where there usually is 
only a small smoking room, a spacious 
and beautifully furnished drawing room, 
with quaint little tables and chairs about 
the walls and attractive maids in charm- 
ing uniforms in attendance. One asks: 

“For Heaven’s sake, why has all this 
space been wasted? Surely this is more 
than is necessary for a few men to walk 
about in between acts and smoke cigar- 
ettes.” 

These were exactly my thoughts the 
first time I entered the rest room in the 
new Booth Theatre. which is particu- 
larly large, much larger, of course, than 
the one in the Little Theatre. 





















































Winthrop Ames explained them to 
me thus: 

“T noticed abroad,” said he, “that the 
theatres in Berlin and the German 
cities had these large rest rooms to 
which practically the entire audience 
could and did come between acts, sit 
about, drink tea, eat little cakes and 
chat. I wondered just what was the rea- 
son for them from the theatre’s stand- 
point. I really never discovered until by 
chance I went from a series of evenings 
at German theatres to Paris. In the 
Parisian theatres were no such rooms. 
As I sat through a three or four act 
play, I noticed that by the end of the 
third, or even, frequently, by the end 
of the second act, the audience would 
become restive and fidgety. People 
moved about in their seats and there 
was a great deal of whispering and 
talking amongst them. 

“This I had never noticed in Ger- 
many. There, the audiences had been 
extraordinarily quiet and attentive. 

“The secret of the whole matter is 
in the tea or rest room. It doesn’t make 
any difference how fascinatingly inter- 
esting a play is, if you chain the human 
animal to a seat for three, or three and 
a half consecutive hours, much as the 
animal’s intellect may be attracted by 
what it sees; the animal itself becomes 
restive, and the physical restiveness 
must ultimately communicate itself to 
the mind and distract attention from 
the play and logically cattse a great loss 
of interest. 

“Tf, on the contrary, you make it 
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known that you have a charming little 
salon which one cannot afford to miss 
seeing and in which one can work off 
all one’s natural physical restlessness, 
you will find that each new act will 
appear before an audience fresh, .atten- 
tive and as interested in the fourth as 
in the first act—if the play is good, 
more so. 

“T want my audiences to get up be- 
tween acts and walk around, talk, drink 
tea and amuse themselves generally. 
They are at the theatre to be enter- 
tained, and I purpose that in my thea- 
tres they shall be. I shall never rest 
until I have made it a general custom 
of all audiences in my theatres to get 
out of their seats during intermissions. 
When I have accomplished that, I know 
that I shall have audiences which will 
return with a new zest after each inter- 
mission to see what is placed before 
them. Such an audience is ideal. Such 
an audience will be always in a condi- 
tion to absorb and appreciate the really 
fine things in the drama. I think that 
my tea rooms are the greatest institu- 
tion for promoting interest and appre- 
ciation of the best dramatic offerings 
there is. 

“It may all seem to be a little thing; 
but the little drops of water are what 
send the Twentieth Century Limited 
across the country at seventy miles an 
hour. 

“ ‘Perfection,’ in the words of all the 
maiden aunts since the world began, 
‘is made up of little things; but per- 
fection is no little thing.’ ” 


oo o 


BIBLICAL BASEBALL 


“I HEARD two colored baseball fans discussing the age of the Great National 
Game the other day,” says De Wolf Hopper, who is well known as a baseball 
enthusiast, “and one said he had traced it back to 1850. 

““T kin trace it back to de beginnin’ ob de world,’ replied the other. ‘De Bible 
tells us dat Eve-stole first; Adam got out at de Garden ob Eden; David struck 
out Goliah ; de Prodigal Son made a home run—and Moses shut out de Egyptians 


at de Red Sea!’ ” 
























. JHE modern dressmaker 
- is the most neglected 
and misunderstood in- 
fluence in the American theatre 
to-day. In view of the exorbitant 
amount of money expended on 
“costumes” this sounds like a 
paradox, but it is nothing of 
the sort. Nothing is less conducive 
to good acting, to elegance of man- 
ner and to gracefulness than the style 
of gowns affected by the rank and file 
of American actresses. 

You have all heard of the. “ingénue 
crouch.” Probably you have all laughed 
at it—for it is inconceivable that any 
of the readers of this magazine should 
be among those who imitate it. The 
ingénue crouch is the ugliest and most 
ungraceful mannerism that has af- 
flicted the modern stage for years and 
years. And it is directly and definitely 
an invention of the dressmaker. 

I became convinced of this in the 
course of my critical duties, in the 
following manner: Several months 
ago I overheard a playwright who 
was casting a new play ask a manager 
where in the name of Old Sleuth 

he could procure a new leading 
woman, 

“What kind of a leading woman 
do you want?” asked the man- 
ager. 

“Oh,” said the author—it was 
James Forbes of “Chorus 
Lady” reputation—“I want 
one of the new style hunch- 

backs with the  ingénue 

crouch.” 

Thus was the phrase in- 
vented, and a useful one it has been. 
A COSTUME WORN BY NAZIMOVAIN “BELLA DONNA” Jt describes so completely the grotesque 
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the Modiste 


By LOUIS SHERWIN 


















































gait and carriage that mar more than nine- 
tenths of the acting one sees nowadays. And, 
since every stock actress has her little follow- 
ing of adoring matinée girls—the saucer-eyed 
contingent disrespectfully known on Broadway as 
“the chocolate vote’”—this ugly mannerism within a 
few months has proved absolutely devastating to 
social grace and ease of deportment. 

At first the ingénue crouch was attributed to 
mere slovenliness. For my part I thought it was 
just a symptom of the prevailing tendency among 
actors to neglect the rudiments of their craft, in- 
cluding a graceful manner of standing and walk- 
ing. But when it was ostentatiously adopted by 
otherwise clever and accomplished artists it 
became more than an eyesore. Then it was 
high time to protest publicly with the ut- 
most emphasis. By so protesting I im- 
mediately found out the real reason for 
this ugly fad. 

At a performance of a short-lived comedy 
last season I observed with considerable dis- 
may that a young and attractive actress, who 
previously had done excellent work, was ex- 
hibiting all the symptoms of the ingénue 
crouch and the awkwardness that accompanies 
it. In her case it was patticularly deplorable, 
because it was such a complete reversal of 
her style. Her previous performances had 
shown her to be unusually well equipped in the 
matter of training and freedom from careless, 
ugly mannerisms. Consequently, in reviewing the 
play, I protested with as much vigor as I-could 
command. 

Two days later the lady made an unanswerable 
retort. She sent me a message by a common 
friend, saying she would like to see me walking 
and standing gracefully in the kind of gowns the 
fashion designers were imposing upon actresses. 
She even hinted, as kindly as might be, that if I 
would come around some evening and try on the 
skirts she was obliged to wear, I might write 
more tolerantly of the crouching ingénue. I 
declined the test as politely as was consistent 
with emphasis, but it led me to further inquiries, {0 esrusne To ALLOW 
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heroine in a modern play. (If it is 
really a modern play, ten to one 
the heroine is or has been or 
hopes to be a crook.) Observe 
her closely at the supreme 
moment of passionate aban- 
don, as she assures the hero that 
"= though she may have been in jail, 
may have committed arson, theft, 
burglary, forgery or murder, still 
she is a good woman for—she— 
has.— kept — the — seventh — 
- commandment! 
It is the big scene of the 
play. The stage directions 
demand that she rush 
across the stage to 
the window 


the result of which made it evi- 
dent that the designers are the 
real criminals and that the 
art of acting is being half 
strangled by the fashion- 

able dressmaker. 

This may sound like an ex- 
aggeration. If you think so, 
just watch the women on the 
stage closely the next 
time you go to see a 
modern play. Not 
that the men are any 
better. In fact, actors 
are usually so much 
less intelligent than ac- 
tresses that they 
show up to pitiable 
disadvantage by com- 
parison. But men’s 
clothes are admittedly 
hopeless and quite in- 
capable of reform. 

On the stage, men 
and women alike are for 
the most part nothing 
but walking fashion 
plates. Of course, fhis 
is splendid for the dress- 
maker, who gets a line 
on the program, in con- 
sideration of which she 
supplies the gowns “at 
such a ruinous discount 
that she only makes 
100 per cent profit on 
each one. But what Of 
that rare and easily for- 
gotten commodity known 
as the art of acting? It be- 
comes entirely submerged in 
the performer’s efforts to 
wear her gown—usually a 
perfect copy of a bizarre 
arrangement worn by 
some notorious cocotte 
at Longchamps—with 
the same superb Vere- 


ore 


and threaten to throw her- 
self out unless he believes 
her. But alas! she cannot 
rush anywhere in a skirt 
with the shape and cir- 
cumference of’ a mum- 
my’s swathing. So she 

is obliged to invent a 
mode of progression to 
fit her clothes. 

She takes four tiny, hur- 
ried steps, halts and turns 
around quickly to hurl 
another impassioned speech 
at friend hero. 

Then three more steps, 
same business; and again 
four, just to inject a little 
variety. 

The effect is some- 
what. that of the 
Morse telegraphic code: 
four dots and a dash, 
three dots and a dash, and 
so forth. 

When she stands still, quiv- 
devereness that the ering with grief, it is with flat 
mannequin flaunted , chest and protruding abdo- 
when she showed § men, whereas the back, which 
the thing off at the ought to be flat, is adorned 
shop—beg par- with a superb hump. Further- 
don, atelier. more, her grief is inevitably 

Watch the tempered. with anxiety as to 


beautiful ANOTHER GOWN pesicnep HOw she is going to make her 


BY GRACE GEORGE FOR HERSELF 
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next turn in that scrumptious 
skirt, so that she cannot 
even quiver with real convic- 
tion. 

The strongest proof of my 
contention is furnished by 
the more able and distinguished 
actresses on the American 
stage, particularly among 
the rising generation. 
Every year more and 
more of them abandon 
this slavery to the fash- 
ionable designer, and 
assert their own indi- §£ 
vidual tastes. Women 
of such various dis- 
positions and tempera- 
ments as Doris Keane, 
Alla Nazimova, Grace 
George and Hen- 
rietta Crosman de- 
sign most of their 
raiment themselves. 
Whenever they do 
have a__ toilette 
copied from a 
model, they always 
modify it in such a 
way as to assure un- 
hampered movement 
and physical grace. 

Without graceful, un- 
hampered movement, 
there can be no complete 
artistic execution, no pro- 
found, moving expression» 
of human passion. The 
effect of clothes on the 
actress is not merely 
physical but mental and 
temperamental. The stronger 
a woman’s claim to the rank 
of artist the more pronounced 
her freedom from the yoke 
of the dressmaker (no 
pun intended, as I 
frankly admit Ido not 
know what a_ yoke 
is in the _ technical 


write are notoriously indifferent 
to clothes} Parenthetically, I 
must say they take this attitude 
to an extreme which is perfectly 
appalling. Most authoresses and 
illustratrixes can only be de- 
scribed as peripatetic eyesores. 
But if the tyranny of fashion is 
onerous to them, think what 
it must be to the enthusias- 
tic actress whose art is so 
inseparable from 
a display of her 
person. 
Just imagine for 
a moment what 
position Sarah 
Bernhardt would 
have if we _ had 
never seen her ar- 
rayed otherwise 
than as a _ pros- 
perous stock- 
broker’s wife. Or 
Eleanora Duse, an 
actress _ infinitely 
greater if less uni- 
versally popular than 
Sarah. Or Ellen Terry, 
who, on the rare oc- 
casions when she has ap- 
peared on the stage in 
modern attire, has 
achieved dire failure, 
as in “Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion.” It 
is more than an affection 
for bardolatry that con- 
fines Julia Marlowe to 
Shakespearean roles. 
Maude Adams, the richest 
and most popular histrion 
in America, rarely trusts 
her popularity to the test 
of Paris gowns. You think of 
her principally as Peter Pan, 
Chantecler or Lady Babbie. 
In “What Every Woman 
Knows”—although it is not 
openly admitted—she made 
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sense) and the more fhspsmeh ir: g a conspicuous failure. She 
intolerable to her are Sie, « fe acted with skill, but her con- 
the hampered legs and ception of the part was 


sartorial preoccupation MARGARET ILLINGTON, WHO quyite wrong. Obviously, she 
of the f hi bl BLAMES CORSETS FOR THE + : d : h h 
ashionable woman. Uxcainty APPEARANCE of WaS SO preoccupied with her 


Women who paint and tHe woman or To-pay apparel that her usually re- 
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liable intelligence was led. far astray on characterization. 

During the last season, one of the most palpable in- 
stances of a clever actress absolutely obstructed by her 
clothes was that of Chrystal Herne in the revival of 
Arizona.” Now Miss Herne is not only an intelligent 
woman but one of graceful type. Her voice is gentle 
and well pitched. Her air is that of a nicely bred, at- 
tractive woman of the world. Her figure is lissome, 
her gestures charming. But her gowns in “Ari- 
zona” gave her the appearance of being every 
moment on the verge of breaking in the middle. § 
When Lieutenant Denton besought her to pre- 
serve the honor of that noble gray-haired man, her 
husband, and to resist the wiles of the wicked 
seducer, Captain Hodgman, her voice said: “Yes, 
I will resist,” but her attitude seemed to say: “My 
dear man, how can you expect me to resist any- 
thing in these clothes ?” 

But it is too easy to quote instances. Lest you should Ne .. 
think I am simply special-pleading for a fad of my / ~ 
own, listen for a moment to the words of women who /* 
are not only distinguished artistes of the stage but | 
very keenly conscious of the importance of costumes. 
I do not mean the importance of costumes in the or- 
dinary sense of the phrase but the:r importance as 
aids and not obstacles to good acting. 

Nazimova is the most conspicuous example of 
the woman whose gowns help her in characterization 
and expression. Sometimes they are a trifle too exag- 
gerated for critical taste, as in “Bella Donna.” But 
at least they helped her to achieve the effect she 
wanted to create and to express the mood ‘she wanted 
to express. 

. ‘Among intelligent women all over the world,” 
she says, “you can observe an increasing tendency 
to throw off the ridiculous obedience to fashion re- 
gardless of whether that fashion is suited to the 
wearer or not. In America of all places you should 
have thrown it off long ago. And yet in America 
this obedience is strongest. What I am saying now 
applies not only to women of the stage but to women 
in private life: Dress according to your own per- 
sonality, not according to the ideas of some remote 
designer. That is what all‘of us say who have to make 
a study of dress. We must achieve independence 
of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, New York or any other 
city. Look at this gown I am wearing. The so-called 
typical American girl, with broad shoulders and ath- 
letic appearance, never in the world could wear it. 
The French type,, which is inclined to be short and 
thick, would be impossible i in it. I don’t wear it because 
some temporary celebrity in Europe is wearing it. I : 
wear it because it suits me. fo (ee 

TL always change the style of my dress “A WOMAN SHOULD USE HER ower Gti I- 
so as to keep within the picture that I GENCE ‘WITHOUT REFERENCE TO ANY OF THE 
want to represent. Not for a million TEMPORARY FREAKS” 
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goes far deeper than a mere 
question of bodily motion. 
It affects very powerfully 
and perniciously the abil- 
ity to express spiritual 
emotion. What 1s more 
important to’an actress 
than her voice? And how 
can she control 
her voice prop- 
erly, modulate 
it and project 
it with vary- 
ing effects of 


dollars would I wear a pannier. Even 
if they murder me for it I will never 
wear a corset—I simply could not 
exist in one, let alone act, for 
which I require the utmost bodily 
freedom. I never allow such a con- 
sideration as a waist line to break 
the length of the lines of my dresses. 
In designing my clothes I try as much 
as possible to carry out the grace- 
ful lines of the human body. | 
usually have straight lines from 
the shoulders to the hem—un- 
less it happens to be necessary 


to exaggerate the long waist by light and 
a low, deep girdle. And, ; shade, if her 
first, last, and all the time, / diaphragm 
whether a woman is an ac- is- com- 
tress or a lawyer, or a pri- pressed? 


vate individual, she 
should dress her 
character and not 
her figure. Of 
course this re- 
quires _ thought. 
It is easier to 
spend money 
than brains.” 

Margaret II- 
lington is 
another con- 
firmed objector 
to the fashion- 
able corset. 
It is remarkable 
that her ideas on 
dress are strik- 
ingly similar to 
those of Nazimova. W@ 
And yet no two women 
could differ more wide- 
ly in appearance, style and 
temperament. 

“The ungainly manner- 
isms you complain of,” says © 
Miss Illington, “are caused 
chiefly by the corset. With its 
long, narrow lines it con- 
fines the hips. This makes 
graceful movement impossible. 


Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, 
Chicago 


“Every good singer 
has a phenomenal 
chest and abdominal 

development. She 

cannot develop 

THE First her vocal cords, 


Consequently the actresses THING she cannot con- 
who wear them are obliged to DORIS trol her breath- 
walk from the knees instead of se ce | ME without 


from the hips, as Nature, Art 
and all the rules of common 
sense demand. But the evil 


ACCEPTING A ROLE, abolishing her 
IS TO DESIGN THE COS- waist line. And 
iidorecuate unless she has 
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proper breath control, elegance of 
phrasing is impossible. Now, to a lesser 
extent, the same thing is true of the 
actress. She has not, as a rule, a singing 
voice to ‘evelop; nevertheless she must 
have conplete control over the respir- 
atory organs. 

“Without the rigid corset the extreme 
fashions cannot be worn. Any actress 
who submits to it impairs her powers by 
just so much. It seems to me perfectly 
absurd that the atmosphere over here 
should be full of the talk of women 
who want to be free, when they are 
such abject slaves to fashions.” 

Grace George was a little dubious 
when I first approached her. Apparently 
she thought I was trying to put her in 
the position of advocating some freakish 
dress reform movement, more weird 
even than the fashions it set out to re- 
form. Incidentally, this is the weak- 
ness of the majority of such move- 
ments. They seek to replace something 
ugly and fashionable by something 
uglier and unfashionable. Miss George 
admittedly is one of the smartest 
dressed women on the stage, not only 
by reason of her taste but because she 
knows how to wear her gowns. 

“T like pretty things—and I like to 
see other women wearing pretty things,” 
she said. “Of course I never wear the 
bizarre fashions. I should imagine they 
would cramp one’s style. In fact, I have 
seen instances where they did.” 

In answer to further--questions, how- 
ever, Miss George admitted that she 
practically dictated the designing of 
her dresses and that whenever she did 
follow other designs she always modi- 
fied them so as to insure perfect free- 
dom of movement. 

Doris Keane is a notable example of 
an actress who not only is independent 
and individual in her attire but whose 
acting is materially enhanced by the 
clothes she wears. By this I mean not 
merely in respect of physical grace. Her 
appearance upon her first entrance 
always conveys immediately to the eyes 
of the audience a picture that suggests 
the character she is playing. 

“The first thing I do when I begin 
to study a part is to design the clothes 
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for it,” she says. “To do this a woman 

must obviously use her own intelligence 
and without any reference to temporary 
freaks—that is, unless the part is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the spirit of such 
freaks! I find this absolutely necessary 
to enable me to study the various moods 
of the character I am impersonating.” 

The dressmaker has had an influence 
on the stage quite apart from that I 
have just been describing. She has been 
the means of introducing a type of 
young woman whose lanky, boyish ap- 
pearance and ability to ‘wear a certain 
style of gown have been the only assets 
that have made her possible. Some of 
these young women have even achieved 
a certain prominence. The most con- 
spicuous example of this type is Marie 
Doro. Miss Doro is a dainty sight. She 
has, moreover, the quality called win- 
someness. But she is emphatically not an 
actress in my opinion, because, as I see 
her, she cannot impersonate ‘character 
of any kind; she has no personal force 
and she is absolutely unable to simulate 
even the mildest emotion. It. is to the 
dressmaker that she and a round half 
dozen other young leading women of 
her type owe the vogue they are enjoy- 
ing at present. But woe ‘be to them 
when the modiste decides that it is time 
to change the vogue! 

This question of fashions on the stage 
is far more important than it seems. 
And a reform:in fashions is an ab- 
solutely essential part of the general 


progress we all hope to see take place 


in the American theatre. The drama 
does not fulfill its. highest function, 
unless it is a reflection and also a crit- 
icism of the life we live. Of course it 
must incidentally also-absorb, entertain. 
For the most part this is done most 
powerfully in modern plays. Obviously 
modern plays will not reach the height 
of their possibilities unless such pal- 
pably hampering conditions are cor- 
rected. 

It is in America that this state of 
affairs must be remedied. It is in Amer- 
ica that the most intelligent observers 
hope to see the drama achieve the 
artistic development and the social and 
poktical importance it ought to have. 







































me A Tip for 
Stage Aspirants 


“ATTRACT THE ATTENTION 1 
OF THE PRODUCER'S WIFE!” i 


By ARCHIE BELL 


| N THE golden days of 


royalty, one attempted 
' to gain favor at court by 
attracting the attention of a valet. 
The modern adaptation of the 
idea, when an actor desires to 
gain some little attention from a 
crowned producer or manager, is to 
attract the attention of his wife. 
Quite the reverse is said to be true in | 
many walks of life, but in theatreland, | 
men pay attention to what their wives i 
| 








tell them. Several of the moguls of 
the profession at the present time are 
certain that their wives are the best 
critics in the country. Sometimes 
they are willing to accept the wifely 
verdict in pref- 
erence to 
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“LITTLE MISS BROWN’ — nrg moa 
AND GRACE GEORGE, WHO NewYork” 


“DISCOVERED” HER 
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their own good judgment, derived None of these 
from experience and obser- vation. wives of theatrical 

For example, particularly #& q fortunate men, however, 
is the actor or actress who 4 3 is brought wields a_ greater 
to the attention of William “Sofjg Faversham * influence than 
by his wife, Julie Opp. Stars 4 wR Grace _ George, 
of considerable magnitude >. 7 —™® the wife of Wil- 
have been boosted into prominent . 3 4 liam A. Brady. 
positions by Harrison Grey Fiske, => il Several times he 
because Mrs. Fiske whispered the has accepted the 
magic word. She saw one actor at ; manuscripts o f 
rehearsal not long ago, who had not made any @ ra plays on her 
particular impression upon the man who en- eae “say-so.” One 
gaged him. Mrs. Fiske said: “There is ££ notable in- 
talent,” and immediately Mr. Fiske as- c 45.) stance was 
signed the actor to the part of leading ti 
man in the company. 

The wife of Al. H. Woods is his con- 
stant adviser in matters that relate to 
his enterprises in America and in Ger- 
many. He thinks more of her advice 
than he does of columns 
of praise or criticism in 
the newspapers. 











that of 
“ttt le 
W omen,” 
which, in 
its original 
form as a 
novel, was 
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MADGE KENNEDY IN | 
“LITTLE MISS BROWN 


quite unknown to 
him. Thus he was 
not particularly im- 
pressed by a hurried 
+5 “reading of the manu- 
script of the play. “A fortune in it,” commented 
Grace George, so Mr. Brady went ahead with 
the production and the play has done every- 
thing in its power to fulfill Miss George’s 

prediction. 
Grace George is a constant theatre-goer, when 
she is not actively engaged in the theatre herself, 
and she is always on the look-out for “talent.” It was on one 
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of these voyages of discovery that she. happened to 






1 attend a performance of “The Genius” at Cincin- 

nati, during a matinée performance. In 
. the company was a young woman, 
1 _4m Madge Kennedy, who had an unim- 

























portant part. She had all the evidences 
of the newcomer about her. In fact, 
this was her first season on the stage. 
“Talent there,’ whispered Grace 
George to some one who had accom- 
panied her to the theatre that after- 
noon. That night she wrote a letter to 
Brady, in which she 
said that she had 


... 


a made a “discov- 
KENNEDY ” 
AS HER- ery. Her ad- 
SELF, vice was for 
AND, Brady to 
mete get a con- 
CHAR- tract with 
ACTER” the young 
woman 
immedi- 
ately. 
Brady 




















told Philip — 

\ Bartholo- wrutam w. Brapy 
mae about 

it, because he had no opening 
at the moment. Bar- tholomae immediately engaged 
Miss Kennedy for the number three “Over Night” com- 
pany. The first time he saw her he was so impressed that 
he revised the name part in “Little Miss Brown,” which 
he was then writing, to fit her personality. Thus in a 
twinkling Madge Kennedy was exalted to the lofty digni- 
ties of a star. That Miss George’s appraisal of her worth 
was as accurate as it was swift, is indicated by the fact 4 
that Madge Kennedy has retained her stellar honors 
—has, indeed, added new luster to them. 

All of which is supposed to indicate that a young- 
ster with great ability finds the road to success easy 
on the stage at the present time, not so filled with 
obstacles and conspiracies as the pessimists would 
have it believed—but Miss Kennedy isn’t so certain 
about it. She knows thgt about the most fortunate 
thing that could have happened to her was that she 
attracted the attention of the wife of a pro- es iuae 
ducer. For after all it is the opportunity that peer. "com- 
counts. And the young actor who is rec-  MEnTEDGRACE 
ommended to a producer by some one in GEORGE OF THIS 
whom he has confidence, is fortunate indeed. YOUNG ACTRESs 
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By FLORENZ 


>. beauty. Study them, watch 
them, learn their ways and 
-. how to interpret their 
YA s light, unconscious 
“) movements, and the 
4 secret of estimating 
feminine beauty will 
be revealed to you. At 
least, that’s one of the 
cardinal points in my 
system. 
One day when I was on 
a flying trip to Chicago, I 
went up to a cigar stand to 
make a purchase. My eyes 
were lowered as I entered 
and remained ‘so while I 
mentioned the brand of 
. cigar I desired and laid 
the money on the 
, counter. Then sud- 
my denly there came 
under my gaze a 
pair of long white 






JESSIE LEWIS 
IN THE 
ZIEGFELD “FOLLIES” 













| GIRL who desires to get 
A in the chorus almost inev- 

itably applies to me first. 
I have the pick of them. Just before 
a new production, they come to my 
offices at the rate of fully a thousand 
a week. On an average, I have about 
twenty-five applications for every day 
in the year. 

Julian Mitchell, my stage director, sees 
these girls and “weeds them out.” Out of 
a hundred applicants, twenty or twenty- 
five will be sent up to me for final selec- 
tion. They are all girls with individual good 
points. My task is to decide whether as a 
whole—as part of a preconceived stage pic- 
ture—they will “do.” In making this deci- 
sion, the procedure is quite different from 
what the outsider seems to suppose. 
Hands and feet are the index to female 





















































MARGARET MORRIS 
IN “FOLLIES” COSTUME 
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ME _— “rors oF 1913” 


Bi 
My Beauties 
ZIEGFELD, JR., 


hands—merely hands. They 
pushed forward a box of 
cigars and picked up the coin. 
Their movements were quick, 
lithe. They imparted grace and 
rhythm. Instinctively as» I 
watched their swift flitting I realized that here was beauty. 

——- Looking up, I told the girl to 
whom they belonged who I was 
and offered her a position in one 
of my choruses. She accepted. 

She is still with me. Thousands 
of people probably had talked 
with that girl without realizing that 
she possessed any especial beauty, 
yet since she has been with me 
everyone raves about her. 

That is the secret of this matter 
of selection. One must be able, in 
imagination, to lift a girl out of 
the surroundings in which she 
happens to appear, and, 
in fancy, endow her 
with the ideal sur- 





ANOTHER OF “ THE FOLLIES ”” ELEANOR ST. CLAIR, AS SHE 
BEAUTIES — POLLY BOWMAN APPEARS IN “THE FOLLIES” 
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roundings. Whether this trick can be learned 
I don’t know. It is more an instinct, an 
inborn sense. But without it, good- 
looking choruses cannot be assem- 
bled. 

To-day a new type of chorus 
girl is coming into 
vogue. She is the 
small, slender girl. 
I imagine that I 
introduced this 
girl, as a theat- 
rical feature, to 
the public. In the 
“Follies of 1913” 
every chorus girl 
is of this type. 
ANOTHER OF . 
MR.ZIEGFELD’S |.“ 
COMPANY— 


ADELE LA 
PIERRE 


RENA WARDELL, IN THE “ FOLLIES ” 












same plan. So now, London too will 
see nothing but the small, slim girl 
in its beauty shows. Other New 
York managers will follow the ex- 
ample more and more. Presently we 
, shall have no other type anywhere 
\ in the chorus—for five or six 
\ years, at least; and that is fur- 
ther ahead than one can usu- 
\ ally look in the theatrical 
business. 
By that time, too, this 
year’s crop of beauties, 
for the most part, will 
probably have faded. 
It is rather pa- 
thetic to realize, 
but my ex- 
"), per ience 
has been 
that five 
years meas- 
ures the span 
of the average 
chorus girl 
beauties. 
Most of 
them are very 
pretty at the 
start. Over-eat- 























People have been 
enthusiastic about 
her. Indeed, enthu- 
siastic is putting dt 
mildly. Mr. Edwards, 
of the London Gaiety 
Theatre, after seeing 
last summer’s produc- ing and over- 
tion of my “Follies,” de- drinking in- 


cided he would adopt the (SPR EK duce fat. 


JOSEPHINE HARRIMAN, A PROMINENT 
FIGURE IN THE “ FOLLIES ” 
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Wrinkles. come. Failure to take proper rhythm, the wise manager knows that 
care of themselves reacts upon their all is well. 
muscles, and they soon: find that they Only after my scrutiny of hands and 
cannot dance with the same agility. It feet has assured me that a girl is bodily 
is all over with them then. There is perfect, do I turn my attention to her 
really nothing for them to do but get face. Here again my method of judg- 
married, To fill the vacancies, the man- ment is not in the least ordinary. The 
ager’s quest for fresh beauties never average man looks at a girl and says, 
ceases. a, s a pretty girl,” or “I don’t think 
To a large extent his eee , much of her looks,” as the 
troubles are simplified case may be. He never 
by the’ great number analyzes the cause 
of girls who volun- either of his pref- 
tarily present erence or his dis- 
themselves. Be- approval. Chor- 
cause of the uses which have 
particular rep- become cele- 
utation my brated cannot 
productions be picked out 
enjoy for the on any such 
beauty of their superficial 
choruses, I basis. 




















Va 
‘5 
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think I may Occasionally 
fairly say that I I have had out- 
am more fortu- siders — friends 


not connected with 
the profession—in 
my office when I 
was seeing chorus 
Shy, ZIEGFELD, 38. girls, Time and 
again they have said to me, 
“Why did you let such 

and such a girl go, and 

take that one?” 


nate than any oth- 
er manager in this 
respect. 

The old days in 
which a manager said FLORENZ 
to a would-be chorus girl: 
“Go out and see the ward- 
robe mistress—jump into 
a pair of tights—and 
come back here and I BS In nine cases out of 
will see if your figure a ten the reason will 
is any good’—those + @ have been that the 
days are all over. ¥ first girl, as she stood 

Now a manager simply before me, was obviously 
looks at a girl as she walks in appearing at her very best. 
from the street, lets her pass That best may have been 
up and down before him— fairly attractive—but noth- 
and knows. If he is wise he ing like as attractive as the 
watches chiefly her hands and potential best of the other 
feet. girl upon whom a casual ob- 

If she is badly harnessed, it server would not have be- 
may give a girl the appearance stowed a second glance. But 
of having a positively grotesque a manager who tries to get 
figure. An ill-cut coat, a badly beauty choruses must sense that 
hung skirt, may rob her of the potential best at the outset. He 
charm which is really hers. But simply must not see that hat 
nothing can alter the poise of with lines all askew, that hair 
hands and feet. In them is the arrangement unsuited to the 
story of her whole figure. If features it enriches,that neck- 
they are formed properly, if piece which detracts from 
they move with the instinct of 
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HAZEL LEWIS, OF THE 
1913 “FOLLIES” 
COMPANY 


the proper effect of the face. He © 
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A GROUP OF TANGO DANCERS — 


must see the face itself in such a set- 
ting as to show all its best points. 
Costuming has a great deal to do 
with this transformation. Occasionally 
I design separate costumes for each 
chorus girl in my productions. Clothes 
may not make the man—but they cer- 
tainly enhance the beauty of a woman. 
That is, when they are designed with due 
regard to her individuality. I. have always 
thought it a great mistake to decide on a 
set of costumes for the chorus, or to decide 


ANNA WENDELL, WHO APPEARS 
IN THE “ FOLLIES” 
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tumes, and out of the natural beauty of 
the girls. 

All women are more or less’ pretty. 
The reason we do not-see morte pretty 
women on the street is because ‘few 
women know how to dress. It is our 
greatest national weakness. If I had been 
content to stop work after I had got an 
assortment of extremely pretty girls, I 
should not have got 
that most effective 
part of the ‘musical 
production, a 
beauty show. After 
engaging girls of un- 
usual attraction, the 
costumes I design 








especially 
for each one are 
used to accentuate the par- 
ticular- attraction of each. 
It is not. necessary to. de- 
part from current dress 
fashions to do this. The 
4 mere looping of a drapery 

) i here, the dropping of a 









—IN “ THE FOLLIES OF 1918” 


on a set of vari-typed chorus girls. 
To combine them and then expect 
to have any harmony of effect is 
foolish. 

My theory is that women glorify 
gowns—and that certain gowns can 
glorify certain girls. To produce 
beautiful choruses I adjust these » ™ 
two theories. This is what I call ww 4 
theatrical efficiency. It is the only ¢ a 
way by which it is possible to get the e, 
full theatrical value out of the cos- Wororaphsty 


fold there, the most 
minute gradations ac- 
complish the results 
desired. 

A girl who may be 
very pretty in a hard, 
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austere way can, for instance, be made 

to appear ludicrous in a lingerie hat and 
fluffy pink ribbon. Similarly, the ‘ap- 
pearance of a soft, rounded, yielding 
type of girl is thoroughly ruined if she 
has to appear in stiff, sharp-outlined 
costumes. 

Subtle little touches make all the dif- 
ference in the world—touches by which 
one cannot generalize because each face 
makes its own demand upon the style 
of hair. For this reason I always super- 
intend the dressing of the chorus girls’ 
hair, just as much as I do the character 
of their costumes. 

Of course, frequently there are cho- 
ruses in which all the girls are dressed 
alike. In such a case, I simply choose 
the girls best suited to those particular 
costumes. The Spanish chorus of eight 
girls in “Follies of 1913” was an in- 
stance of this. 

There is another consideration which 
has, I think, entered largely into estab- 
lishing the favor of beauty choruses. It 
is their diversity. Most managers—be- 
ing, after all, only human—admire 
some one particular style of girl. 
Therefore, they engage as many girls 
in that style as they can get and fill up 
with less good-looking girls, who are 

- still something on the same order. I 
don’t mind admitting that my own pref- 
erence is for girls that are small and 
dark. But I do not allow that to weigh 
with me in selecting a chorus. 

The public includes all classes, with 
all sorts of likes and dislikes. So I get 
an assortment of girls in which all 
people can find the type of beauty most 
admired by them. I have dark girls and 
blonde girls, and red-haired girls, and 
brown-eyed girls—in every shape, size 
and fashion. People come, look at the 
particular girl they admire—and every- 
one goes away saying, “What a beauti- 
tiful chorus !” 

But there is one type of girl which 
they will never again find in my produc- 
tions. That is the statuesque show-girl. 
I introduced that girl in Anna Held’s 
“Little Duchess” some years ago. I 
brought her out then, because she was 
new, and I thought her novelty would 
appeal. It did. From that time on, the 
big show-girl became a feature. 
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She will not appear in my future pro- 
ductions, however. And other mana- 
gers will drop her as completely, before 
very long. Now that I am through with 
her, it can’t do any harm to confess that 
she never found much favor with me. 
She couldn’t dance; she couldn’t sing; 
she could do nothing but wear clothes. 
There is no place for such a girl on 
the stage to-day. The public demands 
more and more for its money, and-as a 
consequence more and more work from 
the chorus girl. She must be able not 
only to sing well, but to dance tirelessly 
and gracefully. 

The small, slender girls are coming 
in favor, because the show-girl could do 
nothing. This small, slender girl can 
do more chorus work, do it better, and 
becomes less tired than any other type. 

Furthermore, it is not difficult to 
train them. Even if a girl has had no 
previous experience, if her hands and 
feet are of the sort which convince me 
that she is born to the work, she can 
learn all that is required in the course 
of rehearsals. It is hard work, but 
everything on the stage is hard work— 
and I pay for it accordingly. Perhaps 
that is a contributing reason for the 
beauty of my chorus. 

Girls come to me because they know 
they will be well paid. Twenty-five dol- 
lars a week is the least any chorus girl 
in my employ receives. Some of the best 
get as high as fifty. 

Drawing power is largely a matter 
of personality, and personality, if it is 
strong, vivid, intense, can make itself 
felt just as much from the chorus as it 
can in the person of a star. And person- 
ality on the stage is a thing which does 
not go unrewarded. If any concrete 
proof of that is needed it is furnished 
by the scores of girls who have begun 
in the chorus and worked up. 

Because this power and ability is 
always instinct in a chorus and because 
they do such hard and important work, 
I feel that it is only fair to give them 
their full meed of publicity. I feature 
my chorus as much as I do my stars. 
Why shouldn’t I, in justice? 

A chorus selected as mine is, beauti- 
ful as well as able, is forty per cent of 
any musical show. 














































TANGO-ING 
To FORTUNE 


The remarkable story 
of the success of Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Castle 







By ADA PATTERSON 


the reasons therefor, agrees 
with them. She is a philos- 
opher at twenty, a laughing 
philosopher with a mind that 
shoots as straight at a sub- 
ject as an expert marksman 
at a target. 
She lay in a narrow white 
bed ina 

















HOSE & 
is tire- Ff 
some | 
people who 
always seek 
the reason 
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for every- Copyrighted, 
thing, be- Moffett Studio, 

lieve that 

Mrs. Ver- square white room with the air and sun- 









shine of a warm early winter after- 
noon pouring over her througha 
wide open window of a Harlem 
hospital when we met to talk e 
about husbands, families, suc- 
triumph of natural- cess, health, dancing and 
ness. And Mrs. Ver- Rooseveltism. Seriously ill? Not 
non Castle, who herself seems to be an at all. It was a Friday and she had lain 
investigator of things as they are and_ there since Tuesday. On the following 
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non Castle’s 
dancing con- 

quest of Paris, 
New York and 
Chicago is a 
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Tuesday she was to dance at a fashion- 
able tea in Chicago. But one more day 
of rest remained for her and she was 
enjoying it as a girl does her coming- 
out party, 

She looked exuberantly happy and 
riotously well. There was a fine pink 
glow in her cheeks and-her long, nar- 
row, luminous eyes laughed with the 
joy of living and the vigor of healthy 
youth. She wasn’t ill, but, being of a 
family of physicians,—her father, her 
uncle and an aunt represent the medical 
fraternity in the immediate domestic 
circle,—she had learned to husband her 
strength. The most addle-headed spend- 
thrift on earth, she believes, is he who 
wastes his strength. 

She looked very chic in a pink and 
white negligée that was more than half 
lace, a dainty, diaphanous bit that said 
quite audibly “Paris? Oui! Oui! Trés 
Jolie!’ and her brown hair bound by a 
tight lace cap, adorned with a rosebud, 
also ejaculating “Paris!” But the face 
looking from this framework was not 
at all French, not anything, in fact, save 
American at its best. The straight, 
strong mouth betokened “character,” 
which is our crisp way of saying 
“strength of character.” 

“Ts this a florist shop?” I inquired as 
a nurse convoyed me into the room 
where tall roses and modest violets 
fought fragrantly for the favor of the 
smiling young creature whose bed they 
surrounded. 

“Tt is a room that is full of reminders 
of friendship,” she said, pushing “Wal- 
lops” forward for an _ introduction. 
“Wallops” was a tiny, shaggy brown 
terrier, generically forbidden to the 
hospital, but specifically smuggled in 
in Mr. Castle’s greatcoat pocket that 
morning. 

“T think they liked us in Paris be- 
cause we were married and devoted to 
each other,” she said, when I congratu- 
lated her on the success of herself and 
her husband in the French capital. 
“They’re not used to that sort of thing 
over there. I suppose it appealed to 
their sense of romance. I have been 
told, too, that the simplicity of my 
dress appealed to them. It was a plain 
little whité frock and I wore a little 
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Dutch bonnet. I chose that costume be- 
cause it was becoming and didn’t cost 
much. And it was clean. On the stage 
you may wear a frock that is a trifle 
soiled, but not in a cabaret. You are too 
close to your audience. And I think 
they liked our naturalness. We never 
exaggerated. 

“I had danced ever since I could re- 
member and my husband thought I 
could dance well. He had seen me dance 
at benefits. After we were married I 
joined him on tour with ‘The Hen- 
pecks.’ He was playing an eccentric 
comedian, the man who has a crazy 
barber who sets his hair on fire, you 
remember. They gave me the part of 
the girl who comes into the barber shop 
and wants her dog shaved. We wanted 
to introduce a dance, but Mr. Lew 
Fields didn’t care about it. It has been 
gratifying that Paris and New York 
and Chicago have cared for our danc- 
ing. It showed us that even great men 
make mistakes in judgment.” 

Vernon Castle’s wife smiled happily, 
without that sediment of resentment I 
have seen many times when like experi- 
ences were being recounted. 

“We stayed with ‘The Henpecks’ 
until the middle of the following sea- 
son and then we went to Paris to join 
a révue. The révue failed and we were 
anxious about funds. We didn’t want 
anyone here to know that we had been 
with something that failed. We decided 
to try dancing in one of the cafés. We 


- applied at the Café de Paris and the 


proprietor said we might try. He 
warned me not to go to any expense 
about costumes because he wasn’t at 
all sure his patrons would like us. We 
weren’t sure ourselves. 

“We began with the one-step. Then 
we danced ‘The Girl from Havana,’ a 
little dance you have seen in ‘The Sun- 
shine Girl.’ The intimation that they 
liked us came from a Russian, who. sent 
us a hundred-dollar bill with the request 
that we dance that first dance again— 
the one-step. We were delighted. A 
hundred dollars looked big to us then. 
At the end of the evening the proprie- 
tor wanted to make a contract with us 
for a year. I told my husband to wait 
and think it over.” 






























MRS. CASTLE WITH ONE OF 
HER IMPORTED GRIFFONS, 
“CASEY JONES” 


“We came 
home after 
that andthen 
danced for the 
season in 
‘The Sunshine 
Gird’ We 
danced at the 
Café Martin. Then 











Paris and filled en- ; 
gagements. Last 
week we came 
back on the Jm- 
perator and to- 
morrow we 
start for Chicago 


we went back to Lv 
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“From which I conclude you have a business 
head.” 

“So I’m told. Vernon has no business instinct. 
He does many things of which I don’t approve. I 
don’t like to say ‘I told you so,’ but I do remind 
him that I had made a suggestion along a different 
line.” 

She punctuated her remarks with a laugh and 
a long caressing stroke of Wallops’ shaggy brown 
back. 

“We decided after a week’s reflection, and 
twice-a-day appearances at the Café de Paris, that 
we wouldn’t sign a long contract, but that we 
would go on dancing for several months. We 
danced there for four months. We had three 
proofs of popularity. One was that, instead of 
the hundred and twenty-five dollars a week we 
together had earned in ‘The Henpecks,’ we were 
now earning two thousand a week. That was the 
most gratifying proof. The facts that everyone 
was doing what they called the ‘Castle Walk,’ and 
that the little lace caps from Rotterdam, which I 
always wear when I dance because they keep the 
hair in order, were — 
being worn every- 
where, were 
pleasant sops to 
our vanity. 














to dance at Rector’s for photograph by Hall, New York 
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three weeks. The first of the year we 
will be in a play Mr. Dillingham is pro- 
ducing. We don’t know the name.” 

The nurse came in to ask if a basket 
of peaches had arrived. It hadn’t but 
was expected. Mrs. Castle resumed: 

“It all began with my being simply 
crazy about Bessie McCoy and by imi- 
tating her Yama Yama girl and other 
dances. She has retired now, and I sup- 
pose we wont see her again, but I shall 
always remember her as the most in- 
spiring, original and individual of 
dancers. I Bessie McCoyed my family 
nearly mad, and, like all families, they 
thought I was a little better than the 
original.” 

She sent a happy, girlish smile 
speeding in the direction of New 
Rochelle. I hope it arrived there; 
*twould have been a radiant visitor. 

“My father in particular used to say 
to his friends who admired Miss Mc- 
Coy, “You ought to see my. little girl; 
she’s so much better than Bessie 
McCoy that you wouldn’t make any 
comparison after you’d seen her.’” 

She laughed, as if Dad were a foolish 
boy of fourteen. 

“T appeared first at a benefit at New 
Rochelle when I was six years old. I 
have the little white tarleton dress I 
wore. It is packed away in the attic. 
After that I always appeared at the 
benefits, and always danced. Mr. Castle 
spent a summer at New Rochelle. I 
was quite excited when I found there 
was a real actor living near us. I had 
several friends who lived at the same 
boarding house as he and one of them 
finally introduced us while. we were 
swimming in the Sound. 

“We met often after that. My family 
didn’t make the usual objections. My 
mother liked Vernon from the first. 
She couldn’t help liking him. He is a 
sweet boy—not at all like an actor. He 
is simple and charmingly unaffected. 

‘“We were married very quietly at 
home a year later. We went abroad at 
once. Mr. Castle took me to see at least 
eighteen English relatives who couldn’t 
understand me because I spoke Ameri- 
can. We came back and joined “The 
Henpecks.’ All that while, we hadn’t 
danced a step together. My husband 
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always said I was a good dancer.. He 
had seen me at benefits and he had 
watched me taking lessons from the 
teacher who gave me dancing lessons 
at New Rochelle. But he was interested 
in acting, and neither of us thought of 
dancing together until we joined ‘The 
Henpecks ;’ and then Mr. Fields inter- 
vened. In Paris we thought there was 
no harm in trying. No one there knew 
us, and nobody would know if we 
failed.” 

There is no young couple in the 
United States for whom greater con- 
trast exists between the then and now. 
A tall young man who walked with a 
curiously light step and gave the im- 
pression of being weightless had passed 
me on the stairs. 

“It was Mr. Castle,” said his wife. 
“He doesn’t look as he does on the 
stage, does he? My friends used to pity 
me when he was made up so freakishly 
for “The Henpecks.’ The girls used to 
say, ‘How could you ever marry such 
a dreadful looking man?’ He was 
hurrying when you saw him, you say? 
I-have no doubt he was giving a les- 
son.” 

She didn’t tell me what is common 
knowledge in New York—that every 
minute is a dollar to Vernon Castle. 
Since Anthony Drexel engaged him to 
dance for his party dinner at the Ritz. 
in Paris, the long, lithe young English- 
man and his wife have been the fashion 
among millionaires. Society is Castle- 


. mad, and the most welcome compliment 


that can be paid any pair whirling 
through a ballroom is to say: “You 
are like the Castles.” The young man 
is engaged all day in giving lessons. 
Twenty dollars for a lesson of twenty 
minutes means a dollar a minute. There 
are sixty minutes in an hour, and if a 
young man be very energetic the work- 
ing day can be prolonged into many 
minutes, and each day be the equiva- 
lent of an astonishing number of dol- 
lars. 

That is the reason that on the tip of 
every tongue wagging with Broadway 
topics rolls, “The Castles are getting 
rich. Wonder what they are going to do 
with their money?” Mrs. Castle antici- 
pated that question: 










































TANGO-ING TO FORTUNE 


“T save my money,” she explained 
with entire frankness. ‘My hus- 
band doesn’t. When we travel 
we go with a retinue of 
servants,”— this depre- 
catingly, not boastfully, 
“Vernon’s man, my 
French maid, and 
the chauffeur. We 
keep a couple of 
cars. My husband 
insists on that.” 

The prac’ 
mind of the Amer- 
ican girl follows 
far different direc- 
tions than those of 
most dancers. Her 
half share of the two 
thousand a week is 
being saved 
for a com- 
fortable . 
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she was born. No visions of dancing 
for “crowned heads” dazzle her 
clear eyes at twenty. What, think you, 
is the ambition of the girl whom 
they toast in Paris as “the be- 
witching Americaine?” To 
leave off dancing when she is 
twenty-five. To have a permanent home at 
; New Rochelle. To have a good- 
we sized family. For the good-sized 
family she falls below the 
Rooseveltian standard. Three 
is a good number—quite 
enough. 
The slim, straight, 
lovely girl, who 
is indubitably 
the rage of 
Paris, wants 
to live in a 
simple home 
in a simple 
way. How 
rare an am- 
bition, es pe- 
cially in Amer- 


house at home, 
which is New 
Rochelle. She 

wants to live in 
the small 
town a half 

hour from ; 
New York. 
where 







MRS. 
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Photograph AND HER ica ! She would 
Copyrighted, ° 
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Chicago aR a the troubled heart 
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of the late David Graham Phillips, the prophet-novel- 
‘te - ist, who warned us that the country is going on the 
baseauee = rocks be- fi cause of the bad steering of its 
er women. , She sprang from good deep-rooted, 
fine-flowering American stock. Her 
: father, Dr. H. T. Foote, of New 
So» §=Rochelle, is a successful practi- 
tioner. Liking out-of-door life and 
knowing its inestimable value, he 
practically brought up his little girl 
on his yacht, cruising about Long Island Sound. 
A dive from its deck for a morning swim was an 
indispensable part of her day. Brimming with the 
joy of life, she expressed it in dance. She danced 
as naturally as birds sing. "Twas this naiveté, 
antipodal to her own exotic, artificial type, that 
charmed all Paris. 
“Americans are excellent dan- 
cers,” she said. “One thing that 
makes them so is that they 
are not self-conscious. 
When a new dance makes 
its appearance, they don’t 
sit back and refuse to dance 
because they don’t know 
it. They try, and they do 
something. The Ameri- 
can spirit helps them 
to become good dan- 
cers. They are viva- “a 
cious. That is why 
they are the best dan- 
ge cers of the one-step. 
, The French are inter- 
ested in the one-step. 
Photograph Copyrighted, 1913, by They are learning it, 
roan aoe but they do not dance it 
as well as Americans because they are slower about 
everything. 
“They dance the tango beautifully because it is a 
slow dance and they can take their time about it. And 
there are a great many Argentines in Paris and they 
have introduced the dance and taught it to perfection. 
I think the tango is the most beautiful of all dances, if 
it is danced well. But it seldom is. If you go into any 
room full of dancers, whether there are twenty dancers 
or a hundred, you will only see about one couple 
dancing the tango well. 
“The dancing of the present is beautiful if 
beautifully done. It is artistic if artistically 
done. It is moral if morally done. The immoral- 
ity of any dance is in the thoughts of the dancer. 
I understand that the tango as it was first danced 
in South America was vulgar. But that was because 
it was vulgarly done. It was the turkey trotter that eran 


made the turkey trot vulgar. Copyrighted, 
Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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“Anybody can do a ‘rag.’ I expect the 
' interest in it will last for several years, 
' for dancing is much better than many 
' other things people do for amusement. 
It is more healthful than cards, for in- 
_ stance, and far better for one than eat- 
| ing, as many do, for mere amusement. 
. “But the pendulum is sure to swing 
back, and when it does it will be toward 
classical dancing. By that time I will be 
a contented matron, living in New Ro- 
chelle, and Vernon will be a real actor. 
Meanwhile, we'll earn money while en- 
joying ourselves. We both love dancing, 
so it never seems work to us.” 

“What dancers do you admire?” 

“The Russians with Nijinsky, whom 
I saw in London, were wonderful. As I 
said, Bessie McCoy has always been, 
will always be, my idol.” 

“And what constitutes a dancer?” 

“First of all, the dancing sense,” she 
replied with readiness. “We can tell as 
soon as anyone moves about whether 
he or she can learn to dance. The danc- 
ing sense is not easily explained, but it 
is easily perceived. The man or woman 
with it has a sense of time and rhythm. 
He or she has the power of taking the 
measure of a room and adapting the 
movements to it. The non-dancer acts 
as if he doesn’t know his way about 
a room. The dancer instinctively 
knows it.” 

“What of the physical equipment?” 

“A girl shouldn’t be either too short 
or too tall. Five feet four inches is a 
good height. I am five feet seven and 
three-quarters, so I am too tall. It is 
easier for the short person to dance 
well, because there isn’t so much height 
to control, but if a tall person is grace- 
ful, the grace shows more. You know 
what I mean. It is the same about dress- 
ing. A dancer’s weight should not be 
more than a jockey’s hundred and two 
pounds. Mine is a hundred and sixteen, 
ut I am very tall. They tell me I don’t 
look so on the stage, but that is because 
my husband is so very tall. Five feet, 
four, and about one hundred pounds are 
a good preparation for a dancing career 
11 one have the dancing sense. But there 
is no use of a girl trying to become a 
dancer if she isn’t at least fairly good 
looking.” 


In Paris they give another name to — 
Vernon Castle’s wife when they pledge — 
her in the sparkling waters of their own 
country. “To the pretty Puritan,” say 
they with glasses raised. 

That was easily comprehended, when — 
we talked of the manner of life and the 
never dying incense to the tiny god in 
the flirtatious capital. 

“They all knew we were married and 
happily married. Perhaps that is one ~ 
reason why I wasn’t annoyed by un- 
welcome attentions. When we had fin- 
ished dancing and had gone to a table — 
in the café, it was understood that the 
persons who joined us were our friends, 
and that no one else was welcome. That 


was soon understood. We acquired the <3 


reputation of being cold.” 

She laughed. 

“Besides, what French count or Rus- 
sian archduke wants to talk to a pretty 
woman who talks all the while of her ~ 
husband?” That, it is evident, is Mrs. 
Castle’s favorite theme. She will tell you 
that his name is Vernon Castle Blythe, 
that he dropped the surname, which is 
the same as that of the Barrymores, be- 
cause, shorn of it, the remaining frac- 
tion of his name was better adapted to 
stage purposes. He is a brother-in-law 
of George Grossmith and the only actor 
who ever successfully played George 
Grossmith’s parts in this country. Many 
were called, but her husband alone was 
chosen. In this country he was first seen 
in “The Girl Behind the Counter,” and 
Mrs. Castle was deeply interested in 
him before she knew him because he 
was “an actor,” and afterwards because 
he was so unlike one. Their ideas are 
one in dancing, and she will repeat his 
words: “The one-step is setting the 


dance pace now. It has the basis of the 


Frisco, the various trots, and, in fact, 
all the ragtime dances. The tango, being 
of Spanish-American origin, calls for 
the wild Argentine tang to the music, 
but that is negligible detail, like the 
wearing of the Spanish.sash and hat. 
The tango goes to pista om or rag- 
time, just as well as the other modern 
dances do. The maxixe is-beautiful.” 
She will tell you that instead of being 
a bore to travel with a theatrical com- 
pany, she has found it great fun. One 





night stands were revelations and not 
unpleasant ones. 

rs. Castle was married at seventeen 
and-is heartily glad of it. “I had never 
been out of New York before, except 
to go to Europe,” she said. 

My final question: “Did Mr. Castle 
fall in love with your dancing ?” brought 
the answer: “No,” —thoughtfully,— 
“not with my dancing.” The fine head 
rose higher on its pillow and the young 
dancer’s face was gravely happy: “I 
- think he loved just me.” 

‘That Mr. Castle was not alone in this 
- was demonstrated by the welcome given 
to the Castles when they appeared for 
a three weeks’ dancing engagement at 
Rector’s in Chicago early in the winter. 
On the first night of their appearance 
every performer of note who happened 
to be in Chicago joined the throng at 
_ Rector’s. After the Castles had finished 
their first dance Raymond Hitchcock 


walked over to say “Howdy-do.” The 
moment the crowd noticed him they 
began yelling “Speech.” He finally re- 
sponded by singirig “All Dressed Up 


and No Place to Go.” The moment he ~~ 


finished some one yelled “Hopper,” and 
DeWolf Hopper acknowledged the ap- 
plause. The crowd, however, was so 


insistent on “Casey” that finally he gave _ 4 


it. Next came Chauncey Olcott, who 
sang “My Wild Irish Rose.” Then 
Willie Howard of the Howard Broth- 
ers, who were playing in “The Passing 
Show,” sang a couple of character par- 
odies. Irene Franklin gave one of her 
songs with her husband, Bert Green, 
playing the piano accompaniment ; Lelia 
McIntyre sang “Dr. Tinkle Tinker of 
Old Toy Town;” and Chauncey Olcott 
borrowed the orchestra leader’s violin 
and took it to Fritz Kreisler, who. re- 
sponded by playing a short aria of his 
own composition. 
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A MAN IN A MILLION 


“T was detained in a Western town for a night,” said George Cohan, chatting 
one evening at the Lambs’ Club, “and thought I would run in the only theatre the 
town afforded and see the show. It happened to be a play and it was certainly 
a very bad one. When the curtain fell on the first act, sounds of marked dis- 
approbation were heard from all parts of the house. One man alone sat perfectly 
quiet and he happened to be sitting directly in front of me. 

“At the close of the second act there was a perfect tornado of hisses. Still the 
man sat unmoved. Finally, I decided to find out his opinion of the play. I leaned 
over to him and said: 

“*Pardon me, sir, but are you not disgusted with this miserable play ?” 

“*T am, indeed,’ he replied heartily. 

“‘Then how is it,’ I asked, ‘that you don’t signify your displeasure like the 
rest of us?” 

“Well, you see, it’s this way with me,’ he explained. ‘I came in on a free 
ticket, and as I am getting something for nothing I do not think [I am justified in 
expressing my disgust; but I’ll tell you what I’ll do: if this confounded play gets 
any worse I am going out to the box-office and buy a ticket, and then I can come 
back and hiss like the rest of you.’ ” 
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By Marian Bruntlett 


TUART MARSH, successful 
| S producer of musical comedy, 
| had pronounced upon Mar- 


garet Elison’s voice. She could sing! 

In her tiny office—she was an As- 
sistant Head in the Millinery—she was 
telling it to Kean Conners, who man- 
aged the Sporting Goods Department 
on the ninth floor. He had fallen into 
the habit of waiting for the elevator 
up in her office. Several usually went 
up while he waited. 

Now Kean did not agree with Mr. 
Marsh. What was worse, he said so. 

“You can’t do stage singing, Miss 
Elison,” he expostulated. “Simply can’t 
put it over.” 

Then indeed did he find that his 
demure divinity with the lace frills over 
her hands had a temper! 

“Why have you praised my voice,”— 
her anger blazed all the more hotly be- 
cause it was quiet—“if you didn’t think 
I could sing?” 

How he did repent of his asinine pan- 
egyrics! 

“You can sing,” he returned. “Just 
the sort of singing a fellow loves to 
hear around the kitchen. But for the 
stage! Forget it, Miss Elison, forget 
it!” 

She could sing around the kitchen! 
Nothing could have been more insult- 
ing. But only the quick flame in her 
cheek showed the heat within. 

“T’ve worked so hard,” she said plain- 
tively, in the tone a woman reserves 
especially to make a man feel coarse 
and lumbering and without understand- 
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ing. “I’ve put every cent I could save 
for three years into my voice, and I’ve 
worn durable clothes for it when [ 
wanted fussy, perishable ones.” 

“Well,” he said, and there wasn’t 
trace of shame in his honest hearti- 
ness, “I thought all along it was foo 
ish, but you seemed to feel so ka-snifty 
about your ‘aht’ I hadn’t the heart to 
say anything. But I’m going to tell you © 
something straight from the shoulder 
to-day.” He fingered a paste board box 
on a level with his towering head. “T 
knew that fellow Marsh in college. He 
isn’t after your voice—there are plenty ~ 
better where he came from.” 

Again that plain speaking—like a big 
terrible brother! 

“You have no right to say such 
things!” she exclaimed, her cheeks — 
burning until they hurt. “I shall have~ 
nothing to do with Mr. Marsh except in 
a business way.” 

“Oh, you wont—” iy 

Involuntarily he jerked the box and — 
a deluge of fine, feathery affairs stuck 
to him and covered the floor of her 
office. It added the last straw to her 
load of irritation. She actually per-— 
mitted her smooth brow the luxury of © 
a pucker. 

“Dear me!” she cried. “I must stop 
allowing people outside the department 
in here. Be careful, Mr. Conners; do 
stand still. You almost stepped upon an 
expensive aigrette.” 

Finding he could not keep his feet 
off things and gather them up at the 
same time, he let her do the collecting. © 
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shoulders. “It feels good to be plucked 
‘by some folks. Do it again.” 

But she did not respond in kind. She 
was in no mood for jokes. 

“TJ don’t see why I shouldn’t succeed 
“on the stage,” she said resentfully. 
- “Look at that Fat Fairy person we 
heard the other night. She is as igno- 
rant—” 

_“As a nightingale,” Kean promptly 
finished, “and with the voice of one. No, 
Miss Elison, you aren’t in her class at 
all. I’m talking to you like a mother this 
morning and you'll thank me when you 

over being too mad to— Why, Miss 
ison, what is the matter? Have I said 
_ anything to hurt your feelings?” 
_ For she had sobbed aloud. 

“Oh!” she choked out, “keep your 
big feet off that plume! And please, 
please, go and manage your old sport- 
ing goods and quit trying to manage 


He was astonished. He started to tell 
her something beginning with “My 
dear” and ending with “a duck of a 
place on the North Shore,” but he had- 
n't the first word out when Mr. Mc- 
Glade knocked at the door, and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, immediately 


a opened it. Mr. McGlade had come to 


talk ribbons or roses with Miss Elison 
and there wasn’t room for him in the 
office. Therefore he looked with mean- 
ing so severe—not at Kean but at the 
"Space occupied by him—that Kean had 
nothing to do but dive into the next 
elevator up. 

Mr. McGlade noticed the expression 
of Margaret’s face. 

“Have ye the grippe comin’ on?” he 
asked in an aggrieved tone. “You don’t 
look fit to be seen. It’s too bad just 
when we’re so busy. That’s the worrst 
of wimmen in business. No one knows 
what a large concern like this loses on 
"em each year.” 

Mr. McGlade considered it his reli- 
gious duty to let the women feel, when- 
ever possible, that their place was not 
in “the Loop.” 

“T’m all right,” Margaret returned 
shortly, and immediately decided in 
favor of ribbons—dark, sad, funereal 


ribbons. Mr. McGlade disposed of, she 
remarked to a troublesome, insistent 
eT within herself : 

a not cancel my en ent 
with Mr. Marsh. I shall set Kaua 
Conners is no judge of voices. I shall 
not do it.” 

_ And she fell upon her work with the 
industry only possible to a woman thor- 
oughly incensed with a man, whom in 
that queer hidden part of her that has 
no words, only a little thrill for the 
truth, she suspects of being in the right. 

Never had she been so efficient. She 
attended to some difficult correspond- 
ence that had been awaiting an hour 
of inspiration. She pacified by telephone 
a customer tearfully irate because she 
feared that the plumage on her hat had 
been plucked from a female bird. The 
customer felt strongly that only selected 
males should be plucked for millinery 
purposes. Margaret argued with her 
patiently. . 

“Thank you,” the customer said at 
last. “You don’t know how you've re- 
lieved me. I wouldn’t have believed it 
possible.” 

And all the time Margaret was afraid 
she was going to do it! 

She arranged for a marvelous sale of 
hats at less than ten dollars, producing 
an artistic bit of “copy” thereupon that, 
brought sunshine to the soul of the ad- 
vertiser. 

“I wonder if I’ll do it?” she thought 
as she watched the advertiser walk off 
leaving bubbles of gratitude behind. 

~ She went out and looked over the dis- 
play, changing a hat here and there. 
Nothing escaped her this morning. She 
even fluffed out the hair of pretty Essie 
Liss, who had plastered it down until 
it looked applied to her head like shoe 
polish. 

“There, Essie,” she said. ‘“That’s 
fairer to your face—and to your busi- 
ness. Some customer is sure to ask you 
to put on a hat and it’s up to us to give 
the hats every chance, Essie.” 

Which the adoring Essie immediately 
recognized as a fine little bit of busi- 

~ness philosophy. 

Then, all of the work she could find 
being done very painstakingly and in- 
telligently, she went back into her office 





and quite unaccountably burst into 
tears. 

“I’m going to do it!” she said. “After 
longing all these years for the chance 
to go on the stage, I’m going to let Kean 
Conners influence me to give it up!” 

And then she called Stuart Marsh on 
the telephone and told him she would 
not take part in the new production. 

This had an unexpected result. It 
brought Stuart Marsh to the store that 
afternoon, which was farther than he 
would have gone for a voice. However, 
Mr. Marsh was finding it hard in these 
later days to happen upon women who 
gave him the quickness of spirit, the in- 
spirational verve that used to come 
from preying upon almost any pretty 
woman, And the artistic temperament 
demands stimulus. It is a solemn duty 
to obtain it. In Margaret he hoped to 
fulfill his solemn duty well. Her pret- 
tiness was intelligent; her response to 
emotion was delicate but almost as sure 
as the response of a child; her piquancy 
was charmingly charged with serious- 
ness. No wonder. It would charge any- 
one’s piquancy with seriousness to work 
in “the Loop” all day and then hound 
Art at night. 

As Margaret was in the workroom 
when he arrived, he passed the time by 
smiling at pretty Essie Liss. But Essie 
being only an eight-dollar-a-week girl, 
Loop-wise, with no voice and no desire 
to spend her immediate future in accu- 
mulating a past, she showed him what 
a good back can do forea home-made 
shirtwaist. 

Now Margaret also was Loop-wise. 
She had noted that Mr. Marsh’s re- 
sponsive lips gave the impression of 
having responded too often, that his 
handsome, long-lashed eyes were both 
woman-hungry and woman-weary. But 
the hope of a Voice can silence even 
Loop-wisdom. 

Nor did she find it hard to believe 
that she had been mistaken in her low 
estimate of herself. Under the right 
conditions hope turns to belief as read- 
ily as cabbage to kraut. He asked and 
she explained why she had telephoned 
as she had—a store acquaintance, Mr. 
Kean Conners of the Sporting Goods, 
had told her she could not hope to suc- 


ceed on the stage—and Mr. Cor 


ie: ie college sap wien oa? £ mighti 
e great man laughed as if mi 
amused; but he involuntarily glanced 
around. . 

“Kean Conners!” he repeated. “Is 
that big bear here?” 

“On the ninth floor,” she replied. 

The glance around deserves elucida- ~~ 
tion. Once in college days Kean Con- = 
ners’ big foot, coming from the rear, 
had put Mr. Marsh in bed for a week. © 
Kean accidently had happened upon” 
him seeking stimulus from the lips of 
a washerwoman’s little daughter. 

However, not seeing Kean with his — 
large moral foot about, Mr. Marsh pro- ~ 
ceeded to tell Margaret more pleasant — 
things about herself. 

“You have personality,” he assured 
her. “The personality. None of us can 
define it, but any of us would go ten 
thousand miles to find it.” 

Personality! And she had it! Oh, 
magic! Wasn’t it wonderful that she 
hadn’t lost it in this wretched atmos-— 
phere of exchange and barter? Mar-— 
garet shuddered at the thought. And ~ 
she looked scorn upon the hats—poor 
silent things that had given her so much 
pleasure. 

“IT want to talk this new thing we 
have on now over with you,” Mr, — 
Marsh continued. He felt a connois- — 
seur’s enjoyment in the surprised, swift- — 
changing lights that flattery brought to 
her eyes, the glow of her cheeks, like — 
that of some bright wild fruit, the quick 
swell of her young bosom. “You busi- — 
ness girls have concentration, ideas. 
With your temperament, your sugges> ~ 
tions will be invaluable. Are you free. 
to-night? We’ll have a spin in my car 
—a quiet little dinner, perhaps the sec- 
ond act of ‘The Fat Fairy.’” 

The mention of “The Fat Fairy” sent 
a shiver of cold through the warmth 
of her pleasure. So Mr. Marsh too” 
thought the creature could sing! But 
she accepted the invitation. 

Now on the ninth floor, Kean Con-" 
ners was not riveted to business with 
his customary attention. 

“Darn my hide!’ he remarked after 
his tenth mistake. “I may as well go 
down and get that girl to go with me 
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to some musical grouch with too much 
‘Backbone to let her wish lies out of him 
with her dimples. Then I'll ask her 
‘about that house on the North Shore 
“for her to sing in. She’s sure got me 
‘goin’ ; I can’t pass a ‘Flat for Rent’ sign 
‘without palpitation of the heart. But I 
don’t want a wife who’s going to com- 
‘pare her kitchen to a stage every time 
she has to go into it.” 

_ Therefore it happened that Kean 
_ Conners stepped from the elevator in 
time to see Margaret accepting Marsh’s 
invitation for the evening. It did not 
look pleasant to Kean. And there was 
something in the girl’s attitude—a with- 
drawal from Marsh’s crowding near- 
mess, a look of instinctive fight under 
the excited glow—an instinct that she 
“would remember later, perhaps—that 
caused Keen’s foot to twitch. 

Mr. McGlade called Margaret away 
just then. She went without seeing 
Kean. 

Marsh, however, after she was gone, 
glanced idly about and laid eyes on his 
- old college mate. He advanced patron- 
izingly. 

“How are you, Conners?” he asked 
as easily as if he never had been kicked. 
His hand was outstretched in magnan- 
imous friendliness. “What changes 
time can bring. The hero of the grid- 
iron in a department store!” 

Kean’s tugging foot actually bothered 
him. He addressed a vigorous thought 
to it. 

“Be quiet!” he commanded. “That 
isn’t the way to settle things now. We 
have reached the age of civility.” 
® But some men never get past being 
big boys. Kean’s hand on the way to 
Marsh’s obeyed an impulse—which 
some folks, who wouldn’t know an im- 
pulse outside a book, declare is dead 
as door nails in “the Loop,’—and 
formed itself into a fist. The fist 
plumped out until stopped by Marsh’s 
nose! Kean himself hardly knew how 
it had occurred, but, it being an occur- 
rence he had caused,-there was nothing 
to do but stand by it. He shoved his 
handkerchief into Marsh’s hand. 

“There!” he said. “You'll need more 
than one. In fact, you'll wish it was a 
sheet before your nose lets up on you.” 


Fortunately they were screened from’ 
view by a wall arrangement upon which 
hats could be seen but not fingered. 

Strange how even the very clever 
meet such occurrences just like the alley 
bred—with sputtering. 

“You big bully, you'll repent—” 
Marsh begany but Kean forcibly. helped 
him into-the next*elevator down. 

When Margaret returned and found 
Marsh gone she was a trifle piqued. 
Still, she couldn’t expect a man of his 
importance to wait around a depart- 
ment: store indefinitely. She saw Kean, 
who was still standing by the elevator 
wishing his foot had been as aggressive 
as his fist. 

“Oh, Mr. Conners!” She could not 
resist telling him-about her visitor. “I 
called Mr. Marsh on the telephone this 
morning to cancel my engagement with 
him, and what do you think? He came 
to the store himself to dissuade me.” 

She did not notice the peculiar light 
in Kean’s eye. 

“Uh-huh,” he returned sarcastically, 
fumbling his watch charm. 

“T don’t hold anything against you 
though,” she assured him. “You could- 
n’t be expected to realize what an 
unusual quality my voice possesses. 
Only you shouldn’t be so sure of things 
outside your own line, Mr. Conners.” 

“Thanks,” Kean replied, drily. 

But he could not dispel her glow. 
Triumphantly she told him that she 
was going to dinner with Mr. Marsh 
that night—he wanted her opinion 
upon a new production. Then did Kean 
explode. 

“Cut it out!” he exclaimed. “Talk 
about me butting in outside my line! If 
you wanted an opinion on hats, would 
you go to a swell society dame on the 
Lake Shore Drive who knows how to 
wear ’em or would you go to grumpy 
old McGlade? McGlade, of course—you 
know your business in hats. And in 
this matter of a stage production, wont 
your opinion be worth a heap? Say, 
honest now! For goodness sake, girl, 
use your intelligence a while instead of 
your vanity.” 

Her flush changed to an angry. flush. 

“I just wish I hadn’t been nice to 
you!” she flung out. 





“You'll be wishing you hadn’t been 
nice to Marsh next,” he retorted. “He 
wont keep that engagement with you. 
I know the pup. He’ll call you up and 
tell you he can’t come because he’s hurt 
his nose—slipped on a banana peel, or 
run into a motor car, or a chunk of 
scenery, or something. I don’t know 
just what. All I know is his nose will 
be hurt. That’s his stock excuse. He 
makes it real funny. You'll fall for it all 
right-o!” 

Margaret gazed at Kean with chin 
elevated. How had she ever admired 
this crude, commonplace hulk? 

“And when he does call up and tell 
you,” Kean continued, “you’re going 
out to dinner anyway—with me.” 

She responded coldly. 

“Yes—when he does,” she said. “To 
show my faith in him I will promise 
that. And I can assure you I wouldn’t 
do it if I hadn’t perfect confidence in 
Mr. Marsh, for I wouldn’t fight through 
an evening with you for anything in the 
world!” 

And Kean grinned widely as he took 
the next elevator up. 

Having thus found him eminently 
capable of baking his own pie, Kean’s 
guardian angel resolved to stick a help- 
ing finger therein. 

For it could have been nothing less 
than his guardian angel that brought 
the Fat Fairy to the store—the Fat 
Fairy, warm with wrath and rolling a 
bellicose blue orb. She had tried on half 
the hats in the Loop and found that 
each and all of them ridiculed her en- 
larged style of beauty. 

Her arrival in the store caused a com- 
motion. But she did not notice it nor 
the sudden democracy it created as 
“The Fat Fairy!” flew behind the 
hand from saleswoman to shopper and 
from shopper to saleswoman. Young 
Jamie, rushing an armful of “ladies 
lawnjerries” to the White Goods, 
dropped them in his worshipful amaze 
at sight of her, and nearly died of 
admiration at the magnificent disdain 
with which she trampled over them. 

She went straight into the Millinery 
and seated herself with a loud expira- 
tion before a mirror. Instantly custom- 
ers were left unhatted or near-hatted 


as little saleswomen joined in the rush 
to fit that well-known head, which w 
only a trifle smaller and less gorgeously 
colored than its lithographed likenesses — 
that adorned the “L” stations. Essie ~ 
Liss won in the race. 

She blessed her good luck and in- 
quired what Madam would have? 

The answer was disconcerting, as was 
the large coloratura rumble in which ~ 
it came. a 

“Sump’n in royal blue, Ligon, | lady, 
an’ if it makes me look like a Rocky- 
ford cheese gone bum, take care a yer- 
self in time!” —~ 

Margaret, listening, gasped. She ~ 
found it easy to believe, as was re- — 
ported, that the Fat Fairy had arisen — 
miraculously, not like the goddess of 
old from the sea-foam, but from her 
own pungent soapsuds. 

“And yet they can admire her!” she 
thought. “Surely if she can succeed I 
can.” 

Essie brought a creation in royal 
blue. Painstakingly and tremblingly, she — 
fitted it to the large head. At the reflec- ~ 
tion that faced the Fairy the storm that — 
had been rumbling broke. ‘ 

“My Gosh!” she thundered. “If I has 


to look at my phiz under many more ~ 


of these ongawdly lids the management — 
o’ this here Emporium ’Il be sweepin’ 
little bits of me up for a week!” 
Hastily Essie removed the offending 
head-gear. Sorrowfully she wished she 
had not had such good luck, but a glance 


around convinced her that she couldn’t — 


get rid of it now. Sometimes nothing is 
harder to part with than the luck once 
coveted by all. 

Essie found another hat in the desired 
color. And this time she had the pres- 
ence of mind to place it on her own head 


instead of the Fairy’s. It mollified the 


Fairy somewhat. But— 

“Put it on me!” The Fairy growled. 

And at the sight that met her, that 
Fat Fairy actually arose, handglass in 
fist, and crashed it through the mirror 
that dared give back such an image! 

It brought saleswomen ; it brought the 
floor manager ; it brought shoppers, one 
of them a lame little old lady frantic- 
ally operating her wheel chair; it 
brought Mr. McGlade. 
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“Oh, woman! woman!” he re- 
‘proached, his upper lip drawn down 
‘until he looked worse than one of the 
old notables in an ancient copy of the 
Signing of the Declaration. 

_ The Fairy turned upon him. 

“Shet yer face!” she shouted. “I 
guess I can affoid to pay for what I 
boists !” 

The little old lady in the wheel chair 
’ laughed aloud. Margaret stepped up to 
the Fairy. A face always set her mind 
to work upon a hat and her professional 
instinct was aroused. She took the Fairy 
by the arm. 

“Sit down,” she said authoritatively. 
“T’m going to fit you.” 

The bellicose blue orb was rolled 
upon her. It met the firmness, the sure- 
"mess in Margaret’s gray one. And she 
- actually seated herself before a mirror 
that had not felt the force of her wrath. 

Nor was she allowed to stop with 
that. 

“Not that way,” Margaret com- 
manded quietly,. while her listeners 
shivered for her. “Turn your back to 
the mirror, please.” 

Then did the Fairy flame. 

. “An’ let you make a funny valentine 
- out o’ me! Not much I—” 

“Turn your back to the mirror, 
please.” 

And never another word did the 
Fairy utter. She only sighed like an un- 
truly child glad to be made to “behave,” 
and gave the mirror her broad back. 

Margaret next whispered to Essie 
Liss, who darted off and returned with 
something which she, with great 
secrecy, pressed into Margaret’s hand. 
And before the astonished spectators 
Margaret copiously powdered the shine 
of wrath from the Fat Fairy’s nose! 

“Of all the noive!” the Fairy ejacu- 
lated, but she did not offer physical 
objection. 

he Fat Fairy’s nose powdered, her 
hair arranged, Margaret did not even 
look over the handsome hats in the 
cases. She went to a drawer and re- 
turned with an untrimmed chiffon shape 
of the correct blue and constructed by 
some one with vision sufficiently gener- 
ous to include the huge but proud. She 
put it upon the Fairy’s head. She pat- 


ted and bent it until it had a “belong- 
there” look. She tried several trim- 
mings, then stood aside to think. The 
spectators watched her hopefully— 
trustfully. It was real fun, this! 

Presently she clapped her hands 
softly and ran into her tiny office. She 
had remembered the feather that she 
had plucked from Kean’s shoulders that 
morning—a feather of beautiful blue 
wonderfully shaded to soft tans. In tri- 
umph she returned with it and pinned it 
to the back of the hat. A pleased little 
“Ah!” went up from the spectators. 
She fastened an odd, leather-colored 
rose in front. The spectators applauded. 

The Fairy was allowed to turn 
around. 

“Ha-ah!’ slipped happily through 
her lips. “Aint that fine and dandy!” 

The little old lady in the wheel chair 
spoke delightedly : 

“Doesn’t it give you the grandest 
thrill,” she exclaimed, “to see a person 
doing just the work for which. she is 
intended !” 

The words struck upon Margaret 
coldly. 

“The work for which she is in- 
tended!” echoed through her brain. 

“I’m not intended to fit hats when 
that creature is intended to sing!” she 
thought in passionate denial. 

But that insistent hidden part of her, 
that would thrill to truth, called up the 
memory that when she had been only a 
seven dollar-a-week girl, she had 
amused herself when riding back and 
forth to work on the “L” by imagining 
hats that were on heads into hats that 
should have been there. She always 
had loved to think out a face while put- 
ting a hat together. She had to force 
herself to vocal practice now—she told 
herself sharply to stop! 

“I can succeed on the stage if this 
woman can,” she thought as she car- 


‘ried the hat to the workroom, followed 


by the Fairy’s solemn if scripturally 
mixed adjuration to see that not “by 
one jit ner tottle” should it be changed. 
“T can succeed if she can. Mr. Marsh 
knows a voice when he hears one.” 

Upon her return from the _work- 
room, however, something happened to 
shatter her faith, 





She found the little old lady in the 
wheel chair and the Fat Fairy in de- 
lighted converse. 

“I’m so glad I saw it—mirror smash- 
ing and all,” the little old lady giggled. 
“Of course, a lady with kinks in her 
spine like I have can’t go to the theatres, 
but think what I'll have to tell when the 
young folks start to rave over your 
singing the next time—especially your 
singing of that solo in the second act. 
I can’t hear that ever but—well—lI’ll 
have my story too and it’ll be some- 
thing bigger than theirs.” 

The Fairy looked down at the little 
old lady. The successful hat made her 
feel very generous. 

“Say,” she said, “you’re goin’ to hear 
that solo too. If anybody around here 
objects to my breakin’ loose they can 
lump it er put me out.” She smiled, 
displaying one well-shaped, ham-sized 
hand. 

And dropping down on her knees 
beside the chair so she could look the 
little old lady full in the face, she sang 
her solo from the second act of “The 
Fat Fairy” in a voice so wonderful one 
forgot the foolish words. 

Margaret, listening, knew then that 
Mr. Marsh had lied to her. He wasn’t 
after her voice when there were voices 
like this in the world! She looked hard 
at the Fat Fairy, on her knees in a de- 
partment store, singing as unconcern- 
edly as if-she had been four years old, 
to a queer little old lady with kinks in 
her spine! And Margaret knew she 
never, never could release herself so 
fully to an impulse. Could it hint at an 
emotional equipment that was part of 
the Fat Fairy’s success? 

Margaret was called to the telephone. 
It was Mr. Marsh. The first sound of 
his voice changed the tenor of her 
thoughts—it was so cultured, so as- 
sured, so entirely the tone of the man 
who doesn’t make mistakes. 

“He knows if I can sing,” she thought 
with relief. “I’m different from this 
Fat Fairy person—that’s all. I wont 
listen to anyone else except Mr. Marsh, 
nor torment myself a minute longer.” 

But hark! What was this he was 
saying? 


“I shall have to postpone our 
ment for to-night,” she heard, “al- 
though it desolates me. The truth is, I 
have had an accident so commonplace 
it would be comical had it only hap- 
pened to some one else. Nevertheless I 
shall not be seen for a few days, as I 
slipped on a banana peel and hurt my 
nose. In fact, at present my nose is 
swelled all over my face.” 

Stupidly Margaret repeated: 

“You slipped—slipped—slipped on a 
banana peel and hurt your nose!” She 
pulled herself together. “Well, listen, 
Mr. Marsh: Our engagement isn’t 
postponed—it’s broken! And I shall 
not accept your offer of a part in that 
new production. I can’t sing—not 
sort of singing—and you know it per- 
fectly well.” 

It didn’t seem to be herself that was 
speaking—it seemed as if that queer, 
hidden part of her that heretofore had 
had no words, only a little thrill for the 
truth, had found voice! 

She placed the receiver of the tele- 
phone on its hook and sat with her head 
in her hands while the bell rang and 
rang and rang. Some one knocked at 
her door. She paid no more attention 
than to the telephone, and some one 
opened the door. She looked the some 
one straight in the eye and wondered 
how, only a few hours ago, she had 
thought him a crude, commonplace 
hulk, 

He jingled the contents of his 
pockets and looked at her question- 
ingly. 

She confessed bravely. 

“He—he—he did,” she said. “He— 
he slipped on a banana peel and hurt 
his nose.” 

Kean brought a hand thwacking 
against his thigh. Then his conscience 
gave a twinge. 

“You don’t need to go with me if 
you don’t want to,” he conceded gen- 
erously. 

The flush that rose in her cheek 
looked hopeful for that housé on the 
North Shore. 

“You made the engagement and I'll 
keep you to it,” she said. ““There’s noth- 
ing wrong with your nose.” 





CYRIL MAUDE’S CHARACTERS ARE 
NOT MERELY MR. MAUDE 


CHANNING POLLOCK’S Review 


of the New Plays in New York 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERB ROTH 


Act: To perform on the stage. 
ImpersonaTE: To represent the per- 
son, character and actions of another. 


r QUOTE from the justly cele- 
ag brated chef-d’ceuvre of the 
late Noah Webster—and con- 


clude from the quotation that, while 
the art of acting never flourished more 
than it does to-day, the art of imperson- 
ation has been by way of becoming a 
lost art. 

And, if the gentle reader accuse me 
of splitting hairs, I shall reply that the 
subject which has no hairs to split must 
be a very bald subject, indeed. 

The William Winter of our discon- 
tent to the contrary notwithstanding, 
our theatre never has witnessed better 
acting than during the current season. 
One thinks immediately of the polished 
and intelligent performances of Ethel 


Barrymore, Laurette Taylor, David 
Warfield, Leo — Ditrichstein, Arnold 
Daly, Emily Stevens, Edwin Arden, 
Chrystal Herne, Guy Standing, John 
Glendinning, Lewis Stone, William 
Morris, Franklyn Ardell, Elsie Fergu- 
son and Holbrook Blinn. Of actual im- 
personation, however, except in the not- 
quite-typical cases of John Cope, Joseph 
Allen and Lyn Harding, we had none 
until the advent of Forbes-Robertson 
and of Cyril Maude. 

Our lost art is the kind of art that 
made it possible for a man to play Shy- 
lock at eight o’clock and Slasher at 
10:55. Singularly enough, the rarity of 
real impersonation is'due to a demand 
for better acting. Education and sophis- 
tication carried us past the time when a 
mummer could hide his incompetence 
behind a beard, and say: “Now I am 
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Othello.” Not being able to keep up 
with the procession, the impersonator 
dropped out of it altogether. 
Opportunity for a display of versatil- 
ity, and so, for training in characteriza- 
tion, has been conspicuously lacking. 
An-actor who makes a hit in a part 
eontinues in that part for a year or two, 
and, when he is engaged again, it is to 
revert to type. Our theatre being prac- 


tically without players skilled in assum- - 


ing to be what they are not, managers 
devote themselves to players skilled in 
showing what they are, and so histrion- 
ism has become a parade of person- 
ality. 

Thespiatis themselves resent this, 
without being able to understand or to 
change it. A gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, an actor of the old school, spent 
last summer trying to get one part or 
another and always learning that he 
was not “the type.” At last, he wound 
up in the office of a manager who 
wanted him to play a curmudgeon. 
“This fellow’s father,” said the man- 
ager, “was a sea captain—” 

“No use!” interrupted my friend. 
“I’m not ‘the type.’ My father was an 
actor !” 


CYRIL MAUDE 


Into this state of things have come 
two men of a vanishing race—Forbes- 
Robertson and Cyril Maude. At the 
Shubert Theatre our titled visitor has 
been seen as Shylock, and as Mark Em- 
bury in “Mice and Men;” as Hamlet, 
and as Dick Heldar in “The Light That 
Failed;” as Othello, and as Jacques 
Bernez in “The Sacrament of Judas,” 
and the Passer-By in “The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back.” Meanwhile, at 
Wallack’s, Mr. Maude has played Tod- 
dles, Major Bingham in “The Second 
in Command,” James Barley in “Beauty 
and the Barge,” James Cottenham in 
“Tantalizing Tommy,” and, finally, with 
such success that he has abandoned his 
repertory in its favor, Andrew Bullivant 
in “Grumpy,” a comedy of crime by 
Horace Hodges and T. Wigney Per- 
cyval. 

Cyril Maude’s characters are not 
merely Cyril Maude, nor is it the least 
exaggeration to say that none of them 





could be better done if the delineator 
had devoted his life to just that kind of 
role. Here is richly impersonal art—the 
vizualization of a human creature en- 
dowed with a hundred outward mani- 
festations of character. Mr. Maude’s 
Bullivant, an aged criminal lawyer 
known as Grumpy, is a finely finished 
creation, revealing a nice sense of com- 
edy and of drama synchronously with 
complete understanding of the rdle, 
How wonderfully, for example, is de- 
picted the occasional flaring up of a 
keen mind all but smothered in the 
ashes of age and bodily infirmity. No 
one who appreciates really good acting 
can afford to miss this impersonation, 
which lends importance to an entertain- 
ing play. 

Grumpy, who suggests J. E. Dodson’s 
Sir John Cotswold in “The House Next 
Door,” so much more closely parallels 
Winthrop Clavering, the novelist-detec- 
tive portrayed by John Emerson in 
“The Conspiracy,” that the similarity 
seems hardly explained by co-incidence. 
Both characters are far out of the ordi- 
nary ; each is an eccentric, irascible old 
fellow, who, while provoking laughter 
by his oddities, succeeds in fastening a 


‘crime upon those guilty of it. Co-inci- 


dence or telepathy must account for the 
likeness, however, since “Grumpy” 
never has been acted in London, and 
only recently anywhere else. 
“Grumpy” is a very good play of the 
class badly represented by “The Con- 
spiracy.” As Dumas called his romance 
“The Lady of the Camellias,” the 
Messrs. Hodges and Percyval might 
have called theirs “The Gentleman of 
the Camellias,” since a flower of that 
genus enabled Mr. Bullivant to ascer- 
tain who robbed his nephew and pros- 
pective grandson-in-law, Ernest Heron. 
Ernest is the custodian of an exceed- 
ingly valuable diamond, with which he 
stops over night at the country home of 
the Bullivants, chiefly to see his fiancée, 
Virginia. This young lady has begun to 
be interested in a handsome house- 
guest, known as Mr. Jarvis. Her sweet- 
heart is received somewhat coldly, and 
then, everybody else presumably having 
gone to bed, is left alone in the drawing 
room. An instant later the door is 














































opened a few inches, an arm is thrust 


_ through the aperture, and the hand at- 
tached thereto gropes for and finds the 

electric light switch. There is a fight in 

the dark, and the glow of a grate fire 

_ feveals Heron lying bound before the 
hearth. 

Bullivant’s only real clue is a camellia 
and a leaf bound together with a human 
hair. A serving maid admits having 
done the binding and given the bouton- 
' niére to Ernest. In the struggle, the 

_ flower falls to the floor, and Jarvis, sup- 
posing it to have come from his own 
coat, possesses himself of it. Subse- 
quently, he exchanges the camellia for 
a fresher one, pinned to his lapel by 
Virginia, who puts the evidence in her 
handbag and goes to visit relatives in 
London. Thither Jarvis is followed by 
Bullivant, in his quest of the little Jap- 
anese rose, the importance of which the 

thief has begun to realize, and which, 
at his request, is sent him in an envel- 
ope addressed by Virginia. Recognizing 
the handwriting, and suspecting a liai- 
son, Bullivant intercepts_the envelope, 
and, eventually, compels the restoration 
of the diamond. Miss Bullivant, disillu- 
sioned as to Jarvis, prepares to marry 
Ernest, while her grandfather, still 
complaining querulously of the swal- 
lows that build in the chimneys, goes 
off to bed. 

The suspense of this story is skillfully 
maintained, and the story is illuminated 
by flashes of humor springing both 
from the character of its chief figure 
and from the unexpectedness of its in- 
cidents. Not the least of the delights 
of the performance is its beautifully 
spoken English. Though we rarely have 
occasion to suspect the fact, ours is a 
lovely language. One can’t help regret- 
ting that it is so little used in America. 
Margery Maude, the charming young 
daughter of Cyril Maude and his wife, 
Winifred Emery, is sweet and refresh- 
ing in the rdle of Virginia, while 
Edward Combermere and Montagu 
Love are most satisfactory as the en- 
amored Ernest and the scheming Mr. 
Jarvis. Lennox Pawle, remembered for 
his butler, Brooke-Hoskyn, in “Pom- 
mander Walk,” contributes an unctuous 
study of the “fence,” Isaac Wolfe. 


FORBES-ROBERTSON 


IN ONLY two of the. parts he has 
played this season is Forbes-Robertson 
new to America. One of these, Othello, 


he is acting for the first time this side 


of the water as we go to press. The 
other, Shylock, is a performance that 
disturbs neither traditions nor earlier 
idols. Sir Johnston’s portrayal could not 
well be other than intelligent and capa- 
ble. The lines are beautifully read, and 
the character is realized as picturesque- 
ly Oriental, There is nothing novel or 
especially striking, however, either in 
its conception or in the interpretive 
“business.” Forbes-Robertson is at his 
best in the scene of rage that begins the 
third act of the play—but no actor of 
more than mediocre attainments ever 
has failed in that scene. The pitifulness 
of Shylock, always close to the surface 
in the impersonation of Irving, the 
pathos that revealed itself heart-break- 
ingly in the speech, “It was my tur- 
quoise; I had it of Leah when I was a 
bachelor: I would not have given it for 
a wilderness of monkeys,” does not im- 
press one in the Forbes-Robertson 
presentment of “The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

In my time there has been only one 
Portia, and her name was Ellen Terry, 
but Gertrude Elliott is very lovely and 
very charming. If she delivers the 
familiar lines as to “the quality of 
mercy” with somewhat too much fer- 
vor, that same fervor, together with a 


“thrilling note of exultance, gives life to 


her pronouncement: “Tarry a little; 
there is something else!” 

The production itself is not note- 
worthy. The genius that enables Forbes- 
Robertson to skip nimbly from “Ham- 
let” to “Caesar and Cleopatra” does not 
animate his company, which, with one 
or two exceptions, lacks dignity and 
distinction in reading Shakespeare. The 
stage direction retains the old, and, for 
the most part, meaningless “business,” 
while the brief carnival scene of which 
Irving made a great deal is carried out 
with all the reckless abandon of a bank 
holiday crowd on a rainy morning in 
London. Ian Robertson’s make-up in 
the role of the Duke of Venice vaguely 









































ion 


LOVE—IN “THE MISLEADING LADY” 


recalls a story, told in “The Memoirs of 
Felix Morris,” of the visiting tragedian 
who inquired of John Albaugh: “What 
are you supposed to be?” 
“The Doge,” replied Albaugh., 
“Ah!” exclaimed his inquisitor. “The 
Doge! I thought it was the dog!” 


“GENERAL JOHN REGAN” 


For sheer good humor, for utter ir- 
responsibilty, you are commended to 
“General John Regan,” in which a com- 
pany of. players none the less Irish be- 
cause they are American is appearing 
at the Hudson. 

My commendation applies only to 
persons capable of enjoying with their 
brains. The pleasure provided by this 
comedy is purely intellectual. “General 





John Regan” hasn’t even the shade of a 
ghost of a love story. It is a delightfully 
satirical farce, written with witty and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
foibles and prejudices of the Celt, rich 
in character drawing and overflowing 
with laughable oddities of dialogue. The’ 
author, programmed “George A. Birm- 
ingham,” in reality is the Reverend 
Canon Hannay, and his regular job is 
being Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin. Canon Hannay is literary 
brother to that earlier British cleric who 
endowed the world with “The Ingolds- 
by Legends.” 

“General John Regan” begins with 
the shriek of an automobile horn. The 
curtain rises to disclose a sixty-horse- 
power touring car stalled behind a one- 
mule power obstruction—a donkey 




















“standing complacently in the public 
square of Ballymoy. Horace P. Billing, 
the American who occupies the car, has 
a sense of humor. To Timothy Doyle, 
the hotel-keeper, he explains that he has 
come to Ballymoy because Ballymoy 
was the birthplace of General John 
Regan, savior of Bolivia. Doyle never 
heard of General Regan. 

Neither did Lucius O’Grady, the 
voluble and vivacious doctor at the dis- 
pensary, but to O’Grady that seems no 
reason why a statue should not be 
erected in the square to the memory of 
General Regan—especially since the 
American probably would contribute 
handsomely, and the Lord Lieutenant 
would come to the unveiling, and, in 
that way, the hotel-keeper would profit 
sufficiently to justify his forgetting the 
sum due him from a certain poor but 
sociable young medico. In point of fact, 
the village was just about to erect such 
a statue. Doyle had proposed that the 
memorial be an obelisk. “It was an 
obelisk, wasn’t it, Doyle?” 

Doyle says it was. 

O’Grady shows the visitor the house 
in which the great man was born, and 
delegates Thaddeus Golligher, editor of 
the Connaught Eagle, to show him the 
ruin of the dwelling subsequently occu- 
pied by the Generaj. Also, in Mary EI- 
len, slavey at the Imperial, he reveals 
the grandniece of the General. When 
Major Kent protests, O’Grady inquires: 
“Do you want to deprive Mary Ellen 
of the satisfaction of having a statue 
put up to her uncle?” 

Billing subscribes £100, and goes 
away, leaving O’Grady to arrange with 
Mrs. Gregg and Mrs. De Courcy to pre- 
sent a bouquet and an illuminated me- 
morial to the Lord Lieutenant. Also, to 
dress Mary Ellen as an Irish fairy, and 
to rehearse the town band in “Rule 
Britannia,” which, for fear of local 
sentiment, is introduced to the populace 
as “an ancient Irish battle march.” 

Then comes a screamingly funny 
meeting of a committee on ways and 
means, in which it is disclosed that 
Billing has departed without leaving the 
£100, and that there is no time to have 
a statue made before the promised visit 
of the Lord Lieutenant. Doyle owns to 


a relative in Dublin, a specialist in 
“mortuary sculpture,” who has “on 
hand a full length statue of a diseased 
gentleman.” Mr. Golligher objects to “a 
second-kand statue,” but O’Grady rules 
that this statue isn’t second hand 
because “it has never been used.” 

So in the last act we behold the 
statue in the square and ready for un- 
veiling. Arrives Lord Alfred Blakeney, 
aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who refuses to appear in person, and 
demands an apology, merely because, 
upon starting to read up for his speech, 
he has failed to-find that there ever was 
a General John Regan. “Pooh!” says 
O’Grady. “Lots of statues are put up to 
people that nobody knows anything 
about. Look at the Apollo Belvedere.” 
In the end, Lord Blakeney is tricked 
into making a speech, Mary Ellen pulls 
away the covering, and there is revealed 
a bas relief of a portly gentleman resem- 
bling Abraham Lincoln and John Alex- 
ander Dowie, and standing above the 
inscription: “GENERAL JOHN REGAN. 
PaTRIOT. STATESMAN. Warrior.” Bil- 
ling, voting “the show” to be “worth 
the money,” not only writes a check for 
£100, but gives the village a substantial 
sum besides, and even Major Kent is 
obliged to admit the wisdom of Dr. 
O’Grady. 

The comedy is effervescently played 
by Arnold Daly, as O’Grady; Harry 
Harwood, as Doyle; W. G. Fay, as 
Golligher ; Frederick Burton; as Billing; 
Lionel Pape, as Blakeney; Oliver Doud 


- Byron, as a genially credulous priest; 


and Maire O’Neill, as Mary Ellen. Miss 
O’Neill is a sister of Sarah Allgood, 
who did such capital work last season 
with the Irish Players. 


“THE STRANGE WOMAN” 


For twenty minutes William Hurl- 
but’s “The Strange Woman,” with 
which Elsie Ferguson moved from the 
Lyceum to the Gaiety, promises to be 
an American “General John Regan.” 
Its basic idea is as gorgeous, its dialogue 
as coruscating, its characters seem as 
genuinely Iowan as “Mr. Birming- 
ham’s” are richly Celtic. But at 8:50 
something goes wrong. 
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What goes wrong is Mr. Hurlbut. He 
ever-fiddles. Again and again he passes 
the limits of our credulity, pushing on 
and on, too far and with too much of 
everything, except story. Mr. Hurlbut 
was inspired with the smashing notion 
of writirig a merry “Magda,” of setting 
down a Collette Willy in the home circle 
of Delphi, Iowa. John Hemingway had 
left Delphi for Paris, where he studied 
architecture and. met Inez De Pierre- 
fond, whom he brought back to present 
to his mother. Here is a capital begin- 
ning of-a play. Mr. Hurlbut makes it 
the beginning—and the end. For so ex- 
tensive a use it isn’t enough. Mr. Hurl- 
but’s whole narrative could be told in 
one act—is told in one act, in fact, and 
then told over and over again, with in- 
terminable exposition of the same char- 
acters and wearying repetition of the 
same thesis. 

Mr. Hurlbut doesn’t help matters, or 
himself, by making Jnez believe in “free 
love,” and hold out for a union without 
benefit of clergy. Ladies don’t believe in 
free love. They ‘play safe. As Joe Caw- 
thorne used to remark when asked why 
he married: “It’s a ceremony they sort 
of insist on.” When they do not—and 
the lady in this case had some excuse 
for not insisting—we don’t bring them 
home to our mother in Delphi, Iowa, 
with the idea of converting her to “free 
love.” The whole issue, in “The Strange 
Woman,” is unpleasant and unnecessary. 

“Free love” isn’t the only thing in 
this play at which our reason balks. 
There comes a time when we no longer 
can believe in the author’s “types ;” they 
become too comic, too wholly theatrical. 
There are too many letters from Paris 
devoted to the “past” of Madame 
Pierrefond. You wonder whether Paris 
has nothing to do but send bulletins to 
Delphi. There is too large a self-con- 
stituted committee to urge the lady to 
leave town. Even in Delphi, committees 
don’t urge ladies to leave town—unless 
the ladies do something too outrageous. 
They—the committees—sit on the front 
porch, and rock, and talk, and are very 
friendly indeed when the object of their 
conversation arrives unexpectedly. 

Most of all, we find it impossible to 
believe in John Hemingway's Uncle 





Walter, who makes love to Inez, and, — 
when she repulses him, promptly elects 
himself to head the committee, I haven’t 
much faith in human nature myself. 
I’m willing to admit our race capable 
of most meannesses. But this particular 
meanness is so far below zero that I 
can’t—well, it just isn’t done. It belongs 
with Mr. Hurlbut’s comic husband, 
who, having been hen-pecked for years, 
assumes sudden mastery when his wife 
is found out; with the four enemies 
whom Inez “winds around her finger?” 
in two minutes of the most obvious flat- 
tery ; with Jnez’ own very rapid conver- 
sion from her rock-grounded faith in 


the fineness of “free love.” These things _ 


all are too obviously cramped by. the- 
atrical necessity. “The moving finger 
writes, and having writ” dances its © 
marionettes at the end of a string like 
the figures in a puppet show. 

Miss Ferguson’s performance of the 
title rdle is brilliant, while her support- 
ing company averages well above the 
common. Charles Waldron is a deep 
bass hero, but sincere withal, and Lois 
Frances Clark is quite wonderful in the 
role of one of the village women. Sarah 
McVicker, and Alphonz Ethier, and 
Georgie Drew Mendum are excellent, 
too. Nor is it to be understood for a 
moment that there is no merit in “The 
Strange Woman.” Mr. Hurlbut’s 
“types,” if they are overdrawn, have a 
foundation of truth. He has had a 
searching eye for representative char- 
acter. Many of his scenes are exquisite- 
ly written. His dialogue is the brightest 
that has been spoken on our stage this 
season—not only bright, but rich in 
satire ; as when Clara Hemingway says: 
“Fourteen churches in Delphi. We 


carry on a large portion of the Lord’s © 


work for him.” It is too bad that the 
ignorance I have mentioned renders 
vain the nice use of English. Mr. Hurl- 
but’s best line didn’t draw a snicker the 
night I saw “The Strange Woman.” A 
divorcée, proud of being a bit beyond 
the pale, observes: “If you look at ‘free 
love’ broadly it would open up a whole 
world.” 

“Not a whole world,” replies Inez, 
quietly. “A half world.” 

Mr. Hurlbut’s play is worth seeing. 
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t.is a good thing until it becomes too 
much of a good thing. 


“THE MISLEADING LADY” 


TuHat “order in the theatre” so ably 
demanded by George Vaux Bacon in 
~ the last number of THE GREEN Book 
seems to be demanded by no one else. 

A sophisticated public, jadedly familiar 
“with all the devices of the dramatist, 
and not sufficiently. cultured to ap- 
_ preciate form for its own sake, clamors 
for the unusual, the unexpected, and 
the bizarre. 

Not even “The Ghost Breaker” was 
as extravagant as is “The Misleading 
Lady,” a play by the same authors, 
Charles Goddard and Paul Dickey, cur- 
rent at the Fulton. The new piece, how- 

ever, is a great deal better than the old 
one—better farce and better melo- 

“drama. Rivaling its predecessor in in- 
genuity and inventiveness, it offers, be- 
sides, two or three well, if broadly, 
drawn characters, and not a little real 
philosophy. 

Jack Craigen has come out of the 
quarter that produced young Lochinvar, 
and promptly falls in love with Helen 
Steele. The lady in the case is an ac- 
tress, who has undertaken to demon- 
strate her fitness for a certain part by 
winning Craigen. When this fact is dis- 
closed, Craigen declines to enjoy the 
joke, and we have an amusing contrast 
in the plain truth to which he treats the 
girl immediately after the conventional 

- honey of a proposal. “Of all the cards 
you women hold,” says the Westerner, 
~ “you only know how to play one—the 
ace. That takes the first trick, and then 
‘you lose all the others.” 

The “one card” is the appeal of sex. 

Helen argues that women are justi- 
fied in using the only force in which 

-they have the advantage-of men, and 
Craigen replies that, in that case, men 
are justified in using the physical 

strength that is their advantage. Saying 
which, he throws his coat over the 
lady’s head, tosses her into a motor car, 
and makes off. 

Then follows some rather strenuous 
taming of the shrew. Craigen chains 

Helen to the wall of his lodge in the 


Adirondacks, and Helen immediately 
knocks him senseless with a telephone. 
That is love. Repenting of her violence, 
Helen goes for help, and Craigen 
awakes tc look down the business end 
of a revolver held by the lady’s be- 
trothed. In a graphic scene, full of 
suspense, Craigen throws dust—literal- 
ly, the contents of a cigarette paper—in 
the eyes of the finical fiancé, and then 
Helen returns to confess that she cares 
only for her captor. The moral of. which 
would seem to be that, in courtship, the 
big stick is more effective than the long- 
stemmed rose. 

Throughout this, uproarious diver- 
sion is afforded by the intervention of a 
harmless madman who fancies himself 
to be Napoleon. Madmen, on the stage 
or elsewhere, usually are pathetic and 
appalling rather than comic, but the 
“polite lunatic” in “The Belle of New 
York” was an exception, and so is 
“Boney” in “The Misleading Lady.” 
Generally quiet, this fugitive from a 
neighboring sanatorium begins raving 
the instant he hears any combination-of 
words that suggests his supposed 
identity. “I struck him,” says Helen. 
“Yes, and I threw the water too.” 

“Waterloo!” cries “Boney.” “Well- 
ington must not reach Quatre-Bras!” 

“The Misleading Lady” serves to 
bring forth a remarkably fine actor long 
hidden in a stock company in Los 
Angeles. This gentleman is Lewis 
Stone, who reads lines with a full sense 
of value, and has less pose and pretence 
than almost any other player in our 
midst. Frank Sylvester is inoffensive 
and humorous as “Boney;” Everett 
Butterfield’s every-day performance of 
a newspaper man is made funny by a 
method not unlike that of Taylor 
Holmes; and Inez Buck is entirely 
adequate to the title role. 

With one exception, “The Misleading 
Lady” is the funniest play in New 
York. 


“THE MAN INSIDE” 


THAT one exception is “The Man 
Inside.” c 

In this performance, however, the 
sense of humor must be supplied by the 
audience; it is conspicuously lacking 
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PREVENTING CRIME 


in the author, Roland Burnham Mol- 
ineux, 

Of all the maudlin sentimentalities 
produced in our epidemic of “crime 
plays,” of all the silly combinations of 
sophistry and platitude, of all the false, 
bogus, and theatrical representations of 
underworld thought and life, none has 
equaled this absurdity, staged by David 
Belasco at the Criterion. I should think 
that any real “crook” who witnessed the 


piece might laugh himself to death. 

Mr. Molineux’s authorship is at once 
the mystery and the explanation of his 
play. The mystery, because it would 
seem that anybody who’has had the 
advantage of association with outlaws 
—the merest police reporter—should 
have been able to picture them more 
truly. The Criterion “crooks,” even 
when dressed for the part in the opium 
den in which they are disclosed, suggest 
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what is shown the bucolic visitor when 
he is “Seeing New York.” They are 
American “Apaches of Paris,’ who 
‘Apache regularly for half the takings 
of the guides. With all his thieves’ 
jargon, with his entrances by way of 
fire escapes, and his slinking, and peep- 
ing, and passwords, Mr. Molineux 
achieves “atmosphere” that is much 
more like the smell of grease paint. 

His view-point is astigmatic—a view- 
point presented with all the rancor of 
the man inside. Thieves are nature’s 
noblemen. The injustice of the age is 
their treatment by the police. Mr. 
Molineux doesn’t say exactly how he 
would punish crime, but one gathers 
that it would be by slapping the crim- 
inal on the wrist. Also, he agrees with 
most other writers of melodrama that 
something should be done about general 
unwillingness to hire ex-convicts. He 
can’t understand why anybody should 
hesitate to use our prisons as employ- 
ment agencies. Mr. Molineux has orig- 
inal views on the prevention of crime. 
We have only to make our malefactors 
“think right” and instantly they will 
reform. Mr. Molineux doesn’t state 
just how this right thinking is to be 
induced, but he shows us that, some- 
times at least, a few kind words will 
transform the veriest cut-throat into a 
Peter Cooper or a Florence Nightin- 
gale. 

Lombroso insists that crime is a 
disease, but it has taken the playwrights 
to demonstrate just how disease is re- 
sponsible for crime. Sick wives and in- 
valid mothers are to blame. “Red” Mike 
had a sick wife, so he “had to do it.” 
When he was released he couldn’t get 
work, so he had to do it again. And, oh, 
his little daughter! In the first act, 
“Red” Mike’s dead sick wife has driven 
him to the opium den, where we learn 
that he* has just done it:once more. 
Little Daughter comes to the opium 
den, too, with the purpose of notifying 
poor old dad, in her innocent, childish 
way, that the “bulls” are after him. The 
“bulls” arrive, capturing Mike and his 
“pal,” “Big” Frank, whose marriage to 
Annie her father opposes because he 
“doesn’t want her mixing up in this 
dirty work.” When the arrest has been 
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made, the attention of the den is turned 
to a stranger who proves to be an Assist- 
ant District Attorney. Richard Gordon 
hasn’t come as a spy, however. He has 
come with the true missionary spirit, 
so common in District Attorneys, to 
find why “crooks” are crooked, and to 
speak to them about it. Little Daughter 
doesn’t believe his story. She slangs 
him with the vehemence of a fish wife, 
suggesting artlessly that Larry, “the 
kid,’ “bump the hammer on him.” 
Little Daughter has some vocabulary— 
but she is pure as Royal Baking 
Powder. 

Gordon falls hard for Little Daugh- 
ter. When his associates show peevish- 
ness, he silences them by lecturing on 
the wickedness of punishing people for 
natural peccadillos, such as bank rob- 
bery and murder. Annie drops in, and 
learns that the check forged by dear old 
dad is locked in a strong box reposing 
in the safe. With the skill acquired at 
boarding school, she picks the lock of 
the box, takes out the check, and eats it. 
Don’t laugh. She eats the check, with- 
out mustard or dressing, and, lest her 
example be followed generally, the 
management prints on the program the 
most explicit instructions to hand your 
carriage check “to uniformed attendant 
at door only. Don’t fold or mutilate.” 

After this, the District Attorney most 
inconsiderately has the girl explored. 
The searching is done by a man, which 
greatly exercises the searched. Annie 


. didn’t know about the precedent of 


Monna Vanna, and you mustn’t forget 
that, whatever else she may or may not 
have been, Little Daughter was Pure. 
Notwithstanding which, you will be 
glad to know that a few hours later, in 
her home, Annie has so far recovered 
her equipoise as to be interested chiefly 
in a new dress. The Assistant District 
Attorney calls, and Annie, believing her 
father to be safe, jeeringly confesses 
that she has been playing fast and loose 
with his preserver. Rather a rotter, An- 
nie. But Pure. The Assistant District 
Attorney isn’t jolted out of his altruism. 
On the contrary, the incident gives him 
a perfectly new idea. As a man thinketh 
so is he. “Can a man with his heart full 
of goodness do a cruel and evil thing?” 
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It seems fairly obvious that the answer 
is no. “Can’t you see,” inquires the 
Assistant District Attorney, “that if 
crime is caused by wrong thinking it 
can be cured by right thinking ?” 

Little Daughter says: “Isn’t it won- 
derful?” 

It is. 

More wonderful still when dear old 
dad comes in, and Annie, who has just 
refused to promise him that she will 
remain honest—refused, not because 
she has an invalid mother, or abhors the 
police, but because she loves “the game” 
—announces that she will not marry 
“Big” Frank unless he reforms. Frank 
“pulls a gun” on Gordon, and then this 
William Jennings Bryan of District At- 
torneys begins to talk. When he gets 
through, everybody is converted, and 
quite willing to go to jail—“Big” Frank, 
of course, with the assurance that when 
he gets out it will be to step into the 
waiting arms of Little Daughter. 

By all_odds, the best acting in this 
performance is done by John Miltern, 
whose histrionic kindergarten was the 
opium dens staged by A. H. Woods in 
“Chinatown Charlie” and “The Queen 
of the White Slaves.” Mr. Miltern 
gives a dignified, significant and im- 
pressive delineation of a master mind. 
John Cope’s much-praised portrayal of 
an aged vagabond is broadly effective, 
but a little self-conscious. A. E. Anson 
is a crushed tragedian of a “crook,” 
Charles Dalton a rather, English dis- 
trict attorney, Milton Sills sincere and 
manly as Gordon, and Helen Freeman, 
a discovery of Mr. Belasco’s, common- 
place as Annie. In the main, however, 
the interpretation of the piece is ex- 
cellent, while the staging maintains the 
standard of The Wizard of Forty- 
fourth Street. 

But the cleverest thing Mr. Belasco 
did with “The Man Inside” was to pre- 
sent it outside his own theatres. 


“THE THINGS THAT COUNT” 


BEGINNING at 8:45 and ending shortly 
after 10:30, there isn’t enough of 
Laurence Eyre’s “The Things That 
Count” greatly to please or to bore any- 
body. The people who were pleased, 


Little Café,” by C. M. S. McLellan and 









either at Maxine Elliott’s or at the 
Playhouse, must belong to that interest- 
ing class that revels in the Christmas 
number of Hearth and Home. Such 
pleasure as I had in the performance — 
sprang from Alice Brady, who con 
tinues to be bewitching, though she still 
is a little young, personally and artis- 
tically, to represent emotional mother-— 
hood. 

A great dramatist might make some=— 
thing of the story selected by Mr. Eyre. 
In fact, a great dramatist once did. His — 
name was Pierre Wolff, and his piece 
was “The Secret of Polichinelle.” Mr, 
Eyre writes amateurishly and very 
maudlinly of a hard old lady who cast — 
off her son because he married “beneath 
him,” and who, when he died, left his” 
widow in want. The hard old lady 
recognizes the chirography of her hen- 
pecked husband on a parcel addressed 
to a woman, and, realizing that no man 
sends parcels to any woman except his 
mistress, goes to the address. There she 
is greatly taken with a child, whom she 
provides with a Christmas, and whom, 
when the Christmas spirit is at its 
height, she discovers to be her grand- 
daughter. am 

The Times’ criticism of this play was 
headed: “‘Things That Count’ Are 
Four Children.” The Times should have 
said “is for children.” 







“THE LITTLE CAFE” 





Ir 1s an elusive thing that makes for - 
success in the theatre. At the New Am- 
sterdam, for example, we have “The 


Ivan Caryll, respectively author and 
composer of “The Pink Lady” and 
“Oh! Oh! Delphine!” staged and pro- 
duced by the same men, containing most 
of the salient merits of those pieces, and 
yet somehow lacking in their vividness, 
their sparkle, and their brilliance. 

The lack may be due in part to un-- 
fortunate casting. The principal réle, 
that of a waiter who finds himself heir 
to millions just after he has been tricked 
into contracting to remain twenty years 
at The Little Café, calls for the suave 
good humor of Clifton Crawford or the 
overflowing spirits of Frank McIntyre, 
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instead of the mere adequacy of John 
E. Young. And the same sort of thing 
is true all down the line until one comes 
to the name of Tom Graves, the best 
comic artist sent us recently from Eng- 
land. Mr. McLellan is to blame, too, for 
having practically ignored a dozen op- 
portunities for farcical situation. 

The investiture is more opulent even 
than that of “Delphine,” and, in a 
mumber called “Serve the Caviare,” 
Julian Mitchell has outdone his famous 
staging of “Dondidier.” Mr. Caryll has 
supplied a waltz, “Because It’s You,” 

‘that pleasantly recalls “Beautiful 
Lady,” from “The Pink Lady,” and 
there is lilt and charm in “Little Café, 
Good Day,” “Do You Call That Danc- 
ing?” “This Gay Paree,” and “Thy 
Mouth is a Rose.” Nobody ever pays 
any attention to lyrics, but Mr. Caryll’s 
lyrics deserve attention. I quote one, 
sung by Hazel Dawn, not because it is 
the best, but because it is very good. 


Oh, happy is the lady who has seventeen 
aigrettes, 
And she’s the most agreeable of girls 
Who owns a few chinchilla coats, and 
many sable sets, 
And hasn’t got the time to count her 
pearls. 
If one can always wear the finest dress 
that’s in the room, 
Then one can always wear the brightest 
smile, 
For certainly the mental state that’s 
wholly free from gloom 
Is when you cost a lot and lead the style. 
So I smile 
All the while 
With a smile that’s rather noted for 
its luster, 
As I wear 
In my hair 
This extensive and expensive feather 
duster. 
Take a glance 
As I dance 
And you'll see at once why I am 
never tearful, 
For I’ve got 
Quite a lot 
Of the little things that keep a lady 
cheerful. 


“THE MADCAP DUCHESS” 


As a good wine needs no bush, so a 
good score seems to need no book. At 
least, the libretto which David Stevens 
has made from Justin Huntly Mc- 


Carthy’s “Seraphina,” and called “The 
Madcap Duchess,” appears to fulfill its 
utmost function in suggesting several 
lovely and brilliant pictures ; in leading, 
not too irrelevantly, into a dozen num- 
bers that are capital little comedies and 
dramas in themselves; and, above all, 
in giving excuse for the richest and 
best-built score recently turned out by 
Victor Herbert. 

Mr. Stevens’ libretto is of the vintage 
of ’46, full of “gadzooks,” and “have-a- 
cares,” and instant disguises that no- 
body penetrates. Prince Renaud, or- 
dered to marry Seraphina, Duchess of 
Bapaume, falls in love, instead, with 
the mistress of the French Regent. 
Fleeing from Paris, he is overtaken by 
the Duchess, who, disguised as a young 
gallant, promptly worsts him with the 
foils, and then, disguised as a serving 
maid, escapes her pursuers, reaching 
Versailles disguised as a_ strolling 
player, while ‘Renaud passes as her 
brother. What other disguises are as- 
sumed before Renaud becomes enam- 
ored of the lady whom he discovers to 
be his destined wife escape my memory. 
I do recall a charming masquerade of 
Watteau Shepherds and Shepherdesses, 
much excellent singing, many well-ar- 
ranged dances, the tasteful stage direc- 
tion of Fred Latham, and, insistently, 
that music of Mr. Herbert’s. 

“The Madcap Duchess” is done won- 
derfully. Ann Swinburne, ' practically 
unknown until the recent revival of 
“Robin Hood,” not only has a charming 
voice, of bell-like clearness and true- 
ness, but is a brilliant comedienne. Un- 
accustomed. to masculine habiliments, 
Miss Swinburne wears her breeches as 
a scholma’am smokes a cigarette, and 
this self-consciousness, while it does not 
render her disguise more plausible, 
renders herself, if anything, more be- 
witching. Glenn Hall, as Renaud, dis- 
plays a rich tenor and all the airs and 
graces of a prima donna. Harry Mac- 
donough, in a comedy role, is funnier, 
and more legitimately funny, than in 
years, while it should be said for the 
French Regent that he has the best 
singing army that ever marched over 
one another’s feet. 

“The Madcap Duchess,” in brief, is a 











production 
well worth 
seeing, and 
even better 
worth hear- 


ing. 


“HOP O’ MY 
THUMB” 


“Hop o’ My 
Thumb,” at 
the Manhat- 
tan Opera 
House, is 
regulation 
Drury Lane 
pantomime 
of the sort 
our managers 
produce occa- 
sionally 
to prove that 
Christmas 
pantomime 
cannot suc- 
ceed in Amer- 
ica. “To be 
sure of prov- 
ing it, they 
usually have 
the book re- 
written, ex- 
tracting what 
humor was in 
it and substi- 
tuting “gags,” 
get a little 
music from 
anywhere, import second-hand scenery, 
and devote their spare moments to 
staging. All these handicaps have 
been put upon “Hop o’ My Thumb,” 
with the result that it is rather dull 
and tawdry. Nevertheless, from out 
the soiled settings, the faded cos- 
tumes and the lackadaisical perform- 
ance now and again flashes something 
to show why Londoners go to Drury 
Lane—a pretty conceit, like the disap- 
pearance into the darkness of fairies 
with glow-worms in théir hair, or a 





ANN SWINBURNE WEARS BREECHES AS A SCHOOLMA’AM 
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that of the 
living statues, 
or a dainty 
bit of clever- 
ness, like Iris 


who dances 
with De 


Guinan. Miss 
Hawkins is 


any former 
foil of Mr. 


She seems 
like a doll 
beside De 
Wolf, and be- 
side Texas 
she looks 
like Rhode 
Island. 


ELEVATING 
THE STAGE 


THE police 
having 
checked our 
managers in 
their noble 
effort to pro- 
tect young 
womanhood 
by exploiting the “super-sensational,” 
altruism has gone into moving pictures. 
Hammerstein’s advertises: “A New 
White Slave Traffic Moving Picture. 
The Great ‘Lure of Paris.’ The Story 
of a Woman of the Streets.” Joe Web- 
er’s has “Traffic in Souls” and the 
Park offers “The Inside of the White 
Slave Traffic.” In all, not less than 
five of our play-houses are devoting 
themselves to uplift—at the prevailing 
rates, 

It is a noble work. 


really beauti- — 
ful ballet, like — 


Hawkins, — 


tinier than d 


Hopper’s, — 
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A PANTOUM OF 
REHEARSAL 


BY BERTON BRALEY 


Ladies, we'll try that 
Sing, for the Love of Mike, sing! 
Hi there, you bum chorus men, 
You've got to work in this thing. 


Sing, for the Love of Mike, sing! 
Quit falling over your feet. 

You've got to work in this thing; 
One—two—three—four—and repeat. 


Quit falling over your feet— 
Say, could you dance on a bet? 
One—two—three—four and repeat 
—wNow for the little soubrette. 


eS could you dance on a bet? 

t’s have the milliner’s song; 

Now comes the little soubrette— 
No, no, you're singing it wrong! 


Let’s have the milliner’s song. 
Wow! But you’re rotten to-day! 

No, no—you’re singing it wrong; 
It wont get over that way! 


Wow! but you’re rotten to-day— 
Worse than you commonly are. 

It wont get over that way— 
Where in the hell is the star? 


(Worse than you commonly are) 
Gee, but you give me a pain! 

Where in the hell is the star? 
Oh, how de do, Miss. Elaine! 


(Gee, but you give me a pain; 
Making the crowd of us wait) 

Oh, how de do, Miss Elaine! 
Oh no, you’re not very late. 


(Making the crowd of us wait— 
This thing is growing a bore.) 

Oh no, you’re not very late, 
Now, let’s get busy once more! 


This thing is growing a bore. 
Hi there, you bum chorus men! 
Now let’s get busy once more— 
Ladies, we'll try that again! 
























































































BY 


LAURETTE TAYLOR 


Star in ‘Peg ‘o My Heart’’ 


~ 


‘ . -—— |HE men—or women—who 
: write or in any way promote 
: the footlight expositions of 


‘exual sin (which the present season has 
made so epidemic) are to my mind ac- 
tual enemies of society. 

S| They are assassins of youth. 

= I object to these fetid plays because 
4 they fatally and inevitably poison illu- 
sion, and illusion, not sordid fact, is 
what makes life worth living. It is illu- 
sion which distinguishes the child from 
the man. Illusion is the very substance 
of youth. The world is glorious—to 
youth; all women are stainless queens, 
each man is a potential hero; merely 
being alive is wonderful—to youth! 

But the play of sexual prophylaxis— 
to refer to it in the careful verbal anti- 
sepsis of its cunning perpetrators— 
spreads a banner across the way of hap- 
piness whose legend proclaims: “Make 
no mistake; the world is bad; its people 
are wicked ; disease and death are inevi- 
tably the fruition of beauty and strength 
and desire.” 

Every year some cherished belief falls 
away from us. Each year the adult 
seems to own less of sunny faith and 
more of gray realization, until finally 
he often struggles, pitifully and ludi- 
crously, to build up a mere semblance of 
those illusions which once made life 
glorious. 

The wonder of youth is youth’s belief 
in everything. Yet side by side with 
youth’s enthusiasm paces youth’s curi- 
osity. There is the ultimate day when 
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mother can no longer keep strict check 
on her boy’s playtime. He is allowed 
spending money, or he earns spending” 
money, and if he reads at all, his young, 
healthy curiosity leads him not only to 
PN which please, but to plays vio- 
ently discussed. He departs from these 
places with curiosity not gratified, but 
diseased, for the minds of boys as well 
as girls at the age of puberty are hyper- 
sensitive. 

Why parents run the risk of exposing 
to their children’s eyes the deepest and 
most solemn truths of life in the bold 
glare of stagelight, instead of illuminat- 
ing them tenderly and truly in the shrine 
of home, I cannot understand. There is 
no more wonderful story in the world 
than that of motherhood. It can be ~ 
woven more enchantingly than Grimm’s 
most fanciful fairy tale. With the” 
House of Hell, the Pest of Sin, Buyable ~~ 
Women—with these one may conjure 
a terrific picture that will never enchant 
but will forever appall. 

Let me urge the teaching of children 
at home, now that the theatre is in this 
chaotic state. Could a parent lay bare his 
boy’s soul after first attendance at one 
of these performances, and see the harm 
these shafts of ugly semi-truth have 
done, he would be more than ashamed: 
he would be horrified. 

The lad whose heart might have 
leaped at the caressing note of a femi- 
nine voice, or whose eye might have ~ 
brightened as it rested, in passing, upon 
some lovely unknown face, now if- 
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voluntarily asks himself diabolical ques- 
tions about any woman he meets. 

The whisper of such suggested evil at 
a girl’s ear is infinitely louder, ten times 
more frequent. Can you imagine the 
mental state of a pure, sweet-bodied girl 
pf seventeen just emerging from one of 
these footlight clinics on the specific 
pcre, or from a theatre in which she 

as just witnessed, in a “play,” the 
“beating up” of a creature supposedly 
as virginal as herself by a degenerate 
beast? If love be an illusion, it is the 
' loftiest of all the world’s illusions. Yet 
Ahis girl cannot now think of love with- 
out a shudder at its consequences. If a 
new man acquaintance clasps her pink 
fingers firmly in his own she tears those 
_ fingers away and looks at them fear- 
fully—really, she does not know what 
she thinks, but contamination is every- 
where. 

The child is the only human absolutely 
free from depression, because the child 
does not know those perversions of 
noble instincts which for some purpose 
of his own God allows to be. Don’t you 
remember the first—the very first—time 
you ever realized how fathomless is the 
~ deep of human badness? Didn’t it sicken 
you, body and soul? Didn’t days of 
depression and doubt of your closest 
relations follow? If it didn’t, you have 
the soul of a materialist and the imagina- 


_. tion of an ostrich. 
He who thinks most suffers most.’ 


Some one said, with evident personal 
knowledge: “The soul narrows as the 
mind expands.” I should add: “—in 
evil.” The depressions of genius are 
acute. Yet any adult, genius or com- 
moner, in a way grows able to shield at 
least a few of his beliefs. 

All of us have asked ourselves the 
question that Adam perhaps asked him- 
self, and Eve: “After all, what is the 
use?” Fifty or sixty or at the most 
seventy years of struggle—for what? 

Yet some illusion, some bit of hope, 
at least a drop of the blood of spring- 
time, remain with everyone who lives. 

Blows upon an-adult’s faith are most 
often repulsed by the shell of experience 
that the adult has grown. Youth has no 
such shell, no protection. I believe 
thoroughly in safeguarding boys and 


girls by proper instruction. I believe that 
every mother should instruct her chil- 
dren in the functions of sex, the legiti- 
macy of these functions, and the disaster 
that follows sexual aberration; and for 
a mother to do this is not only the pro- 
tection of her child by giving it knowl- 
edge, but actually to exalt its belief in 
goodness and virtue. To such a child 
love is more than a passion, however 
splendid and noble: it is an idol against 
as sanctity no wickedness can pre- 
vail. 

A child ill may be cured. A child dis- 
illusioned is hopeless. Nothing can mend 
a broken illusion. 

Many editorials have recently been 
written on the number of suicides among 
young girls in their ‘teens. Before 
questionable books and plays became 
the cult under antiseptic guise, youhg 
love was a careless and beautiful thing. 
The boy and girl, with minds as pure - 
as their bodies, loved shyly, worship- 
fully, for a few months—and - then 
perhaps entered another divinity, with 
more magical eyes, or smarter neckties, 
and love began all over again! That 
Arcadian epoch endured until the dawn 
of manhood and womanhood gave them 
the power of selection. Nowadays, two 
old-young people love in ’teens—the 
world’s wickedness having been not 
only fully exposed, but charted before 
them—complete disillusionment ensues, 
and the end what end is so 
logical as annihilation and oblivion? 

Religion and love, in their utmost 
expressions, are the two holy illusions 
which have kept the race alive. Love is 
the uttermost expression of youth, even 
as religion is the uttermost expression of 
maturity. Yet the first of these is youth 
and love, and if a fight for physical 
health in this short life is considered 
necessary, how equally essential is 
hygiene of the soul—the keeping of the 
current of illusion fresh and pure as 
the blood in one’s arteries! 

I do not believe in disease-drama 
either mental or physical when its doors 
are not barred against youth. Gratifica- 
tion and happiness do not dwell behind 
the doors of these playhouses; there 
linger there, with bullets of words and 
poignards of vision, youth’s assassins. 





































By Albert 


GS, at their very best, are 
of | merely characteristics of the 
| individual. Even the diaph- 


anous verbiage in which we some- 
times drape them—when we refer to 
them as “limbs” or “stilts” or “props” 
or “understandings’—does no more 
than emphasize the fact that they are 
legs. And, to carry the thought a step 
further, legs as legs can hardly be re- 
garded as the proper foundation for an 
artistic career. This is said with all 
due respect to those fortunate few who 
have found them not only necessary, 
but absolutely indispensable. In fact, 
now that we think of it, these twin 
reasons have often been made to stand 
as the sole support of large and 
interesting families. They* furnished 
the best sort of support, and conse- 








quently the very best of reasons. But’ 


aside from isolated cases, legs, simply 
and solely as legs, have not promoted 
art very far. 

There has been no time in the his- 
tory of Christendom when this fact is 
more apparent than the present day. 
Not since Salome shocked a lot of good 
people by removing seven veils, one 
after the other, has there been such a 
general movement toward making things 
of this sort stand out boldly in the light 
of day. 

All of this is introductory and in 
extenuation of the way in which 
William T. Hodge made his first ap- 
pearance before the public. Of course 


EME STORY. OF FT 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF 
WILL T. HODGE ON THE 
STAGE AND THE SECRET 
OF HIS SUCCESS THERE 


F. Ferguson 


it is immediately apparent that William 
T. Hodge has a useful pair of legs. It 
might even be urged that his legs play 
the lead in his physical scenario. And 
they bear as slight resemblance to the 
kind that made Adonis Dixey a head- 
liner as they do to the variety which 
called forth enconiums whenever Lydia 
Thompson appeared on the scene with 
her bevy of blondes. There is there- 
fore considerable wonder expressed 
when we insinuate that he chose them 
as the medium of introduction to a 
large and enthusiastic following. Yet, 
such indeed, was the case. It happened 
this way: 

Will T. Hodge was born in New 
York state—or somewhere in _ that 
general vicinity people in Ohio and In- 
diana refer to as the starting points 
of their families. He received the 
promptings to the drama from his 
brother, who had a job in a circus. 
Will worked in a circus too. He 
worked enthusiastically. Indeed, there 
was no quenching his enthusiasm. It 
o’erleapt the bounds of propriety and 
the circus rules regularly, and quite as 
regularly peeved the manager of the 
show, who was an exceedingly iras- 
cible man. The result was that as 
each Saturday night would roll around, 
the manager, playing the part of the 
well-known ghost, would first walk 
boldly up to him and then, while Hodge 
was engaged in saying the things that 
we have left unsaid, would creep 
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stealthily behind him and tie a nice, 
bright can to the protruding tail of his 
shirt. When the manager walked on to 
the next man Hodge would carefully 
remove the can, polish it well and re- 
store it to the managerial office, so that 
it would be ready for service the next 


Saturday night. And then he would go’ 


right on about his work as if nothing 
had happened. 

One Saturday night, the manager 
forgot the can—at least he didn’t put 
it in the usual place, and Hodge was 
so angry at what he thought was a 
slight that he quit. 

He became attached to a repertory 
company then and trained for the stage 
by carrying the scenery in places where 
there were no trucks and no one would 
trust an actor with a wheelbarrow. 
He also had a small part. The first 
night he was in the “flies” and on the 
wrong side of the stage when time 
came for his entrance. He started for 
the right side by going over the top of 
the closed-in drawing-room set that 
was being used. He was in the middle 
of the ceiling and going well ; the villain 
had annexed the pai-pahs and was 
about to take the chee-ild, when 
something gave way; a pair of long, 
gangling legs forced their entrance 
through a split in the ceiling and— 
sixty-five per cent of Will T. Hodge 
made its first appearance on any stage. 

When Hodge’s services were no long- 
er needed by this company,,which date 
occurred so shortly after the intrusion 
of his legs on the villain’s swell bit 
as to lead others to say the events were 
simultaneous, he determined to put the 
legs to work for him in earnest. He 
got a job doing clogs with them. Hodge 
had a good business head, and it was 
not long before he saved money enough 
to organize a repertory company of his 
own, with which he barnstormed his 
way through the bush league towns and 
through towns that are not even in the 
bush leagues. He believed from the 
start that he had in him the makings 
of a great actor. But he also believed 
that ham-and in the bushes had the 
Broadway free lunch route backed off 
the boards. He was headed for New 
York, but he intended to make his way 
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there with negotiable letters of intro- 
duction to the sub-treasury. If he had 
to starve he intended to do it in the 
open where there was more room and 
less “atmosphere.” And so he waited 
until bank. presidents greeted him 
cordially and gave him good black 
cigars before he made the plunge. 

Once there, however, the legs again 
came to the fore. James A. Hearne 
was looking for some one to play the 
part of Freeman Whitmarsh in “Sag 
Harbor.” He could get a lot of 
regularly licensed actors for the part— 
but he was looking for a pair of legs. 
He’d given up hope of ever finding 
what he wanted when one day, as he 
was leaving his boarding place, he saw 
just the pair he wanted coming down 
the steps of a boarding and rooming 
establishment- opposite. He rushed 
across the street and found Will T. 
Hodge on top of them. He didn’t know 
Hodge. Didn’t know he’d ever been on 
the stage and didn’t care. Whether 
Hodge had the temperament for the 
part didn’t matter in the least. He had 
the legs. He was engaged. 

Hodge became so much a part of 
the success of “Sag Harbor” that he 
made Broadway sit up and take notice. 
He came rapidly into what an en- 
thusiastic press-agent has dubbed “his 
own.” He next blossomed as Stubbins 
in “Mrs. Wiggs.” Some people say that 
Madge Carr Cooke was the star of that 
piece. But there are a lot of others 
willing to bet that Stubbins would 
have been the hardest character to 
duplicate if anything had happened to 
Hodge. Then came “The Man From 
Home,” which Booth Tarkington 
thought was a novel written about a 
purely imaginary person, and Hodge 
proved was a bit of real American life 
with a very much alive man as the 
central figure. 

In these attempts and in his new 
play, “The Road To Happiness,” 
Hodge proved there was a whole lot to 
him besides his original asset. Which 
leads us once more to contemplate the 
truth of the beloved philosopher who 
declared : 

“Though legs are legs—they shape 
up different.” 













































the 
Understudy 


A short story wherein 
one glimpses a bit of 
behind-scenes drama 


BY CHARLES McEVOY 


“ HE stood in the wings, as she 
S| had stood in them now for 
just one hundred nights. She 


stood in the wings, and with boredom, 
and other and less proper feelings, fol- 
lowed the performance of the stupen- 
dously successful Ada Free. 

It was humiliating and soul-sicken- 
ing; it was jackal’s work, she told her- 


self, this understudying another. Any- 
way, she suffered abysmal depression, 
and it was wearing her out. If she could 
have admired Ada Free as an artist it 
might at least have been bearable, but 
here was a woman whose genius she 
was convinced was spurious. Only given 
the chance, she knew that she could.do a 
hundred, a thousand times better. It was 
the chance that never came. 

It was impossible not to hate Ada 
Free. No understudy could have avoid- 
ed ugly feelings about her. The thing 
that was at once absurd and enraging 

was the way in which she combined an 
- iron constitution with the constant pre- 
tense of being on the verge of a collapse. 
For one hundred nights, now, she had 
played with her understudy as a cat 
plays with a mouse. Nightly, or almost 
nightly, she had crawled into the theatre 
from her sumptuous car, with the 
same shameless cry: “I can’t go on; I 
simply can’t go on..Where’s Mr. Fox? 
Somebody tell Mr. Fox my understudy 
must go on. Tell Miss Day, somebody 
tell Miss Day.” 

It was then that Mr. Fox, lessee and 
‘manager, would hasten from the “front 


of the house,” and the Stage Manager, 
and all the important members of the 
company, would crowd about her. 

“Miss Free, you'll be all right—Ada, 
darling, you'll be all right as soon as the 
curtain’s up. Get your things on, any- 
way. Just promise me you'll get your 
things on, anyway.” Then always the 
spectacle of Ada sinking into the arms 
of those about her, and being practically 
carried to her room. A quarter of an 
hour later, and there she would be on 
the stage, obviously in the absolute pink 
of condition, sailing through her big 
scenes with the physical strength of a 
horse. 

Not even this would always appease 
her. Sometimes there would be another 
“collapse” between the acts, and the 
same business would be gone through. 
“‘Where’s Mr. Fox? Call Mr. Fox. I 
can’t do it. I simply can’t go through it. 
ei = understudy. Somebody call Miss 

ay ” 

One hundred nights! The thing was 


‘certainly getting on the nerves of Elise 


Day. She stood now on the O. P. side, 
alone except for a man with a lime, who 
was yawning behind her. 

Opposite, right across the stage, she 
could see the assistant stage-manager, 
standing under the switch-board. Every 
now and then she would see his hand go 
out, and knew of the red-or yellow or 
blue light which would give an answer- 
ing glimmer at the back, as a warning 
for an entrance, or a piece of “business” 
behind the scenes. She knew everything 
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of the whole play by heart, knew it until 
she was just fifteen times as sick of it as 
the fifteen people who formed the cast. 
Even the parlor maid with two lines 
could feel that she did her share. She, 
Elise, felt that she did everybody’s, at 
the same time that she did nothing 
at all. 

She closed her eyes now, and mut- 
tered the words in unison with Ada on 
the stage. It was the really big scene of 
the play, the end of the second act, and 
there was the accompanying lull of 
sound from the “house” itself : 

“You must be mad to come here and 
ask me that. I never met a more pitiful 
man in my life. You dare to come here 
into a house where you can see nothing 
but happiness, to bring your hideous ex- 
perience of life into a haven such as 
this, thinking to soil my life that it 
might match yours. For once, hear the 
truth from a woman. There are little 
things in a life like mine that have more 
beauty in them than you are capable of 
understanding. I would rather scrub out 
my husband’s room on my hands and 
knees than listen to a compliment from 
your lips.” 

Elise shrugged her shoulder im- 
patiently as she heard the answering 
tumult from the “front,” that always 
senseless-seeming noise as it is heard 
from the stage. Out of an inky black- 
ness it came, the sound of men applaud- 
ing, men and women, and it seemed like 
nothing so much as the rattling of peas 
ona drum. . 

“Ah!” Elise shuddered to herself. 
“What can they see in her? She has no 
art, no sort of conception of art or life 
or anything else. Every night, night 
after night, I’ve heard that speech get 
more and more meaningless, until now 
it’s just so many hits, and the lines that 
don’t ‘tell’ don’t sound. What sugges- 
tion is there of a really good woman 
speaking, speaking out of her heart, and 
humiliating herself shamefully to speak 
at all? She’s just a nagging hoyden, 
spouting sentiment. That’s the horrible 
tragedy, that they get a name, and then 
anything they do is just right. The 
public haven’t any sort of sense of their 
own. They have, of the unsuspected 


kind that genius can touch and bring 


into life, but they haven’t enough to see 
the difference for themselves. They 
really do think Ada clever, and if ever 
she was, it was twenty years ago.” 

Elise could not see her, where Ada 
was standing then, but she could picture 
her face, conscious of the applause, and 
waiting for it to cease with that air 
which only those who have “arrived” — 
can command. 

A few minutes later, and there came 
the silent whir of the descending cur- 
tain. Then its upward leap, and down- 
ward and upward dancings, again and 
again. The stage manager himself was 
working it from the prompt corner, and 
without any apparent reference to the 
audience, the sound of whose clapping 
came and went as sound will come and 
go when the drums of the ears are 
pressed and released alternately. Then 
the “strike scene” light gleamed in the 
corner, and there was the rush of hands 
onto the stage. 

Elise went back towards the dressing- 
rooms for the eight minute interval, and 
saw Ada Free coming off with a hand 
resting on the shoulder of the patient 
Mr. Fox. 

“T can’t do it,” she was murmuring. 

She disappeared through the swinging 
doors at the back of the stage, and the 
assistant stage-manager snatched a 
moment to whisper in Elise’s ear: 

“One of these days she'll cry wolf 
once too often—you see if she doesn’t; 
and then your chance’ll come.” 

Elise shrugged her shoulders again. 
It was impossible to reveal anything of 
her real feelings. 

“It must be very trying for her, you 
know,” she said, sweetly. “I can quite 
imagine what it is.” 

“T don’t think you’d get like it, now, 
Miss Day,” the other laughed. 

“My nerves,” answered Elise, “are 
nerves of steel. It’s no good my pre- 
tending I shouldn’t like the chance of 
going on, but that’s never likely to hap- 
pen to little me.” 

“TI don’t know. She'll make herself ill 
one of these days, if she isn’t careful. 
You can count on that.” 

“Oh, but she is ill, surely,” Elise said. 

The assistant stage-manager looked 
at her, and smiled again. 







































“That'll come to the same thing, then, 
wont it?” he replied. 


II 


It HAD come te the one hundred and 
fortieth night now, and still it seemed 
that Elise was to keep up her vigil in 
the everlasting wings, keep it until the 
end of the run of the piece. From her 

point of view, there was such an un- 
bearable sameness about it all. Always 
the figures across at the prompt box, the 
upward-running slit of light which 
represented to her the vast proscenium 
opening, and the intermittent noises of 
the “house.” 

_ For the one hundred and fortieth 
time she reached the theatre, and it was 
as she stepped in at the stage-door that 
Ada Free’s motor-car drew up outside. 
Elise hated the very sight of her, and 
spoke to the door-keeper with her back 
implacably towards the passage. 

“Any letters?” she asked. 

**No, miss.” 

There seldom were any letters for 
Elise, and she saw the man’s hand 

stretch up to where, under the letter F 
on the correspondence-board, the usual 
pile of letters and postcards and tele- 
grams awaited the popular Ada. 

But it was not Ada’s voice that she 
heard at her elbow. 

“Mr. Fox?” 

It was Ada’s chauffeur who was 
speaking, and Elise looked round with a 


sudden intuition as to what was com- ~ 


ing. 

FY ou want Mr. Fox?” 

“Yes. Miss Free’s ill. She can’t come 
to the theatre to-night.” 

Then, immediately, was commotion. 
The telephone brought Mr. Fox in hot 
haste to the door, and Elise, realizing 
that she could do nothing better than 
wait where she was, listened. 

“Hullo, chauffeur. What’s this? 
What’s the matter?” 

“Miss Free can’t come to the theatre 
to-night, sir. Just as we was starting, 
she fainted in the hall. I only stayed 
long enough to see it was nothing worse, 
-and came on ’round ?” . 

“She told you to?” 


“Well, she hardly knew what she was 
saying, sir. Something about ‘tell Mr. 
Fox,’ and ‘I can’t go on to-night—I can’t 
do it.’ Kept on saying it, sir.” 

“All right,” exclaimed Mr. Fox. “Go 
back and tell her not to worry ; we'll put 
her understudy on. Say we're sorry, 
very sorry indeed, and ask some one to 
ring us up, and say how she is.” 

The chauffeur disappeared, and Mr. 
Fox placed a hand on Elise’s shoulder. 
She had suddenly become a person of 
importance. 

“Now, Miss Day, here’s your chance. 
Cut along up to your room, and dress. 
You know your part, of course.” 

“Of course,” answered Elise. 

She passed quickly up the corridors, 
and called for Miss Free’s dresser as she 
sped on. A thousand thoughts. were run- 
ning through her mind. What a pity she 
couldn’t get a message to her mother to 
come to the theatre and see her, if it was 
only for the last act; but business was 
business, and it wasn’t wise to trouble 
about things like that. It was a wild and 
tumultuous experience even to be dress- 
ing for Ada Free’s part, and for the 
moment that was enough. Presently, 
there was music in the cry of the me i 
boy outside her door. 

“Orchestra !” 

She felt a perfect control of herself. 
There was not even the slightest trem- 
bling of her hands, as she put the finish- 
ing touches to her make-up, not the 
slightest sign in her voice that anything 
unusual was happening. 

“Beginners, please.” 

It was the boy at the door again, and 
the dresser, who had appeared uncom- 
fortable at first, suddenly spoke: 

“T do wish you good luck, miss, I do 
really. It’s been a treat to dress some- 
body as aint fainting all the time.” 

Elise smiled, and passed out of the 
room. It was on the staircase that she 
met Ridgeway, the leading man, who 
was to act the big scene with her. He 
likewise put a hand on her shoulder. 

“Don’t bother about anything, little 
girl. You’re going to do it all right. If 
that business with the tea-cup in the first 
act goes wrong, just leave it to me, and 
say nothing.” 

Mr. Fox was dashing four steps at a 
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time up the stairway, and nearly collided 
with them as they descended. Elise suf- 
fered a sudden misgiving, but it was un- 
founded. ; 

“You're all right? Splendid! Come 
along.” 

She followed him onto the stage, and 
stood once more in the wings. She saw 
him pass before the curtain. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he was say- 
ing, “in consequence of the sudden 
indisposition of Miss Free, the part of 
Mrs. Broomster will be played this eve- 
ning by Miss Elise Day.” 

She heard the clapping of a few sen- 


sitive and polite people as he stepped: 


back again to her side. For the rest, 
there was an audience obviously think- 
ing itself exceedingly ill-used. 

Nothing, however, could rob the 
moment of its delirious excitement. She 
walked onto the stage, and took the seat 
which she had seen Ada Free take one 


hundred and thirty-nine times before. 


She saw the assistant stage-manager 
beckon to her, and then his hand go to 
the button which worked the curtain. It 
ascended ; the lights of the floats and the 
battens blackened out the house. The 
play had commenced. 


HI 


To Ettse, the reward of understudy- 
ing had at last come. Through all those 
nights which had gone, she had waited 
for just this one chance, and now the 
thing had happened. She was on the 
stage. She was not merely on the stage; 
she was the most important person on 
it. She might have been on it before, as 
a servant girl, or some such nobody, but 
for keeping off it for one hundred and 
thirty-nine nights she was on it now just 
as Ada the star was on it. She was Mrs. 
Broomster, the name part, and a packed 
house was watching her. 

What she was unutterably thankful 
for was her “nerve.”’ She was perfectly 
herself, or rather she was more than 
herself. That little-known part of'most 
of us which asserts itself and helps us 
at difficult moments, had taken posses- 
sion of her. She felt that she was simply 
Mrs. Broomster. 


As for the audience, they remained — 
totally undemonstrative, but then, there — 
was only one really big scene in the play, — 
and then again, it was Ada Free whom 
they paid to see. Elise told herself with — 
supreme confidence that when she 
reached that one big scene she would — 
force plaudits from the house; for the — 
present she would bide her time.. 

The comparatively chilly reception of 
the first act did not surprise her because — 
she was prepared for it. She was only a 
little hurt when the stage manager, from — 
force of habit, ran his curtain up and 
down the usual three or four times, and 
Mr. Fox was heard reviling him. 

“Keep that blessed curtain still, you 
so. Can’t you see they don’t want 
it?” 

Elise kept her eyes away from every- 
body as she hurried for her dressing- ~ 
room to change. Somebody muttered a 
half-hearted compliment, but she passed 
on without replying to it. Eight minutes 
later, and the glare of the footlights was © 
on her again. : 

She was surprised upon her reappear=” 
ance to hear a little burst of clapping 
from the house. She knew, then, that in~ 
the interval they had talked and thought 
her over, and guessed that finding one 
another not altogether adverse to her 
performance they had found courage 
enough to give her just a little applause. 
But it was still a question then of wait- 
ing and seeing, seeing of what stuff she 
was made when put to the real test of 
the piece. And she was not afraid. 

All through this second act there was 
a tightening of interest, and before she 
was half way through it she knew that 
those invisible men and women beyond 
the light were at last with her. The story 
impelled attention, and she knew herself 
to be gaining favor as a snowball gains 
bulk. It was strange how rapidly the 
now glorious moments were passing— 
moments which only a night before had 
hung so heavily. She could see in Ridge- 
ways face that he was pleased with 
her, that he was playing to her as an 
actor can only play when he feels him- 
self at one with his partner, and now as 
the scene of the evening approached, 
she braced herself for a supreme self- 
abandonment. . . . Now it came. 





- Beyond the footlights there was a 
‘tense, dead silence. She felt coming out 

rom that void where the people were, 
‘the magnetism of a crowd whose nerves 
‘are wrought to a high pitch of emotivun 
and excitement. She knew, too, that the 
‘most important moment of her career 
was at hand. 

An utter fearlessness had come to 
ther. For some minutes now she had 
‘been amazed at herself, how she had 

ared as if onto some other plane, and 

h an atmosphere as light as ether. She 
> Saw astonishment in Ridgeway’s face— 
> Saw too, how Mr. Fox was standing in 
the prompter’s corner, his eyes watching 
her with delight and admiration. Yet 
what she felt seemed but the com- 
‘Mmencement of still higher and surer 
achievement. 

She heard the closing of the door 
across the stage as the man who was 
“Mrs. Broomster’s lover entered, and 
knew that a pin might indeed have been 
heard to drop in the vast auditorium. 

“Helen,” said the man hoarsely. 

She turned towards him, and it was 
as she turned that she saw something 
that in that instant froze all the hot fire 
= seemed to have been ignited in 

r. 
Standing in the wings, in her old 

lace on the O. P. side, was Ada Free, 
her eyes fixed upon her with a mocking 
stare. 

For the life of her, Elise could not 
look away, could not prevent the evap- 
_ oration from her very heart of that feel- 

: ing of ethereal strength which had been 
ers. 

The pause was long and horrible, and 
it was broken at last by the prompter’s 
muttered words. 


“Why have you come here?” 


She made an effort and faced the man . 1 


across the stage. 

“Why have you come here?” 

The words fell from her lips insipidly, 
foolishly. 

“Why have you come here?” she 
repeated. There was fear in her eyes 
now, fear in her voice, in her very 
carriage. 

She heard the stage-manager’s mut- 
tered exclamation of disgust: “Good 
Lord!” 

Every word had gone out of her head, 
and she repeated again that one sentence 
which seemed to fit the situation. 

“Why have you come here?” 

“Does my husband know that you 
have come?’ ” groaned the prompter. 

“Does my husband know that you 
have come?” she repeated dully. 

Those last three minutes of the act 
were lived through as a nightmare is 
lived through, Every line she took from 
the prompter; every word she uttered 
senselessly ; and back in the house was 
the stirring and coughing of an audience 
which is witnessing a failure. 

The curtain came down at last, and 
she turned despairingly to the man who 
had rushed up to her. : 

“Mr. Fox—I couldn’t help it—why 
did you let her come to the wings ?” 

“She’s had you there every night, 
hasn’t she?” he answered roughly. “Of 
course you can’t go on again. You’re not 
well, I suppose. Thank Heaven she did 
poe back! You’d better get your things 
Oo ” - ° 
She saw him turn to step again before 
the curtain. She did not wait to hear his 
words, but stumbled to her dressing- 
room, seeing no one. 

















‘‘Inexperience? 
Bah! Give me 
youth, the priceless. 
Experience can 

be taught’’ 


A R E Photograph by 


Bushnell 


YOU EXPERIENCED? 


Gillette 


| HE fact that I am on 
| a ® the musical comedy 
stage to-day I owe to 


my utter lack of theatrical ex- 
perience at the time I accepted 
my first engagement. It hap- 
pened thus: 

I was singing in choirs and 
doing such things in Salt Lake 
City, when one day Mrs. Fred 
Stone arrived at our house in 
a terribly upset frame of mind. 
It seemed that she was under 
contract to go to Australia 
with a company to produce 
a new play there, and 
the thought of 
going -all the . 
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VIOLA GILLETTE IN SUMMER 
TIME 


way thither across the 
Pacific alone terrified 
her. = 
We had always been 
great friends, and she 
begged me to go with 
her, saying that if I did, 
she would guarantee 
that I got a part in the 
company. \ 
I agreed readity enough, \ 
being lured as any young 
girl would, by the prospect of 
going on the stage, and when I 
appeared before the director of 
the company and my voice had been 
tried out and found satisfactory, I was 





booked to go to Australia 
with the rest. 

As an after-thought 
the director asked: 

“Of course you are ex- 
perienced ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” I 
replied brightly, and went 
my way. 

I embarked with Mrs, 
Stone on the ship all - 
right, and after we had 
been out about a day and 
had got settled down on 
shipboard, rehearsals be- 
gan. 

Really, I think I- must 
have acted like a lunatic 
from the director’s point 
of view. After I -would 
sing a part, there would 
be a line on the side di- 
recting, for example, Go 
down C. I never paid the 
slightest attention to this 
or to Goes up L..or L. U. 
E: or R. U. E. either, for 
the simple reason that I 
didn’t have the slightest 
idea what any of them 

meant. 
After a few 
rehearsals, 


























ARE YOU EXPERIENCED? 


the director caught me wandering 
about the stage aimlessly after 
having sung a song and called 
out: 

“Here, Miss Gillette, what 
are you meandering 
around the stage for 
that way? Don’t you 
see that in your part it 
says Go down C after 
that song?” 

Having no idea 
what he meant I 
made a feeble effort 
to parry Fate and 
said, ‘‘ But 
I don’t 
see any- 
thing to 
go down 
and see.” 






















VIOLA GILLETTE ONCE MADE THE TRIP FROM 
NEW YORK TO THE PACIFIC IN HER AUTO- 
MOBILE: IN THE CIRCLES ARE SNAP-SHOTS 

- OF HER TAKEN DURING THE JOURNEY 
Whereupon he flew into a rage, re- 
fused to go on with the rehearsals unless 
I were eliminated from the cast and swore 
that I was making fun of him. 

In my fright at this sudden development, I 
blurted out the whole truth of the matter and 
confessed that I didn’t know a single thing 
about the directions because I had never 
rehearsed for a production before in 

my life. 

After a few subsiding outbursts 
from the director following this confession, he 
quieted down, and, since he was up against the 
dilemma of either teaching me how to do my work or 
else throwing me into the Pacific, he decided to make 
the best of it, and by the time I landed in Australia I was 
all ready to go on the boards and “do my durndest as a regular actress” with the 
rest of them. 

And since that time I have often found that the sublime nerve which ignorance 
and inexperience give has proved a great asset in my work time and time again. 
Frequently I have done things out of sheer inexperience, that I would not have 
dared to attempt if I had realized what I was doing, that have brought down the 
house and become the events of a performance. 

It is the frequent mistake of older people when engaging some one to do 
something, to insist upon experience as an asset for doing it, when, as a matter 
of fact, the mad, blind, beautiful, inexperienced enthusiasm of youth would 


A PORTRAIT BY 
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accomplish ten thousand times more 
than all the experience on earth. 

The glorious deeds of history have 
been done by the mad youths of the 
world, and have not been the result of 
the staid council of elders. 

And the reason for it is not far to 
seek. The secret is in the slaying of 
Euclid by the Spartan soldier at Syra- 
cuse, and the famous line of Kipling’s 
to, the effect that a college education 
wont stop a bullet. 

When Solomon sent his messengers 
forth over all the earth and they re- 
turned at the end of ten years to relate 
why it was that though God was good, 
men were so miserable, each messenger 
made the King the same reply: 

“God created man happy; but he 
hath lost himself in an infinity of ques- 
tions.” 

And therein lies the secret and the 
glory of inexperience that is youth and 
the victory that youth with its inexperi- 
ence wins over age with its wisdom. 
Youth has fire, age but the embers: 
youth sets the world ablaze with ambi- 
tion and enthusiasm while age ponders 
and the sand falls through the glass 
and nothing is accomplished : youth goes 
to war and conquers; age wavers and 
fritters away the golden hours with dip- 
lomatic notes and scribbled treaties : and 
last and greatest of all, youth loves, and 
sweeps the continents and the oceans 
away before his love, while age has only 
the affection that is content with the 
fireside and the association of the mem- 
ory of things that are dead. Youth does 
not think, but acts, and sweeps aside 
the plannings of the gray beards, “lost 
in their infinity of questions.” 

And what does all wisdom, all experi- 
ence and all knowledge count in the 
balance of the accomplishment of things 
against the fire of enthusiasm and the 
almighty power of love? 

The pedagogue with his bald pate and 
tired eyes that: have conned through 
heavy spectacles the yellow tomes of 
the sages, will tell you that love is the 
humanization of one of the two great 
impulses of all sensate things that make 
for the preservation of the species and 
the preservation of the individual. He 
will define the impulse for the preser- 
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vation of the individual as hunger and 
thirst—the things that drive men to 
labor in the sweat of their brows that 
they may eat and drink—live. 

Those definitions are true. They are 
fundamentals—foundations: but upon 
the same foundation may be built vary- 
ing structures, from the hovel to the 
cathedral, and upon that foundation of 
the mating impulse is built the thing 
we humans call love, and which is the 
greatest power of youth. 

In youth, all the energy, ambition and 
power of being is concentrated in love. 
To the young man in love, the sun and 
the moon and all the stars revolve about 
the maid his soul has chosen as his own, 
and the universe is but a field wherein 
he may do battle for her and bring out 
of that battle rich trophies of shining 
gems and shimmering silks to deck her, 
the gold to buy her a “beautiful house to 
live in and to make the children that 
she bears him a power in the world 
after he has gone, by the very great- 
ness of the name they bear. 

It is the intellect of man concentrated 
and focused on the momentous neces- 
sity of vast achievement. The love man 
has borne woman has raised the Repub- 
lic to greatness, spanned the prairies 
and the mountains with railroads, given 
the world the marvels of present day 
mechanics, and built the great gray 
ships that patrol our coasts. 

Therein lies the power and the glory 
of youth, for that it is the keystone of 


*the achievements of a world. Hate 


never reared a city nor indifference 
built a railroad. 

You older men, when you are looking 
for a young man to do your work for 
you, get the clear-eyed boy who has 
somewhere a little girl whom only his 
work and success can bring to his side 
through life. He will not be dallying 
with poolrooms or with socialism. He 
has no time to waste. He is in the fight 
to win, and he will win. 

You will plan and meditate; but he 
will rush in and knock over all the nine- 
pins in a “strike” while you have not 
yet made your play. 

Inexperience? Bah! Give me youth, 
the priceless. Experience can _ be 
taught. 





















The Views 

of | 
Darling / 
Dora 


By EVA 
LEONARD BOYNE 


Playing Darling Dora in ‘Fanny's 
First Play,” by George Bernard Shaw ica men 
have got 
the matter 
of making 
money down 
to a fine art. 
Efficiency is 
the keynote of 
everything. The 
*, signs and symbols 
and working 
parts of the 
marvelous 
pts American effi- 
Sudes ciency are to 
EVA be found on 
LEONARD every hand— 
the telephone, 
the stenographer, the 
typewriter, the swift 
trains of sqlid steel, sub- 
ways, labor saving devices 
of every descrip- 
tion from 
= imperish- 
able and 
handy fil- 
ing cabinets 
in offices to 
ponderous en- 
gines that do 
the work of a 
thousand men. 
And it is 
strange that with 
all their wonder- 









Editor's Note: Jt is 

to be understood that this 
article is written by Miss 
Boyne not to express her 
own ideas on the subject, but 
the ideas of Shaw's famous 
character, Darling Dora, as 
indicated by her point of view 
in the play. 






























HE most danger- 
| T ous thing in the 
world is for a 
married business man to be 


kept-too busy at his business. In Amer- 
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about her—all he has to 
o is to get her to say 


me | _—_ 

Photograph by § 

Lipp Studios 
fully efficient systems for doing 
things in the world of business, 
industry and transportation, Ameri- 
can men are the least efficient love- 
makers in the world, just at the 
time when they should be most ef- 
ficient. I shall never forget the re- 
mark a New York woman made to 
me one time: 

“Oh yes,” said she, “my husband 
is true to me—quite true, poor dear 
fellow; but such a bore! Really, I 
believe if he would make love to 
me a little more interestingly—I 
could forgive an occasional straying 
on his part!” js 

Naughty, perhaps; but that woman, 
after all, had the courage to admit 
what many.a woman thinks and isn’t 
brave enough to say. 

Many a man has an idea that as soon 
as he has married a girl, he can stop thinking 


“Yes,” give her a wed- 


ding ring, put her in 
his house on a gen- 
erous (more or less) 
allowance and she 
will “stay put.” 
That same 
man may be a 
“crack” sales- 
man. He knows 
that in selling 
his wares, he 
has first to go to 
the purchasing 
agent. When the 
agent has given him 
the order for, say, a 
carload of material, 
his work in com- 
pleting that sale 
has only begun— 
that is, if he is a real 


crack salesman. He knows 
that the goods must 


come up to the speci- 
fications or sample 
submitted ; that they 
must be shipped and 
arrive at the pur- 
chasing agent’s re- 
ceiving department 
within the time al- 
lotted for delivery ; 
and he makes it his 
business to see that 
the shipping depart- 
ment of his office gets 
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live the lives their household 
duties—or lack of them—often 
force them to. There is noth- 
ing on God’s green footstool 
that is more drearily mo- 
notonous from day to day 
than housework. It begins 
early in the morning and lasts 
late at night, is never done and 
“™, 1s always the same, same, 
same. 

The woman with chil- 
dren is the least apt to 
suffer from nausea do- 
mestica; but “in cases 
where the husband is 
not financially as “well 
fixed” as a cleverer or 

less scrupulous man 

might be, the burden 
of children is often too 
great. On farms, where 
the amount of work 
that devolves upon the 
woman of the house is 
enormous, women go in- 
sane with alarming fre- 
quency. The greatest num- 
ber of insane women the 
world over are farmers’ 
wives. They are driven like 

cattle, with no peace, no 

relaxation, no recreation. 

Result: death or the asy- 

lum—and, of course, a 
husband who, as soon as he 
got her, never dreamt of 
making love to her, or even 
trying to make her feel that 
the burdens she bore for love 
of him were appreciated. 

The woman _ who is 
swamped in household duties 
with no children, and the 
woman who has nothing to 
do are the ones who most 
often have the nausea do- 
mestica; and one is just 
about as unfortunate as 
the other. 


the material and ships it at the 
proper time. Such a man is the 
kind who becomes invaluable 
to a house of business. He 
is not a maridnette; he is a ° 
thinking being and knows and 
watches his business. 

Do you think that a woman 
will “stay put” just because she 
has a wedding ring and a house _ 
and an allowance? The idea ¢ 
so many men have that 
women are gentle, sweet 
creatures, as soft and 
pliant of soul as they are 
soft and fine of body, is, 
it is true, the result of 
careful planning and 
subtle acting on the part 
of the women them- 
selves; but it is no indica- 
tion of what the pretty lit- 
tle actresses really are. 
For you must know that 
all women are born ac- 
tresses. Every drawing 
room is a stage. Every 
girl sent to a finishing 
school for a début into so- 
ciety is taught to make a 
striking entrance or exit, 
and to be graceful in all 
her poses, in her walking, 
in her standing and in the 
modulations of her voice, 
just as is a well-trained 
actress. She may be a vol- °¥ 
cano under her serene 
beauty—and, indeed, as a 
matter of fact, where the 
average man has an ounce 
of temperament, the aver- 
age woman has a pound 
—some, a ton. 

The monotony of living 
inside a house for one day 
without going outside at 
all will turn a man into a 
restless human panther, 
who will tramp about like 

















































a lunatic. A man confined Out of 
to his bed by sickness is all three 
an incarnation of impa- classes of 
tience. these wo- 

Imagine, therefore, what it men, there 


means to many women to Photograph by Lipp Studios are every year 
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individuals who suddenly decide to take 
off their aprons, put on their hats and 
leave for parts unknown, generally, we 
understand, with men other than their 
husbands. . 

Whereupon they are forever shamed 
and disgraced in their home towns, and 
the husbands who neglected or over- 
worked them are looked upon as cruelly 
wronged men. 

And perhaps they are. Many a 
woman marries a man because she 
doesn’t want to be called an old maid, 
or because she likes his eyes or the way 
his hair grows on the back of his head; 
and becomes part of a middle class 
household—no more nor less a part of 
it than a Rogers group, the artificial 
flowers under glass or the haircloth 
sofa. Such a woman usually takes the 
worst chance. For a husband she has 
some petty grocer—or perhaps a mil- 
lionaire grocer—some corner drug clerk 
—or millionaire owner of a wholesale 
cocaine dispensary who has become so 
imbued with the necessity for appear- 
ing before his half-paid employees as a 
sort of demigod whom they should wor- 
ship, instead of cursing him as the 
greedy little schemer that he is, that 
even to his wife he tries to appear as a 
sort of superior person. 

Now that never works with a woman. 
A woman will worship a man till she 
gets her arms around him. Then she 
will do one of two things—love him or 
laugh at him. 

Just as men never get over the in- 
stinctive respect they have for women 
(it is somewhere, no matter how far 
away from the surface a man’s life may 
have driven it), so women never get 
over the instinctive desire in them to 
have a little boy all their own. A woman 
who loves her daughters devotedly, will 
think seriously of driving them away 
from her if they were to do things 
which she herself has done under cover 
of the law: but no woman ever drives 
her son away from her for anything 
that he does. It is always the son who 
leaves the mother—leaves her for some 
other woman in whom the mother- 
instinct, aided and abetted by youth and 
attractiveness, has charmed his heart 
away from the woman who bore him; 
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or else he leaves in pursuit of Ambition 
—that goal which steels the hearts of 
men against the arrows of Cupid. 

In the man she loves, a woman 
always sees the boy. To her, he is 
always a big boy—perhaps a_ very 
clever and sometimes very cruel one, 
but still, a boy. She frequently does not 
notice that he is capable, for example, 
of commanding an army, of governing 
a country or owning the Standard Oil 
Company ; but she never misses the fact 
that he looks worried, or is wearing 
rather thin clothes in cold weather, or 
that his boots need polishing. 

It is the impetuosity of the boy in 
him that charms her. She will worship 
him as he stands cold, masterful, im- 
perturbable, in the midst of dangers, 
riots, chaos and uproars, daring: the 
world to its face and utterly emotion- 
less. 

But with her he must be different. 
He must love to play with her hair, and 
pull at it, as a baby boy would. He must 
kiss her mouth and eyes; he must think 
she is the most beautiful woman in all 
the great wide world, just as a little boy 
thinks his mother is—and he must say 
it. He must hug her and love her till 
she cries out with the pain of his em- 
brace. He must expect her to laugh 
with him when he is merry and to weep 
with him when he is sad—and she will 
do both those things. 

He must be to her both lover and son. 
And even after she has, perhaps, other 
‘sons, he is still her favorite. He is her 
first-born out of the love of her soul; 
the others are born only of her body. 

But there are very few men who un- 
derstand that. They leave their wives 
alone too much in any case; but when a 
son is born, they leave her to him alto- 
gether. She is starved for her husband’s 
love and tries to get it from the little 
fellow. Alas, he is more un-understand- 
ing than his father, sometimes, and re- 
minding her of him, often breaks her 
heart. 

This thing is certain: a woman can 
forgive anything of a man except neg- 
lect. 

When a man and woman become 
husband and wife and cease to be 
sweethearts, there is danger ahead. It’s 
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all very well for a man—after a woman 
has left him—to say to everyone: 

“Why, great Heavens, I loved Made- 
line more than anything else in the 
ay world. She must have known 
that.” 

How could she? The chances are he 
didn’t tell Madeline he loved her once, 
after they were married. It’s all very 
well for a man to expect a woman to 
take all those.things for granted ; but— 
well, it’s more pleasant to be told them 
than to have to take them for granted, 
that’s all. 

A wedding ring should be accepted 
by true lovers in the spirit of something 
which they have to tolerate for the sake 
of their friends’ feelings, not something 
which makes a jot or tittle of difference 
in their love for each other. A love that 
can be bound by a circlet of gold, or 
by place or time, for that matter, is a 
sorry and earthy sort of thing to at- 
tempt to pass as something divine. The 
love which proceeds from convention 
and a smug propriety is not love: it is 
social economy. Love is a madness— 
the same glorious madness which sends 
the stars and constellations on their 
courses, and the sun up out of the sea 
in the morning, that causes the birds to 
make music, the sap to stir in the trees 
in the spring, and flowers to brighten 
the green lawns. 

Love is color, life, eternal emotion. 
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The laws that bind it down to the ob- 
servance of certain formulae that it 
might be respected, are not due to the 
fact that there is aught to love that is 
not divine; but because there are those 
who in the name of love do evil. And 
the most evil thing that can be done in 
the name of love is to pretend to love 
and not to love. 

Making love is a fine art. Artistry is 
the highest calling of the natural intel- 
lect of man; and, therefore, love being 
the basis of all that is good, of all that 
is worth while—nay, of our very lives 
and aspirations, and consequently the 
greatest thing in the world—making 
love is the greatest artistry there is. 

No man has ever lived a life with- 
out love, who before he died has not 
felt the sting of its lack and known the 
bitterness of a life-plan wherein was 
not included the generousness and un- 
thinking selfishness of love. 

No woman was ever made, who, 
when the lover for whom her arms 
were made arrives, will not give him 
herself and all that is hers and count 
his kiss an over-payment. 

“Love,” sang Dante, “moveth the sun 
in the Heavens and all the stars.” 

It is love alone which can remedy 
the ills of the world. 

Therefore, Young Man, if you love 
her, tell her so, lest she go to some one 
else to be told. 
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THE SOUP AND THE SAILOR 
WILLIAM COLLIER is a great student of human nature, and a keen observer. 














He is always able to relate an amusing incident gleaned from his personal obser- 
vation. Here is a new one he is telling: 

“When I was having luncheon in a fashionable café one day, I noticed two 
sailors enter. They were evidently out on a sight-seeing expedition, wished to 
change their regular program and so sauntered to the exclusive end of town. 

“After they were seated, which was very near me, they scanned the menu 
carefully. 

““Let’s stow away some o’ this consommy, whatever it is,’ said the leader of 
the adventure, addressing the waiter. 

“What is consummy, pal?’ asked the other sailor of his companion, as soon 
as the waiter had departed. 

“Why, it’s a Dago word for soup,’ the experienced one told him. 

“In a few moments the consommé was served to them. 

““Huh,’ sneered the ignorant one, as he viewed the dish, ‘we’ve been sailin’ 
on soup all our lives an’ didn’t know it.’ ” 
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N ROUTE from New York to 
E; Philadelphia recently, George 

M. Cohan was in a talkative 
mood. His companion was Sam For- 
rest, general stage director for the 
Cohan & Harris enterprises, and the 
conversation turned to the long awaited 
Great American Drama. 

“There’s no telling who may write 
that Great American Drama,” re- 
marked Mr. Cohan, “and the man who 
writes it probably will not realize that 
he has done it.” 

“For all we know,” interposed Mr. 
Forrest, “the Great American Drama 
may already have been written.” 

“That’s right,” said Cohan. “It is 
almost a certainty that the play will 
not be recognized as the Great Ameri- 
can Drama until long after the author’s 
death. The thing will come as an inspi- 
ration, anyway.” 

“I honestly don’t believe that play- 
wrights are entitled to much credit for 
the merit in their plays,” continued the 
dramatizer of “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate.” “The good in their plays is born 
in them; nature has simply handed it 
to them. It’s the defects for which they 
are responsible.” 

“As far as that goes,” remarked For- 
rest, “you might write that Great 
American Drama yourself.” 

Mr. Cohan chuckled. 
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“Den’t believe I am immodest,” he 
replied, “if I tell you that I have some- 
times thought of that. But I shouldn’t 
deserve any particular credit in that 
case; the play would simply come as 
inspiration. 

“But I'll tell you what I should like 
to do if that glory ever came to me, and 
I knew it. I have thought this out sev- 
eral times. On the night that my Great 
American Drama was being produced 
at some Broadway theatre I should like 
to be performing at Hammerstein’s, 
doing a rough, low-down ‘nigger’ act.” 

If you know George M. Cohan at 
all, you will know that he spoke sin- 
cerely, and that he would do it just that 
way because of the startling, humorous 
incongruity of the situation. 


HADN’T HEARD OF BERLIN 


SURELY a prophet is without honor in 
his own country, for here is an Ameri- 
can who never had heard of Irving 
Berlin or his tunes. And he is an im- 
portant American, a big American, an 
American who does things — Basil 
King, author of “The Inner Shrine” 
and a half score of “best sellers.” 

Mr. King is a scholar and a gen- 
tleman first, and a novelist after- 
wards. He lives in Brookline, that sub- 
urb which reeks of the aristocracy and 
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of the party. “He is the Basil King of popular 
songs. Two hemispheres are keeping step to his 
tunes.” 

Mr. King was honestly abashed, and visibly 
impressed. 

“Ah, I must mention this matter to the direc- 
tor of our symphony orchestra,” he said. 


DIDN’T GET BERLIN’S JOKE 


BERLIN, by the way, has learned the futility: 
of attempting to jest with an English news- 
paper man. He tried it in London, and the fun 


ee ee te Pies went astray. 
— ei The young 
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NORA BAYES 


culture of 
Boston. A\l- 
though a man 
of prodti- 
gious s ym- 
pathies, his 
routine 
brings him 
little in 
touch with 
the rank and 
file. ' 
He had come 
to New York a 
few days ago to 
witness for the 
first time a per- 
formance of 
the dramatic version te... 
of his “The Inner Pusch “litters 
Shrine.” Following the “™%o*_ is 
performance, he accom-  “7AN MARTIN 
panied a party of friends to the Knicker- / 





bocker grill. The orchestra struck up “The #§ 
International Rag.” H. 
“That’s Berlin’s latest song,” remarked Ht 
a member of the party. $3 
“Whose?” asked Mr. King. ‘3 
“Berlin, ‘Irving Berlin,” replied the %&% 
other. “That’s his ‘International Rag.’ ” ‘, 
“What, pray, is a ‘rag?’” asked Mr. King 
ene “and who, pray, is Irving Ber- 
in? 
“Surely you are joking,” remarked a member 
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song-writer was the lion of the hour when he vis- ae 
ited that city. Two music halls were presenting er 4 
révues with titles based on his songs, and the i“ 


city was Berlin mad. He was regarded asa 


oe 
genius, a wizard at composition, and among *f 


* 







































the numerous weird stories printed about #/ % 
him was one to the effect that he invari- 7 *3 
ably dashed off his melodies in a twink- #? i 
ling—perhaps on his cuff or on the mar- §§ HH 
gin of a newspaper as he sat at-the <% fi 
‘breakfast table. +4 sf 
One of London’s most conservative dailies % of 

thought to accomplish a masterful Senet ff 
istic stroke by presenting an intimate 4 
account of Berlin engaged in 

tossing off a melody ee" yo 


at a moment’s 
notice. Accord- 
ingly, an ap- 
pointment was 
made with him 
at the Hotel 


(i. 


Sa j.§ He, GEORGE M. 
Et COHAN 


Carleton. 
Berlin re- 
garded the 


entire matter 
as a joke, or, 
at best, a 
press story 
which would 
be treated 
lightly. In 
fact, he quite 
forgot the ap- 
pointment, and 
when the inter- 


ee 
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viewer—a middle-aged and serious editorial 
writer—called, the young man, who had spent 
the night before with a crowd of jolly American 
friends, was still in bed. 

He finally presented himself, in pajamas, 
rubbing his eyes. The interviewer asked him 
if it were true that he usually composed his 
melodies without any special preparation or 
thought. With a wink which the Englishman 
failed utterly to note, Mr. Berlin replied that 
it was. 

ce “Ah—er—would you mind giving me a speci- 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford 
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less, and conveyed no sense of tune to Berlin’s 
mind. As a matter of fact, he always composes 
2 on a piano, and another sets his tunes on paper. 





When he had jotted down sixteen bars of 
music, Berlin returned the pad to the inter- 
2% viewer. 
$3 °“What will you call this?” asked the 
§ . latter. 
Ht “Oh, let’s call it ‘The Monocle Rag,’ ” 
x3 
if 
/ 


y replied Berlin with a wink. 
# 
3 


% ‘ 
N ‘3 


\ by 


oN 



























To the song-writer’s utter amazement, he 
learned two days later that the exhibition 
was being treated with complete  serious- 
ness. His notes were reproduced 
in the newspaper, and the mel- 
ody was criticised 
with all the de- 
liberation that 
might have been 
devoted toa 
posthumous work 
of Wagner. Sev- 
eral of London’s 
most distin- 
guished mu- 

sical critics 
held a_ clinic 
over the mel- 
ody, and in 
&: high sounding 
e phraseology 
& and prodt- 
s gious gravity 
@ declared that it 


& 
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men?” continued the interviewer politely. At 
the same time he handed Berlin a pad and 
pencil. 

The author of “Alexander” regarded him 
querulously, expecting to see him smile. But 
the interviewer’s face was most solemn. 

“What’ll you have?” demanded Berlin. 
“Grand opera or a nocturne?” 

“Any one of your characteristic melodies,” 
answered the newspaper man. 

Without another word Berlin began to set 
down notes. They were absolutely meaning- 
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merous technical flaws, and decided that the 
melody was Oriental in color rather than 
American. 

Editorial discussion followed from day to - 
day; several native composers wrote letters 
to the Times concerning the melody, and it 
seemed as if Berlin’s attempt at extempore 
composition might eventually lead to interna- 
tional complications. It remained for the 
American colony to explode the joke. 


POOTON’S LAPSE OF MEMORY 
Here is the sad saga of a star and a press- 


agent — James _ asemamenenntes 


















Pooton, who 





@ is to be identi- 
"3 fied best as the 
late Ward 
Mc Allister’s 
private secre- 
tary and the 
man who 
made “Floro- 
# dora” famous. 

On his sordid 
» side, Mr. Poo- 
gy ton is a theatrical 

47 advance agent, but 
e he is the most 
pede ee exquisitecourtier 
that ever lost a 

; Lore cut-trunk. 
i Along his route, he 
oo Photograph by is frequently entertained 
New York by the fashionables of the 
FANNIE WARD = community in which he 
happens to be exploiting a theatrical attrac- 
tion, and occasionally the festivities are so 
lively that he tarries in a city a day or two 
longer than duty requires, subsequently 
making up this lost time by passing hur- 
riedly through the next “stand,” or omit- 

ting it altogether. 

At one time this season, Mr, Pooton was 
in advance of a temperamental theatrical 
star who had a horror of popular-price mid- 
Photo- week matinées. Nevertheless, Pooton had 
graph by ae 
white, arranged a Wednesday matinée perform- 
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ance for his attraction in Peoria. The 
star that afternoon faced a large audi- 
ence, and he was grievously disap- 
pointed when he learned that the gross 
receipts were far below his estimate. 

“Mr. Pooton, your advance agent, 
arranged for a one-dollar matinée in 
this town,” explained the business 
manager of the company. 

With some difficulty the star located 
Pooton in Chicago, and summoned him 
to the long distance telephone. 

“Do you remember making a dollar- 
matinée in Peoria?” demanded the tem- 
peramental star sternly, 

“T do not,” replied Pooton, 

“Do you remember making a dollar- 
and-a-half scale?” 

“T do not.” 

“What do you remember making it ?” 

“As a matter of fact,” replied Pooton 
serenely, “I don’t even remember mak- 
ing Peoria.” 


MISS HOPPER. HELD THE OLYMPIC 


Ir oN her most recent voyage to 
Europe the big steamer Olympic was 
late in arriving, Edna Wallace Hopper 
is to blame. The dilatory tactics of the 
little comedienne in saying good-by to 
Haddon Chambers, the English drama- 
tist, at the White Star’s pier, delayed 
the sailing of the boat, and furnished 
the passengers with an osculatory ex- 
hibition which alone was worth the 
price of passage. . 

Miss Hopper, as you may know if 
you are a student of the involved mat- 
rimonial statistics of theatrical folk, is 
now Mrs, A. O. Brown. Mr. A. O. 
Brown, familiarly known as “Bert,” 
was once a New York broker, an invet- 
erate first-nighter and an omnipresent 
boulevardier. Miss Hopper married him, 
and Mr. Brown’s firm went into bank- 
ruptcy. The two incidents are not 
related. : 

At any rate, Mr. Brown, for want of 
a better occupation, became the busi- 
ness manager of William A. Brady’s 
Playhouse. Through that association 
and through Mrs. Brown he has made 
many acquaintances in the theatrical 
profession. Among them is Mr. Cham- 
bers, who had come to America to 
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assist Charles Frohman in_ staging 
“Tante” for Ethel Barrymore. 

During Mr. Chamber’s visit, he and 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown became close 
friends. Therefo., it was to be ex- 
pected that when he sailed back on the 
Olympic the Browns should be on hand 
to bid him bon voyage. 

Indeed, Miss Hopper s very much 
on hand. She was on hand in the latest 
quirk in minaret gown, a sable coat and 
a Pekingese spaniel. Mr. Brown, less 
decorative, trailed behind. At the pier 
the two men shook hands warmly. Mr. 
Chambers lifted his hat and turned to 
Miss Hopper. She is more demonstra- 
tive than Mr. Brown, and she slipped 
her arm into Mr. Chambers’ and 
walked by his side up the gangplank. 

Already the officer had shouted the 
order, “All ashore,” but little Miss 
Hopper had not‘heard it, and on the 
deck was fast in the clinch of a farewell 
embrace. 

Mr. Brown, his foot tapping impa- 
tiently, noted with horror that the gang- 
plank was being drawn in and the 
hawsers being cast off. The full vocal 
strength with which he once shouted 
prices on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change returned to him that moment, 
and he uttered a yell like the shriek of 
a siren whistle. 

Miss Hopper had started for Europe, 
and a gay crowd on deck applauded. 
But Mr. Chambers, gallant though he 
is, did not relish an elopement, and he 
was quick to note Mr. Brown’s signal 
of distress. In response to his warning 
the gangplank was restored, and Miss 
Hopper fairly carried down in the arms 
of two deck-stewards.. Mr. Brown 
clasped his wife to his breast ; the crowd 
on deck cheered. Mr. Chambers threw a 
kiss, and the Olympic sailed for Europe 
five minutes late. 


MARION THOUGHT HIM GABRIEL 


PERHAPS in going to and from New 
York on the New York Central you 
have noticed a suburban station, named 
Woodlawn. Woodlawn is chiefly known 
because it is New York’s—I shall not 
say most popular—most densely popu- 
lated cemetery. A knowledge of this 
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When Mr. Marion does sleep, he sleeps soundly. 
Therefore, it was only after persistent calling 
and shaking that the porter in the morning 
was able to arouse the stage director. Finally 
the latter half opened his eyes and blinked. 
“Come on, get up now,” commanded the 
porter. 
“Where are we?” asked Marion. 
“Woodlawn,” replied the porter. 
“T thought you always blew a trumpet,” 
muttered Marion, and off he dozed again. 
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DOYLE’S ESTIMATE OF CORRIGAN 


For the following story I do 

Photograph = reas omnes es : > not vouch, but it comes 

| herd — : ieee to me well au- 

IRVING ae $ thenticated by 

BERLIN Julius Tannen 
and others. - 

Patsy Doyle 

and Emmett Cor- 

rigan are both 

vaudevillians. 

Years ago 

Doyle danced 

on a pedestal 

in clogs, and 

was known as 

the champion 

in that style. 

His offering 

now is a mon- 

ologue. Corri- 

gan, of course, 

is one of the 
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fact is necessary to understand the process of 
George Marion’s reasoning as related in this 
chronicle. 

Mr. Marion is one of the world’s few great 
stage directors. His salary is obese, his work- 
ing day is sixteen-hours and the time allotted 
him for sleeping is limited. At the conclusion 
of a week’s strenuous rehearsals recently, he 
boarded a train in Boston at midnight, and, 
after ordering the porter to call him the fol- 
lowing morning just outside of New York, 
tumbled into bed. 
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' most accomplished actors on the Amer- 
F ican stage—the most accomplished, ac- 
- cording to George C. Tyler. Of late he 
' has been appearing in vaudeville. 
The two met at the Comedy Club 
late at night, following, on Doyle’s part, 


a long session at the refreshment table. 


Doyle was curled up in a chair half 
asleep, and when Corrigan began to 
address him, he .at first showed but 
slight interest. 

“Well, I heard your monologue at 
Hammerstein’s this afternoon, Doyle,” 
said the actor. “I repeat that I heard it. 
I sat through the performance, and I 
caught you. Years ago I knew you 
when you were a clog dancer. You were 
some dancer, Patsy. In fact, I don’t 
hesitate to say that you were the best in 
the business. And now that I have 
heard your monologue, I wish to tell 
you that in my opinion you are the most 


terrible, the most atrocious, the most _ 


impossible, the most witless and, be- 
yond all question, the dullest monolo- 
gist on the vaudeville stage.” 

Doyle screwed up his face and tried 
to adjust his focus. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“T said,” continued Corrigan, “that, 
notwithstanding your acknowledged 
skill as a‘clog dancer, when you attempt 
a monologue you take a long chance 
with your life, because one of these 
days a desperate man in the audience is 
going to rise up and shoot you.” 

“What’s that?” asked Doyle. “You 
didn’t like my monologue?” * 

“Like it,” exclaimed Corrigan. “You 
were painful. That monologue wasn’t 
fit for a supper show act. There ‘isn’t 
any doubt that you can honestly claim 
the championship for the rottenest 
monologue in the world.” 

“S-a-y,” finally responded Doyle, 
still only half awake, “what’s your 
name ?” 

“Corrigan,” replied the other, “Em- 
mett Corrigan.” 

“Sure,” said Doyle. “I remember you 
on the stage. You’re only fair.” 


EDITING THE PARTY LIST 


RELATIONSHIPS change so rapidly in 
theatrical circles nowadays that one 


must think twice before mentally estab- 
lishing the professional and personal © 
status of any given individual. One day 
Lee Shubert and A. L. Erlanger meet — 
and make faces, and the next day Mr. 
Shubert is enjoying a cigar in Mr. Er- — 
langer’s private office. This afternoon — 
William Collier may be a happy Lew 
Fields’ star, and by night Mr. Fields 
may be referring to ‘Mr. Collier as a — 
renegade. On Thanksgiving Day Mazie — 


Footlights becomes Mrs. Jones, only to 


discard that name for Mrs. Brown dur- 
ing the Yuletide season. 

Thus it comes about that in assem- 
bling a gathering of theatrical: folk one 
must be exceedingly careful in editing 
the list of guests and in assigning seats ~ 
at the table. Ethel Barrymore gave a 
mid-winter party in which the impor- 
tance of this precautionary measure 
asserted itself at the eleventh hour. 

This particular season has been a 
merry-go-round of parties in the Broad- 
way set, partly because of the insistent 
dancing craze. Miss Barrymore’s was 
given primarily to liquidate various 
social obligations, and secondarily be- 
cause it afforded her another opportu- 
nity to tango. Included in her prospec- 
tive list of guests were the names of a 
half hundred celebrities in the dramatic 
and vaudeville field, Miss Barrymore 
having flourished in both. 

The invitations were ready for mail- 
ing when one of her friends, glancing 
at the addressed envelopes, clasped her 
hand to her head and screamed. 

“You can’t do that,” declared the 
friend when she had regained compos- 
ure. “You can’t invite both Louise 
Dresser and Nora Bayes.” 

“And why not, please?” asked Miss 
Barrymore, who liked both actresses. 

“Why, each of them has been the 
wife of Jack Norworth, don’t you see?” 
protested the friend. “It wouldn’t be’ 
clubby ; it wouldn’t be nice—why, darn 
it, I’m not sure it would be moral.” 

For the benefit of lay readers who 
do not maintain a card index system of 
theatrical alliances, the Dresser-Nor- 
worth-Bayes entanglement should be 
explained. For a considerable period 
Miss Dresser was Mrs. Norworth. 
Divorce enabled her to discard Nor- 





worth and marry Jack Gardner. Nor- 
worth, once freed, married Miss Bayes, 
from whom he now is divorced. Both 
Miss Bayes and Mr. Norworth subse- 
_ quently married: again, but that is 
another story—or perhaps will be. 

Miss Barrymore was quick to appre- 
ciate the delicacy of the situation. She 
consulted intimate friends, who advised 
her under the citcumstances to elimi- 
nate both names. This Miss’ Barrymore 
was unwilling to do. Finally she issued 
a commission to both former Mrs. Nor- 
worths, to ascertain their respective 
attitudes. Each sent word that she 
could appear at the same party with the 
other -without violating the: Peace 
Treaty of the Hague. 

Miss Barrymore took a chance, al- 
though with fear and trembling. The 
party. was a brilliant, glorious, all-night- 
and-into-the-next-morning ‘success. A 
private ballroom at the ‘Hotel Claridge 
was the scene of the encounter. No 
casualties... About. three .turkey-trots 
past four:a..m. the: Misses Dresser and 
Bayes were observed to speak cordially. 
The night was saved and art could go 
en undisturbed. 


THE SIXTY CLUB 


THERE is a new social organization 
rampant on Broadway, and over-night 
it has developed into the most popular 
body -between Fiat Irons. Its name is 
the Sixty Club, significant of the lim- 
ited membership, and one of its pro- 


, motefs is’ no less.a social: mentor. than - 


John W. Rumsey, Abbot of the Friars. 
The purpose of the Sixty Club is to 
assemble every Saturday midnight at 
either the Hotel Astor or Sherry’s and 
tango until four-thirty. Its membership 
list is complete and closed, and is re- 
stricted almost exclusively to men en- 
gaged in the theatrical: business. 
There is no disputing the fact that 
the women who accompany the mem- 
bers to the weekly dances represent the 
flower of Broadway beauty, and for 
this reason; if no other, the gilded 
youth around town are striving by dint 
of pleading, cajolery and substantial 
reward to gain admittance to the gath- 
erings. Grace George, Ethel Barrymore, 


Louise Dresser, Viyian Martin, Leuise 
Drew, Mizzi Hajos, Jane Cowl, Jane 
Hall, Eva Fraricis, Vera Maxwell, 

Laurette Taylor, ‘Mrs. Sam H. Harris 
and Fannie Ward are among the reg- 
ulars, and if that isn’t a constellation to 
attract any male star-gazer, then Helen 
of Troy was not beautiful and Clee- 
patra was a frump. 


PRICE AT WORK AGAIN 


I xnow that E, D. Price is on the job 
again, In times gone by Mr. Price has 
been the press-agent for Richard Mans- 
field, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Anna Held 
and other equally well advertised celeb- 
rities, and to the expert his handiwork 
is always apparent. Just at present he is 
laboring with dramatic editors in be- 
half of Robert Hilliard, and that fact 
is self-evident: from a casual glance at 
the newspapers. But I know that he has 
removed his coat, rolled up his sleeves 
and resolved to work beyond the time 
limit set bythe Press-agents’ Union, 
because of the sudden and amazing 
activity of—if the press is to be be- 
lieved—Cathrine Countiss. 

In public life Miss Countiss is an 
actress who has starred successfully, 
and who at present is uplifting vaude- 
ville at the prevailing rates. In private 
life she-is Mrs. E. :D. Price. 

For the purpose of these Chronicles 
I have kept a record of Miss Countiss’ 
activities since I began to suspect that 
Mr. Price had dusted off his -mimeo- 
graph and revised his list of dramatic 
editors. Here are a few of the vital 
topics concerning. which, in collabora- 
tion -with her energetic husband, she 
has been interviewed recently: 

The Future of the Drama. 

The Past, Present and Future of the 
Harry Thaw Case. 

The Best Time to put up Canned 
Strawberries. 

The Effect of an Ultimatum on the 
Huerta Administration. 

The Outrages of Canadian Customs 
Officials. 

How to Cure Chilblains, with Other 
Useful Beauty Hints. 

Why Militancy is a Menace to the 
Cause of Female Suffrage. 





a 


Frank Personal Estimate of Produc- 
ing Managers. 

Recollections of Channing Pollock 
and Other Great Dramatists. . 

How Cathrine Countiss rode a rec- 
ord-breaking mile with Bob Burman, 
the demon motor king. 

Moral Influence of the “It is the 
woman who pays, pays, pays” Style of 
Drama. 

Useful Suggestions to Young Moth- 
ers. 

Why Cathrine Countiss and William 
J. Bryan Like Vaudeville. 

Ditto as to Elbert Hubbard. 

Mr. Price is one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Only Their Husbands Club, 
but, unlike most of the members, he 
works at it. 


“SCAMP’S” FLIGHT 


In THE Lambs’ Club one day last 
week the conversation turned to the late 
“Scamp” Montgomery, brother of Dave 
Montgomery and one of the most lov- 
able and quaintly humorous men of the 
stage. Winchell Smith related an inci- 
dent which took place at Atlantic City 
and which concerned “Scamp.” 

The theatrical company of which 
Montgomery was a member was play- 
ing an engagement there, and it hap- 
pened that an aviation event was an- 
nounced for the week. Mr. Smith and 
several of the players struck up an 
acquaintance with the aviators, and 
finally it was proposed to “Stamp” that 
the following day he make a flight in a 
monoplane. 

Montgomery wasn’t enthusiastic in 
his reception of the proposition, but at 
length agreed to arise at five o’clock the 
following morning and make the flight 
with the aviator. At the appointed hour 


Smith called at Montgomery’s room 
and aroused him. ey 
“It’s five o'clock,” shouted Smith, 


. “Time to get up and make that flight. 


Are you going to do it?” : 
“Sure I’m going to do it,” replie 
“Scamp.” “I’m going to go just high 
enough to shake hands with Marshall 

P. Wilder.” 
Whereupon he forthwith lapsed int 
slumber again. 


TOOK GAIL KANE BY SURPRISE 


BETWEEN the acts of “Seven Keys to — 
Baldpate” one night, Gail Kane, the re- 
markably stunning villainess of the play, 
recalled her first meeting with George 
Bernard Shaw. 4 

She had long admired Shaw’s works, ~ 
was curious about his personal appear- 
ance, and had often longed for the op- 
portunity to meet him. It was at a re- 
ception in London that her wish was 
granted, although in an unexpected an 
abrupt manner. 

She stood talking with Granville 
Barker just as Mr. Shaw approached. 

“Oh, let me introduce you; Mr. 
Shaw, this is Miss Kane,” said Mr. 
Barker. 

“Not George Bernard Shaw?” asked 
Miss Kane. 

“The one and only,” chuckled Mr. 
Barker. * 

“Great heavens,” 
Kane. 

Both men noted the tone of surprise 
and disappointment, but neither re- 
ferred to it at the time. Later in the 
afternoon Mr. Barker said to Miss 
Kane, “Why did you express such sur- 
prise at meeting Bernard Shaw?” 

“T couldn’t help it,” she replied. “I 
never suspected those whiskers.” 


exclaimed Miss 





Showing The Way For 
Photo-Play Writers 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES, WHICH 
WILL ENDEAVOR TO MAKE CLEAR THE FAULTS 
OF THE ‘‘GAME’’ OF TO-DAY, AND THE AVE- 
NUES TO GREATER SUCCESS; AND TO BRING 
THE SCENARIO EDITORS INTO CLOSER TOUCH 
WITH PRESENT WRITERS AND ASPIRANTS 


By William C. Lengel and Brett Page 


Taking themselves rather extensively, 
Messrs. Jones, Linick, and Schaefer pro- 
claim “the doom of motion-pictures;” 
in other words, they will exclude them 
from the bills at their Wilson Avenue 
and Willard Theatres, beginning next 
week. Additional vaudeville acts will be 
substituted. The reason given for the 
change is that “the photography has be- 
come wretched, and the subjects worn 
out.” (News note in the Chicago Even- 
ing Post.) 


IS firm of theatrical impre- 

sarios and managers operates 

two down-town vaudeville 
houses in Chicago, and a half-dozen 
outlying houses. Their rise in the the- 
atrical world has been spectacular. 
They started out by running a five-cent 
motion-picture house. Their entry into 
the larger field has been recent. Their 
statement given to the press is only 
startling because they should know 
pretty well what they are talking 
about. 

Proclaiming the doom of motion pic- 
tures is a patent absurdity; declaring 
that the photography has become 
wretched, has no basis in fact. The me- 
chanical end of the motion picture has 
improved tremendously within the last 
few years. 

But, that the subjects are worn out 
is an assertion that cannot be passed 
over lightly. Still, as it stands, the state- 


ment is misleading. To state that the 
subjects so far presented have been 
worked over so often that they have be- 
come worn out and threadbare would 
be nearer the facts and substantially 
true. 

For poverty of thought and puerility 
of idea, commend us to the average 
motion-picture show. Clayton Hamilton, 
in writing on “The One-Act Play in 
America,” makes the statement that if a 
person of average intelligence were to 
attend six vaudeville shows in New 
York City on six consecutive days, he 
would be ready for the insane asylum 
on the seventh. It seems that this is par- 


.ticularly applicable to picture-plays. 


Before undertaking the writing of 
this series, we first of all decided to 
probe the public mind on the question 
of motion-picture shows, and to this 
end, made a canvass of the stenogra- 
phers employed in a down-town office 
building. 

First, we found that practically all 
of them attended picture-shows. The 
average excursion of this nature was 
twice a week. Many of them went 
nearly every night, and others, about 
once a week. 

Second, the investigation brought to 
light the fact that practically all of 
them formerly took in a “movie” al- 
most nightly. 
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“Oh, you see the same old things, 
and they’re getting monotonous,” was 
the most general answer to the query 
as to the reason for the curtailment of 
this form of amusement. 

We don’t mean to imply that only 
stenographers go to motion-picture 
shows. Within one block of one of the 
theatres of the theatrical firm mentioned 
in the first of this article, is a gorgeous 
“nickelodeon.” On the night the change 
in policy of Jones, Linick and Schaefer 


was announced, we counted nineteen’ 


automobiles lined up in front of this 
picture-show place. But we believe that 
the investigation we made shows a true 
index of the public mind. 

The public only now is beginning to 
want something better; it is going to 
continue looking for an improvement, 
and if it is not forthcoming, then the 
lack of attendance will show it. Our 
conclusion is that up to the present 
time, almost, patrons of picture-shows 
have been satisfied with the novelty of 
the thing itself. 

Now they are beginning to judge 
from different and higher standards. 
Will a photo-play stand the test of liter- 
ary or dramatic criticism? Is it of any 
value? Is it at all worth while? And is 
it in its entertainment providing any- 
thing of an educational value? 

The average motion-picture show pa- 
tron does not ask that latter question ; 
he probably would deny that he is look- 
ing for anything of an educational na- 
ture, but to disguise education in the 


form of entertainment is high art. Now ' 


don’t mistake this by grasping the idea 
that we mean preaching or showing ob- 
vious morals. Far be it from that. But 
the editor of one of this country’s great 
popular magazines once wrote that its 
underlying idea was to disguise educa- 
tion in the form of entertainment, and 
it was because.of that that the magazine 
had such a tremendous vogue. Still, that 
is the unexpressed policy of every gen- 
eral magazine. 

There must be a new deal in motion- 
pictures. And it is up to the writers both 
present and to come to place the photo- 
play on a higher plane. 

Just think, the motion-picture indus- 
try is only a development of the last 








ten-years, yet by now the scenario edi- 
tors have compiled a list of sometwenty- 
odd subjects and situations which have 
become so trite and hackneyed that tf 

editors want to stop contributors from 
working over these worn-out ideas. It 
would be useless to publish this list 
here. We could think up a list twice as 
long. We really do not believe these 
banal subjects come from any writers 
of note or originality, and so long as” 
new writers are to be developed, then” 
so long will editors have to wade 
through these things. In most cases, it is 
one stage of growth, a step in the 
process of progression. “4 

Peter Finley Dunne, speaking through 
the “Occasional Contributor” in the 
American Magazine, said: 

“Did it happen to strike you that the 
motion-picture is a great new art- 
form ?” ees 

And again, when the “Occasional ~ 
Contributor” who wrote for the pic- — 
tures was asked what he got out of it; — 
“T?” he laughed softly. “I transmit 
what I see and feel to twenty million ~~ 
people. Is that enough or not? This is — 
the marvel of motion-pictures: It is art 
democratic, art for the race! It is, in a 
‘way, a new universal language, even 
more elemental than music, for it is 
the telling of a story in the simple way 
in which children are taught—through 
pictures. There is no bar of language © 
for the alien or the ignorant, but here 
the mass of mankind enters through the 
rhythm of vivid motion, the light that 
flies before and the beauty that calls 
the spirit of the race. For a mere nickel, 
the wasted man whose life hitherto has 
been toil and sleep, is kindled with 
wonder ; he sees alien people and begins 
to understand how like they are to 
him; he sees courage and aspiration 
and agony, and begins to understand 
himself. He begins to feel himself a 
brother in a race that is led by many 
dreams,” 

A new art-form! A’ new art-form, 
wonderful because of its possibilities 
and even more wonderful because of its 
limitations ! 

Too many of the present-day motion- ~ 
picture writers think in terms of the 
dollars they expect to get in exchange 
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for their work. One idea, so much 
money ; two ideas, so much more money. 
Get them down on paper, quick, and 
ship them out! Of course, that will 
alwaysybe..And the money end of the 
proposition, so far, has been the only 
bait offered by motion-picture com- 
panies to writers. One of the magazines 
devoted to the motion-picture industry 
heralded the fact that a farmer made 
something like twenty-five hundred 
dollars one year, writing scenarios, and 
- that a carpenter cleared two thousand 
dollars. Well, let that pass for what it 
_ stands for. . : 

Here is a test:, How many motion- 
pictures, if made into short stories, 
would be accepted and published by 
Magazine editors? Very few of those 
' that we have seen, excepting the ones 
that- were converted from stories into 
picture-plays. 

Charles E. Nixon, writer-of-historical 
_ spectacles and~dramas--for- the Selig 
Company in Chicago,’is one-of-the men 
who is striving for-better things in mo- 
tion-picture -writing.- Mri--Nixon is the 
author of the photo-play, “The Coming 
of Columbus,” which: is: said to be the 
most successful motion-picture made. 
The London rights to-it sold-for twenty 
thousand pounds, and it has-been shown 
ali over the world. This particular pic- 
ture is.said to be the only:-motion-pic- 
ture shown -in the Vatican at Rome; 
during its presentation there it received 
the approval of the Pope.-~. 

. “What -is the cardinal. fault of the 
present writers. for the - motion-pic- 
tures?” we asked him. 

“Their -work lacks ‘punch,’ first of 
all. Then, it-has little real story interest. 
The: lack of dramatic story - interest, 
I believe, is the chief fault..The stories 
haye-.small element of. dramatic sus- 
pense, and too frequently and fla- 
grantly, lack originality; also, they 
have no. continuity. The trouble is that 
‘the authors think of their work in 
scenes, rather than as a completed 
story. They should Jearn to work out 
theif story completely and then build 
in their scenes, the same as in a maga- 
zine’ story, which is divided up into 
chapters.” 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Nixon in 


this statement pointed: out not- ones but 
several cardinal faults.. Chief = among. 
them is that writers think in: terms ef: 
scenes, PY UR A Pee 
To an extent, a motion-picture pla 
might be compared to a piece of archi- 
tecture. The limitations are-very similar.. 
Given a lot of certain: dimensions, an 
architect first estimates the portion of : 
that lot he can cover with a building. 
Here he has definite and: fixed outer 
lines in which he must get a number. of : 
rooms, hallways, closets, elevators, per-. 
haps vent-shafts, and things of - that: 
nature. He does not think.for.a. minute: 
of laying out a certain number of rooms 
and the other necessary spaces and then: 
building the walls. around them. We 
would have even greater architectural 
monstrosities than .exist :to-day, if-he 
did. His is a restricted art, and he works. 
under limitations. cob aay 
The builder of. photo-plays-is bound 
to have an ungainly .and--unwieldy 
structure when he makes his scenes first: 
and then tries to clothe them all.» .., 
A writer of photo-plays truly is work- 
ing in an art hedged about with a great 
many difficulties. It is, the art.of-panto- 
mime, raised to,-its. highest - power. 
Therefore, as in all great arts, strength 
and simplicity should be the. keynote. 
As Mr. Nixon remarked: “Everything, 
must ‘get over’ and ‘get over’ silently 
and potentially, without .the: use of. 
words.” - t 
A good modern illustration ef the 
tremendous power of pantomime is af- 
forded by Max Reinhardt’s production 
of “Sumurun,” the wordless play. 
There was a drama_-lasting -more, than 
two hours, in which -not a word -was: 
spoken, and it was gripping and. tense.; 
A spoken word agtually. would. have 
jarred. In this piege,the producer. was- 
restricted to the limits of a theatre 
stage. To that extent, the photo-play- 
wright has a great; advantage, He has 
to contend with few. scenic limitations. 
But he must tell his story in-pantemime, 
by actions that are as. clear, if..not 
clearer than spoken words. re 
Magazine editors -often wish-:that, 
each author, after..he has -written.a- 
story, would lay.-it.aside for, afew 
weeks at least, and then give it a careful 
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going-over “after it has become cold,” 
before submitting the story. Many an 
editor’s naturally sweet disposition 
would remain unspoiled, if aspiring 
writers would do this. 

The reason is that few authors are 
good judges of their own productions 
at any time, but their judgment is even 
less sure when they are blinded by the 
light of their own—shall we call it— 
“inspiration.” It is too easy for an au- 
thor to pull a manuscript from his 
typewriter, read it cver and: immedi- 
ately ship it out. Really good writing is 
not done in this way. 

More novices are now writing for 
the pictures than for the magazines, un- 
doubtedly, if for no other reason than 
that it seems easier; so the following 
illustration is applicable: 

When one of the present writers was 
a reader for a large magazine, in six 
months he read several thousand manu- 
scripts submitted by untrained writers. 
Much less than one per cent of them 
was worthy of serious consideration. 

In one large motion-picture company, 
the editor says he counts himself lucky 
if he finds one good piece of work in 
fifty offerings. 

Therefore— 

If you are going to write photo-plays, 
write of what you know. Know your 
subject thoroughly, and work on it until 
you make it convincing. The day of the 
made-to-order photo-play story has 
about ended. 

Study, carefully, the techrfique of the 
photo-play. It is not the easiest thing in 


the world to put together an acceptable * 


piece of work. We have tried to tell in 
careful detail, in the articles that are to 
follow this, of the actual work that a 
writer of photo-plays must do before he 
should submit his efforts. More actual 
work must be done, and more time 
must be spent in putting a motion-pic- 
ture story together, than in writing a 
short story for a magazine. 

Tell your story simply and make 












your directions simple, but above. all 
things, make them clear and complete. © ~ 

“Do writers burden their manuscripts 
with too many directions?” we 
Oscar Eagle, the chief producer for the 
Selig Company. 

“Too many!” exclaimed Mr. Eagle. 
“No, they can’t write in too many direc- 
tions if they will help give me an insight 
into what is in their minds when they 
write these things. What we want espe- 
cially to do is to produce a motion-pic- 
ture as the author has thought it out.” 

Mr. Eagle has been directing photo- 
play productions for a little more than a 
year. He comes to this new profession ~ 
after years of experience on the legiti- — 
mate stage. For five years, prior to his 
joining the Selig Company, he was 
stage director for David Belasco, and 
for the eight years preceding this time, 
he was producer for Liebler & Com-~ 
pany, and before that with Frohman, 
Klaw & Erlanger and other lading < 
companies. This should give an idea o 
the standing of the men who are now 
making motion-picture productions, 

But, to show the trend of things, one 
large motion-picture company has _ be- 
come so discouraged at the paucity of 
ideas in the work that ‘has come to it ~ 
that it has practically given up hope 
of finding enough material in the sce- 
narios submitted to keep its actors busy, 
and has decided to dramatize for pic- 
ture productions the works of some of 
the best known modern fiction writers. 

Much of the fault is with the writers: 
First, those who are sending in work in. — 
a slip-shod manner; second, with those. 
who could produce good photo-plays if 
they would turn their hands to it, but 
don’t. 

It all requires a large amount of 
study and a mastering of the technique 
of the picture drama. Is the trouble 
worth while? Well, that rests with you. . 
It is certain that motion-picture com- 
panies will pay adequately for really 
good work. 






























































The second article of this series, “The Motion Picture Grist-Mill,” will 
appear in the March issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 




















The Opening Chapters 


of 


ANHATTAN MAD” is 
a novel of that charmed 
section of New York 
which radiates from 
Broadway and Forty- 
second Street. Its open- 
ing scené is laid in an actors’ 
boarding-house on a side street off 
Broadway. Dick Hyde, country-bred, 
ambitious to get a foothold as a play- 
wright, gets an opportunity, after a 
stifling summer of unavailing effort 
to show his manuscript, to do some 
work for Stella Mars, the most 
prominent star of the city. A news- 
paper has contracted with her for a 
series of articles on the theatre; 
Hyde is to write them from her ma- 
terial and she is to sign them. 
Victor Redpath, a press-agent who 
believes in Hyde’s future, arranges 
the deal. He takes Hyde to meet 
Miss Mars in her apartment. She 
has a reputation for preferring the 
society of young men to that of men 
her own age, but there is no question 
of her ability to act. Hyde, of course, 
hopes eventually to interest her in 
his play, but he is grateful for the 
chance to earn the money, which he 
needs badly. His pleasure is clouded, 
however, by the discovery that Joan 
Waverley, who lives in the same 
boarding-house, and with whom he 
is in love, has been introduced to, 
and is going to dinner with, Basil 
Sanderson, a man of wealth whose 
name is well known along Broadway» 
When Dick tells Joan of his meet- 
ing with Miss Mars and the arrange- 
ment for the work, she confides that 
Sanderson has procured for her a 
position as a featured principal in 
Ziegfeld’s “Follies.” Dick is shocked, 
because the girl had been trying to 
get into grand opera. 
Dick wants the girl to give up both 
Sanderson and the job and wait for 


im. 

“If Stella Mars would give my 
play a production it would prove the 
making of me,” he insists wildly. 
“T’m sure of myself and of my work 
—all I want is a chance. Joan, you 
will marry me—then?” 


‘‘Manhattan Mad’’ 


“We will never, never marry each 
other, Dick,” she says gently, sadly, 
as if speaking of the dead. “All our 
lives long we shall love each other, 
but we will never marry. You have 
your career to think of and I have 
mine, and each will flourish best 
where there is no matrimonial under- 
growth. Some day you will be great 
—I feel it in my heart. But it isn’t 
just money with us. As for me, I— 
well, I’m glad I’m pretty and twenty, 
more thankful for that than I am for 
the voice which was the pride and 
joy of twenty years of my life. * 
Beauty and youth will go further in 
New York, you know. And I’ve de- 
termined to-night to take all the 
gods give while I’m young.” 

Next morning, Dick receives a 
check for $100 from Stella Mars. 
He lends $50 of it to Joan and pays 
his landlady $30. Redpath upbraids 
him for the loan to Joan. 

“I don’t like the way you talk, 
at times, Redpath,” growls Dick, 
which leads to an explanation by 
Redpath of his interest in the young 
man. 

“I regard you in the nature of a 
very good investment, Hyde,” he 
says, “and what I pay in I expect to 
get out—at a profit. Even had I 
your ability, it is too late for me to 
do what you can if you watch your 
tricks. Stella Mars has taken a fancy 


“to you. Last night she talked to me 


over the ’phone for nearly an hour. 
And, Hyde, when you’ve arrived 
with both feet, remember I’m sick 
and tired of the newspaper game—I 
want my chance.” 

Hyde immediately becomes rec- 
ognized as the chosen cavalier of 
Stella Mars, but Joan’s constant 
companionship with Sanderson 
throws him into the “dumps” and 
he begins drinking. Just as Stella 
realizes that the play she is re- 
hearsing is no good—bound to fail 
—and decides to give Hyde’s play a 
chance, he gets word that Joan has 
sailed for Europe, and immediately 
concludes she has gone with San- 
derson. 
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MANHATTAN 


A true-to-life novel 


of the 


ILLUSTRATED 
ROBERT A. GR 


TELLA MARS had _ never 
S| played a part like that Dick 
} Hyde gave her in his comedy. 


Neither had Broadway ever seen her 
wooed and won in the pale moonlight 
by a hero who talked the way Richard 
Le Gallienne writes. A metropolitan 
critic with a Merrie England nom de 
plume once upon a time dubbed her the 
best little widow of the century, and cer- 
tainly Stella had a weakness for ladies 
with a buried past. Also, she preferred 
smart lines to emotional speeches, and 
a third act with a “damn” to a third 
act with a “punch.” Her friends de- 
clared that she would have been the 
ideal Lady Frederick if she had been 
able to secure the Maugham comedy be- 
fore Ethel Barrymore. 

Dick had written a “purpose” into his 
play, but Stella and Redpath carefully 
removed this before it went into re- 
hearsal. Again Stella gathered to- 
gether all the “fat” which was scat- 
tered wantonly through the other roles 
and dumped it into her own. Two 
of the feminine characters Redpath 
changed to male—Stella declared that 
too many women spoiled a play. And 
finally the comedy had to be done in 
Boston instead of a small town of the 
Middle West, because Stella had to wear 


theatre 


W. Carey Wonderly 


Who wrote ‘‘The Calcium Moon’’ 


BY 
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her Paris frocks and hats, and rural 
Ohio wouldn’t have stood for them a 
minute. 

Dick didn’t care much what they did 
to his play. He was drinking hard and 
planning to go back to New York at 
the first oppottunity. Redpath watched 
him constantly. Dick was certain that 
Sanderson had gone to Europe with 
Joan—his poor, foolish Joan! What he 
would do was to look up Fay Love, who 
had introduced the man, and see what 
she could tell him. When he thought of 
his play at all, he told himself that they 
were cutting the heart out of it. 

Then Stella Mars and her cortege 
moved on to Boston, in which city she 
had elected first to show her new 
vehicle. The title then chosen, “The 
Appian Way,” delighted her above all 
things. 

“When that goes up below the 
‘Athena,’ people will be standing on the 
Knickerbocker pavement and asking 
the way to Forty-second Street,” she 
declared. “We'll have to dress in togas, - 
Victor.” 

Arriving in Boston, Stella went to 
one hotel, Redpath to another, and 
Dick, after making sure of their desti- 
nations, sought a third. There Redpath 
found him at six o’clock on the Monday » 
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of the premiére. He was penning a 


hy letter to Miss Fay Love and 
_ on the table at his elbow stood a brave 
“assortment of bottles and glasses. 
“You'll cut that out this minute!” 
cried Victor, coming up to his room 
"unannounced. “For the love o’ John, 
what kind of fellow are you, anyway? 
' Get into some decent clothes.and come 
with me around to the Touraine. God, 
man, why aren’t you with Stella at such 
a time, with so much at stake? You're 
pretty looking object! Suppose there’s 
a call for the author?” 

Dick went over to the window and 
stood looking down in the dull, foggy 
street. It was September and there was 
a mist from ‘the sea. It wrapped the 
crooked, ugly thoroughfares in a 
London-like shroud and chilled even the 
natives to the bone. 

“T’ll be on my way to New York in 
an hour,” chuckled Dick suddenly, with- 
out moving from the window. 

“T’ll be hanged if you will!” cried 
Redpath. “Here I’ve been maneuvering 
for two months to bring you and Stella 
Mars together and now at the very 
crisis you want to side-step the whole 
thing. You will!” 

Dick swung round and: leered fool- 
ishly at the other man. 

“You take a lot of interest in what I 
do—and Stella Mars does—don’t you? 
Well, mind your own business, Red- 
path—hear? There’s nothing here for 
you. I’m going to New York to-night.” 

“But your play?” 


“That for it! It’s not mine any more, . 


now that you and Stella have got 
through with it. If they call for the 
author, nobody ’ll know who to send.” 

Twice Redpath walked the floor from 
wall to wall. 

“You're crazy, crazy drunk, Hyde!” 
he said at last. “Good Lord, to think 
any man would toss aside such a 
chance!” 

“Yes, I’m crazy all right, Victor,” 
retorted Dick shrilly. “But what gets 
me is why you are so very solicitous 
about me and my masterpiece.” 

“You know—I’ve told you frankly,” 
Redpath said, coming close to him and 
suddenly pushing him into a chair, “I 
expect to get mine in the long run— 


see? I’m sick and tired of this news- 
paper game. I want to get out of it, and 
I want to get a whack at the er stuff. 
I fixed things clear for you with Stella 
Mars. You admit that. The moment I 
saw you I knew you had a future, if 
you could only reach her. And you 
have. There was Morgan—look at Mor- 
gan. When ‘The Appian Way’ goes into 
New York I want a job—I expect you 
to find me a berth. Personal representa- 
tive to the star, or if you send out a 
No. 2 company place me in charge. 
Now you understand why you're not 
going to sneak out of Boston to-night. 
Stella doesn’t know of this small-town 
siren—she mustn’t!” 

There was silence; then Dick said: 

“Well, you’ve got your nerve with 
you certainly.” 

“After forty, that’s about all there’s 
left to you,” observed Redpath. He 
walked to the telephone and called up 
the office. “Send an absinthe frappe— 
and a bowl of cracked ice,” he ordered. 

“Man, I’m going to New York,” mut- 
tered Dick. 

“Not if I have to beat you insensible 
to keep you here,”- came back Red- 
path. “Why, Stella would send your 
play higher than a kite if she guessed 
the truth. Run away—to-night—work 
yourself into a sodden hysteria over a 
girl who deliberately chose the primose 
path—” 

“That’s a lie!” 

Redpath shrugged his shoulders and 
kept silent. 

“If any harm ever comes to Joan, the 
fault is Manhattan’s!” Dick gasped 
heavily. “The city drove her mad!” 

“Well, Stella’s that kind. She’d go 
into vaudeville with a tear-teaser or— 
something. Drink this, Dick.” 

“That’s a new one on me,” said the 
boy, swallowing the absinthe. 

“Put you on your feet in a jiffy. 
. . + Maybe you’re not glad you 
bought those evening clothes?” 

“Never had ’em on in my life,” said 
Dick, beginning to smile. 
SP yes me—you'll wear diamonds, 
a a a 
_ “Don’t call me that!” 

Redpath frowned. “What?” 

ae: aie I—I hate it!” 
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STELLA WAS ‘DETERMINED .fHAT DICK,SHOULD MAKE A SPEECH; SHE WAS 'PERFECTLY WILLING TO 
SHARE THE CENTER.OF THE STAGE. WITH HIM, AND SO, AFTER THE SECOND ACT, SHE BROUGHT 
HIM OUT BY THE HAND 4ND THEN LEFT HIM, WHILE HE SPOKE HIS FIRST LINES 
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“Sure !” 
_ They took a taxicab to the Touraine, 
stopping on the way to order some 
flowers to be sent to the theatre. It 
was Victor’s idea—by right he should 
have been president of some Latin 
_ American republic. When they arrived 
at the hotel, Dick was very pale but 
quite sober, and they went up to Miss 
Mars’ parlor laughing and jesting like 
bosom friends. 

Stella was getting ready to leave for 
the theatre and they sat down to wait 
for her. Now that his brain was clear, 
Dick was becoming nervous, and shortly 
he began to pace the room, stopping to 


al gee at the landscapes on the walls and 
i 


nger dog-eared magazines on the 
center table. 
“Tt’s like becoming a father,” Red- 
path grinned once. 
“T wish you’d left me back in the 
Speedway.” 
“Not you! Wait until eleven o’clock.” 
“Good Lord, what a torture to look 
forward to! Isn’t Stella leav- 
ing very early?” 


“T don’t know. No mere man ever - 


knows what a star has to do before a 
premiére. But she isn’t nervous—don’t 
worry.” 

Dick went over by the window and 
sat down. Victor offered him cigarettes. 

“After all, she’s been bully to me, 
Redpath,” nodded the boy. “Here I 
came to her, a regular small-town boob, 
and she gives my play a try-out just 
the same as if it wasn’t the biggest 


thing that could possibly happen to me. ~ 


A fine little woman !” 

Redpath coughed gently, and then 
knocked the ash from his cigarette. “A 
fine little woman!” Stella would have 
_ enjoyed that herself. But a glance re- 

assured him that Dick was in earnest. 
He spoke from the heart, only youth 
and artifice often go hand in hand, the 
one mistaken for the other. 

“You’re shouting now,” he said, with 
a nod of the head. “My business has 
sent me trailing-after them all and, 
Hyde, there’s not another actress among 
them all like Stella Mars. She’s got a 
heart as big as all out-doors. She’s a 
good friend and a good hater,” he 
added. “You’re the first new man since 


Morgan she’s touched—it’'ll prove the 
making of you, old man, if you sail with 
Stella for the next year or two.” 

“I’m willing,” declared Dick. 

“Then do it. She’s a wealthy woman 
as it is, you know.” 

The boy muttered that he had heard 
something like that. 

“Tt is true,” said Redpath. He drew 
his chair a trifle closer, and his eyes 
filled with a light which Dick couldn’t 
understand. “Once upon a time, ever so 
long ago, I was very much in love with 
Stella Mars,” he confessed. “She was 
just starting up the ladder then—I had 
just come to New York from—from 
where we all come from. She couldn’t 
see me—of course. But she did a big 
thing for me—and for others, people 
she didn’t even know. I shall never for- 
get it. You see, we—I am no longer in 
love with her—friendship, the best 
abused But there is no woman 
living or dead whom I hold in greater 
esteem. She’s big all through. She’s 
taken a fancy to you, Hyde—lucky 
beggar that you are!” 

Dick grinned. There was something 
about him which called to mind the pic- 
ture of the small boy caught in a neigh- 
bor’s apple tree. 

“T—I’ve heard stories,” he shrugged. 
“That magnificent Morgan now—when 
he first came to New York with a grip 
full of amateurish plays—Stella Mars 
shaped his destiny.” 

“She produced four of his amateur- 
ish plays—and carried them to success, 
if that’s what you mean,” said Redpath 
evenly. “Don’t credit Rialto gossip with 
good, sound sense, Hyde. If you stop to 
listen—Ah, here she comes! .. . 
You look like a princess of the blood in 
that—that garment you’ve got on, 
madame. A little music, pianissimo, Mr. 
Professor, please.” 

Stella brushed him away with a little 
flick of her thumb and forefinger. “Run 
on and sell your papers!”’ she cried. 

“Tl run and get a taxi,” Redpath 
said, laughing, and he picked up his hat 
and top-coat and hurried out of the 
room, leaving Stella alone with Dick. 

She was very tired, even a little faint 
from want of proper rest and nourish- 
ment, for it seemed as if she had 
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scarcely tasted food during the past 
week of work at all hours, but she 
smiled at the boy standing there across 
the table from her, watching, with a 
sort of fascination, her every gesture. 

“To-night’s the night when dreams 
come true!’’ she told him. 

“T trust so!” he returned earnestly. 

“TI am sure of it,” she said with steely 
calmness. “We've worked so _ hard, 
haven’t we? But now we're going into 
New York to remain all winter. Do you 
hear that? Do you know what it means? 
New York in winter—all snow and 
crowds and furs and lights! Play-time! 
You’ve never seen New York then, have 
you? Well, you will. And love it even 
as I do. It’s my own original idea of 
paradise. Of course, you'll take an 
apartment—but Victor will see to that.” 

“Ye-es. . . . You’ve been so 
wonderfully kind to me—made all sorts 
of fairy tales possible. I don’t know 
what to say—” 

He didn’t, and he stopped, blinking 
hard. Then Stella placed her hand on 
his shoulder, in almost man-to-man 
fashion. 

“Who’s been saying silly things to 
you, Dick? If you try to ‘thank’ me for 
anything I shall hate you on the spot. 
And as for being ‘kind’—we. just 
wont say any more about it—I wont 
listen. My success to-night means as 
much to me as yours does to you, young 
man, for—whisper it—Stella Mars has 
never known a failure. And, Dick, 
you’ve kept away from so*many re- 
hearsals—we’ve gone over your play a 
bit here and there—you knew that, 
didn’t you? It is always done—a play 
is never acted as it is written. Well, lad, 
never has one line been changed in your 
’script which I didn’t honestly believe 
would make to its ultimate success. I’m 
a star, not a butcher.” 

He believed her now—it was easy to 
believe anything she told him to-night— 
although it had hurt him at the time to 
see his most cherished speeches cut 
right and left, his hero’s denunciation 
scene in the third act laughed com- 
pletely away. Dick glanced at her; his 
hand sought her hand. To-night he 
knew that all along she had been work- 
ing for his success! 





“You’re a—brick!” he blurted ‘boy- 
ishly. 

“All of that!” 

She was smiling, and she spoke 
lightly, but he had never seen her in 
such a mood before. And how wonder- 
ful she looked! Her eyes were as clear 
and as blue as a summer’s sky. He felt 
all choked up; he wanted to say “God 
bless you” and felt the futility of the 
words even with the desire to utter . 
them. His grip tightened ; the fingers in 
his fluttered an answer ; she swayed for- 
ward and in his arms while he covered 
her face with kisses. 

“That taxi’s chugging its head off !” 
oe Redpath, coming down the eor- 
ridor. 


IX 


Stella was determined that - Dick 
should make a speech ; she was perfectly 
willing to share the center of the stage 
with him, and so, after the second act, 
she brought him out by the hand, and 
then left him, while he spoke his first 
lines. 

“TI thank you!” 

And Redpath declared that he had 
something to be thankful for; the play 
had scored a decided success, Even 
Stella was satisfied ; she whispered they 
would go into New York the following 
week, Dick was very happy, like a child 
at Christmas. He shook hands with all 
the men in the company, complimented 
the women, and wanted to give the stage 
crew a supper. Redpath carried the 
news to Stella, who merely smiled. . 

“What a wonderful thing youth is, 
Victor!” she said. 3 

Later Dick found his way to her 
dressing room. It was littered with 
flowers, reeking with perfumes. 

“I’m going to send them to the hos- 
pitals—all, that is, but these violets,” 
Stella told him. Turning, she directed 
her maid to carry the rest of the floral 
tributes into the corridor and place 
them on the floor. “It was dear of you 
to send me these to my room, Dick,” 
she resumed, when they were alone. 
“The sheaf of roses over the footlights 
was more than plenty, though. Still, the 
violets !” 








It was Redpath, knowing Stella’s 
_ preference, who had told Dick to send 
the American Beauties to the front of 
the house and the huge knot of single 
_ violets to her dressing room, but Dick 
didn’t think it was necessary to acquaint 
- Stella with the fact. 

The maid returned and they talked 
in undertones, chiefly about the play, 
~ while she combed Stella’s dull yellow 

“hair and changed her slippers to boots. 
Later the woman, having finished her 
duties, said good night and left them 
together, waiting for Victor Redpath— 
the three were going to supper. Stella 
had fastened the violets at her waist, 
and she wore her hat, a big, black crea- 
tion which set off her hair and didn’t 
shade her exquisite eyes. Dick thought 
they were the color of the violets ; pres- 
ently he told herso . .. 

When Redpath came in, after knock- 
ing discreetly, Dick and Stella still had 
something to say to each other and it 
was after twelve o’clock. Dick got up 
when Redpath came in; Stella turned 
to the mirror and dusted her nose and 
chin with powder, watching the scene 
in the glass. 

“Victor,” began the boy, a trifle nerv- 
ously, trying hard to smile, “we want 
to get married, Stella and I.” 

“Good God!” cried Redpath dra- 
matically. 

“We want to get married to-night,” 
concluded Dick, and now his voice was 
firmer. “Isn’t that so?” He looked at 
Stella and smiled. “It’s up to you to 
get the license,” he added to Redpath. 

Victor’s eyes narrowed; he was 
watching Stella in the glass, but she 
refused pointedly to see his signals. 

“I’m afraid you folks will have to 
wait until morning,” he said at last, 
slowly, as if to gain time. 

“That wont do!” insisted Dick. “I 
want to-night marked with a red letter 
——I want to win a wife and a success.” 

Victor was stubbornly silent. In the 
glass he told Stella to send Dick from 
the room for a secand, and in the glass 
Stella smilingly refused. At last he got 
up and went to the door. 

“T’ll catch a taxi,” he offered as an 
excuse. “Just a minute, Hyde.” 

“Look sharp!’ grinned Dick. 


Stella leaned her elbows on the dress- 
ing table and waited, a smile lurking in 
her beautiful eyes. Only a moment; then 
the telephone bell tinkled pleasantly. 
She rose. 

“T’ll answer,” she told Dick. 

It was Victor speaking from a booth 
in a café across from the stage door— 
Stella had read his purpose in his eyes 
and she was prepared. 

“This is—you? Just a minute! .. . 
Hadn’t you better wait until the morn- 
ing?” Redpath asked. 

“I hardly think so,” she replied. 

“But you must realize what such a 
step must mean to your future?” 

“T understand perfectly!” 

“It can’t last, Stella—such a mar- 
riage!” 

She was silent. He had her at a dis- 
advantage, and she must be careful with 
her answers for Dick’s sake. 

“A woman of your ability and tem- 
pérament should never commit the blun- 
der of marrying,” he told her next. “It 
will be the death of your artistic 
career.” 

What she would have liked to say 
was “Stuff and nonsense! Mind your 
own business, Victor!” But instead she 
told him, “If that’s the best you can do, 
then we'll have to go to Cambridge. 
a a cab and hurry!” Then she rang 
fe) 


“It was Redpath,” she nodded, turn- 
ing to Dick. “He says we'll have to 
drive out to Cambridge. Oh, Dick, are 
you sure—!” : 
- “T should say I am! 
you?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied slowly. 

Redpath came back with the informa- 
tion that a taxicab was in the street, and 
he. smiled when he came face to face 
with Stella. Evidently he had decided 
to make the best of it. 

“T guess it isn’t too late for the morn- 
ing papers,” he said, half to himself. 
“This, with a successful opening, ought 
to be good for a double column on the 
front page. Great for business.” | 

Stella turned , and spoke rather 
sharply; she had caught an odd, quick 
expression flash in and out of Dick’s 
eyes which she was sure his words had 
put there. 
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“Don’t be silly! We don’t want any 
newspaper notoriety, do we, Dickie ?” 
-“No—no!” he said emphatically: \" 

“That's ‘all “right,” nodded Redpath 


quickly. He raised both hands above his * 


head and laughed loudly. “Maybe this 
isn’t the surprise of my life!” he de- 
clared. “I don’t know about getting a 
license though at this hour o’ the night. 
It’s very irregular.” 


The papers next day made more of 
Stella Mars’ marriage than they did 
of Dick Hyde’s play. Miss Mars was 


married at Cambridge, some time be-, 


tweéén one dnd two in the morning, by 
a justice of the peace who had been 
hustled out of bed. The write-up also 
mentioned a previous marriage with a 


man now: a. favorite moving picture 


actor, and it went on to state that, her 


new husband was the author of ‘her 


present vehicle, but not much space was 


wasted on Richard Brinsley Hyde. 
Stella was star-all the way through{* 


But the story was well garnished with 
romance and, served piping hot, it was 
enough to keep the theatre packed to 
the doors throughout the engagement. 

It was not until he had seen the news- 
papers that Dick knew Stella had sailed 
the matrimonial seas before. She had 
told him nothing of herself, and never 


had Redpath hinted of a divorce. Dick 


was a little ashamed so he 
said nothing, asking nothing then. For 
the days were rose-tinted. Stella was 
in her gayest, maddest mood—tender, 
less business-like, wholly adorable— 
and it thrilled him, gave him a childish 
delight, to hear them address her as 
“Mrs. Hyde” around the hotel 
although, of course, she was still, and 
would always remain, “Miss Mars” at 
the theatre. Possibly he thought—or 
hoped—just at first, that Stella would 
speak to him of her other marriage, 
but evidently this never entered Stella’s 
blond head. Once, a few days later, he 
did say to Redpath: 

“Look here, I’m the second ‘Mr. 
Mars’ it seems!” 

To which Victor replied :’ 
_ “Now that’s a highly original way of 
putting it, Dick. . . I didn’t know 
him—or Mrs. Hyde then.” ~ A 
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They opened in New York on a Tues- 
day so as not to conflict with another 
important premiére on Monday which 
had been announced first. And a week 
before they set foot in Manhattan, the 
island was billed from the Battery to 
the Bronx and the play re-christened, 





THe ATHENA 
STELLA Mars 
(Her Own Management) 
in 


“THE SAstanee 


y 
RIcHARD BRINSLEY Hype 











The boy never tired of this sign. He 
would stop on the street and gaze at 
it, fascinated . . . 

Stella and Dick went to live in the 


‘Times Square hotel upon their return 
to New York. Later, Stella said—which 


meant after they were satisfied how the 
play was going—they could find an 
apartment, not on the Drive or on Cen- 


“tral Park, but iff the heart of things, on 
Broadway. And’ this suited Dick per- 


fectly—it was a little too early for 
Stélla’s’ point of view not to coincide 
with his own. 

The Athena, a magnificent house, was 
carefully dresséd for the opening; 
Stella herself saw to this. With Red- 
path’s assistance—and in his early days 


he had done ‘society for a snide weekly 


—the first performance became almost 
an invitation affair; it was decided that 
the theatre had better be papered dis- 
creetly than real money accepted for 
any and everybody who might wish to 
come in. Of course the press was taken 
care of and “paper” was also out for 
the magazines and weeklies, usually ac- 
corded second night courtesies. 

“For they’ll flash the success of the 
piece all over the country at one 
smack!” Stella said shrewdly. 

“So you’ve decided it is to be a suc- 
cess?” smiled Dick. 

“And, of course, you'll want to take 
to the road sooner or later,” added Red- 
path. “Or, even, send out a second com- 


~pany. That’s how big money’s made 


nowadays, Hyde.” 
“Time enough to talk of that—” 


Stella’ commanded. 


Through all ‘these elaborate prepara- 

























































tions Dick wandered like the traditional 
poor boy at the wedding. He knew he was 
of no use in the world; he only half under- 
stood their jargon, and there were certain 
things connected with the premiére which 
must be kept secret even from him, he 
fancied. He was an intruder, Redpath the 
ringmaster. 

Even that night of nights he was re- 
garded as of far less importance than the 
stage hands until, after the second curtain, 
the audience began to call for the author. 
Then Redpath found him and dragged 
him to where Stella stood in the wings. 
She was as hard as nails, Dick thought, 

g, looking at her, and her voice 
hf came like frozen water: 

x “Go out—show yourself!” 
she said to him. “Don’t say 
too much—they may laugh 
—they’re always ready .to. 
Talk about your Roman hol- 
idays! Just ‘Thank you!’ as 
you did in Boston—no 
speech, mind you—the house 
is filled with my friends. 
If he’s not scared stiff the 









































women will like him,” she added, 
turning to Redpath. “He’s got a win- 

















STELLA TURNED TO THE MIRROR AND DUSTED HER NOSE AND CHIN WITH POWDER, WATCHING 
THE SCENE IN THE GLASS. “VICTOR,” BEGAN THE BOY A TRIFLE NERVOUSLY, “WE WANT TO GET 
MARRIED, STELLA AND 1” 
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ning smile. And I think he looks even 
younger in evening clothes, dor’t 
you! 2? 
Dick heard her. Already his nerves 
- were playing the dickens with him and 
her words sent him into a rage. She 
regarded him as a manikin; they 
treated him like a child! He must hold 
his tongue and look sweet! The color 
rushed from chin to brow. He would 
say what he pleased to the audience! 
Yet when the curtains were drawn 
again and he walked out on the stage, 
facing, alone, that sea of faces, he 
uttered just three words—“I thank 
you!” And the audience sat back in 
their seats and smiled, the women at 
his youth, the men at his. modesty. It 
was neither that kept him silent. 

He didn’t see Stella again until the 
final curtain had fallen. Then she sent just outside the door, and he entered 
Jessie after him and he followed the with Hyde. 
maid back to the star’s luxurious dress- “It was glorious!” cried Stella. She 
ing room. Redpath was in the corridor, kissed Dick warmly and pointed to the 
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knot of single violets, the only flowers 
in the room, which rested on her dress- 
ing table. “I’m proud of you, dear, for 
I’m sure you’ve given me another suc- 
cess to-night!” 

“What will the papers say?” asked 
Dick, on his guard. 

“A fig for all of them!” cried Stella 
recklessly. “It’s a success, success, suc- 
cess! To-morrow we will find an apart- 
ment. Another winter—October, No- 
vember, December, January”—she told 
them off on her fingers—“February, 
March—! Oh, I’m wild with joy!” 

They laughed and chatted there in the 
dressing room until after one o’clock. 
All of the members of the company 
stopped in for a minute or two to say 
something pretty to Stella and Dick, 
and Jessie was sent again and again for 
champagne, so that the hours flew 
by on golden wings. Then somebody— 
one of the three or perhaps a caller, 
—proposed that they sit up and wait 
for the morning papers, since Dick was 
so anxious to learn what they had to 
say. Stella was sure in her mind what 
the verdict would be, but she was ready 
for anything. She gathered her flowers, 
‘her chatelaine and her gloves, sent Red- 
path after a taxicab, and leaving Jessie 
to fasten up the dressing room, hurried 
down the corridor, her arm through 
Hyde’s. 

“Shall we go home or to a restau- 
rant?” she queried. 

“Home,” he replied. “Is Victor com- 
ing?” 

“Surely !” 

“You ought to have asked one of 
the women—Miss Mattingley or Miss 
Bothwell.” 

“Victor don’t want them—and I can’t 
stand them. I don’t think much of us 
women, Dick,” she laughed. 

Redpath was at the stage door with a 
cab, and in his hand he held a sheet 
smelling strongly of ink, the first of the 
dailies. 

“Already?” gasped Dick, reaching 
for it. “What does it say?” 

“Tt’s the ‘Chorus Girls’ Breakfast,’ ” 
explained Redpath. “Oh, nothing. 
Merely the cast. A review will appear 
later. . . . Jump in!” 

But Stella had run forward with a 
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gay welcome to a young man in evening 
dress who approached the party from 
the direction of Broadway. A second 
later they were shaking hands, the man 
bare-headed in the moonlight. 

“See who's here!” she called, 
“Quick!—tell me you never saw me 
look half so well in a play half so good. 
I am mad with joy to-night, Bertie. 
Such luck I don’t deserve—fact!). . . 
Victor, you and Bert know each other. 
Dick! . . Richard Hyde and 
Cuthbert Morgan !” 

Dick put out his hand; Morgan 
grasped it, complimenting him on his 
success with his play. He had been in 
front; he thought it great stuff. Then 
they all talked at once, fast and furious, 
until a policeman, arriving, pleaded for 
less noise. Redpath gave him some 
money. 

“We're just going—this is Miss 
Mars’ machine,” he explained. 

The officer raised his hat to Stella. 

“Something I can do for you, 
ma’am ?” he asked. 

“Thank you, no!” She gave him the 
benefit of a smile and a glance from her 
violet eyes. “You must come home with 
us, Bertie,” she added, turning to Mor- 
gan. “We are going to wait up for the 
papers—do!” 

He glanced at Hyde and Dick 
echoed: “Yes, do!” 

Arriving at the apartment there were 
caviar sandwiches, cigarettes and more 
champagne. Toward daylight Jessie 
came in and turned on the gas-log, for 
the room was chilly and Dick was 
nodding in his chair. Then the papers 
were sent up, a whole roomful of 
them, and Jessie served hot coffee. 
Stella sat on the sofa, very erect, and 
read the notices aloud in her clear, de- 
liberate voice. 

“The Trumpet first,” prompted Cuth- 
bert Morgan, from his place by the 
fire. “If you hit old Mac right, Hyde—” 

Stella began: 

“ ‘T am one of the few persons in this 
world who do not believe that bad 
whiskey is good for snake bite, that 
sage tea will grow hair on a billiard 
ball, and that old maids are happier 
than wives and mothers—’ ” 

“What is that?” cried Dick. 
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“It’s the Trumpet’s criticism of your 
play,” flashed Stella, and she tossed him 
the paper. “See—at the end it says 
‘Rousing success,’ Another, 
Victor !” . 

Redpath gave her a dozen theatrical 
pages torn from the hearts of as many 
morning newspapers. 

. “Do you remember when you did my 
4 ‘Lady President,’ Stella?” asked Mor- 

gg gan. “I didn’t understand the metro- 
politan form of criticism and the notices 
- 4 made my soul sick until you explained. 
- a Then I wanted to treat all hands. Good 
; 3 Lord, how time flies!” 

But Stella was reading again: 

“After sitting up half the night I 
find that a basilisk is a “serpent sup- 
posed to look people dead”—whatever 
that means. Anyway, I don’t believe it. 
There aint no sich animal. Therefore, 
to-morrow, when The Lady Across The 
Street asks me what Miss Stella Mars 
is appearing in this season, I shall be 
forced to say gowns by Lucille and hats 
by Carlier—the program tells us so!’” 

There was a brief silence; then Dick 
said: 
| “I don’t understand it—any more 
: than Morgan did, I guess. What has all 
that got to do with my play being good 
or bad, worthy or not worthy? It may 
be funny—is that the idea? A 
But I want to know how clever my 
lines are!” 

“They pay those fellows big money 
to write that stuff,” said Cuthbert 
Morgan. “Two years ago when Altshul 
produced my ‘Vanessa,’ the man on the 
Evening Comet wrote the next day that 
every time the hero spoke her name he 
felt as if he must rise up in his chair 
and inquire if it was chocolate or 
vanilla. After that, night after night, 
the audiences simply roared when any 
of the characters mentioned the name. 
We had to change it to ‘Mary’—they 
couldn’t ask if that was a new brand of 
cigarettes, you know.” 

“T suppose not,” muttered Dick. 

“Still, it’s great stuff,” chimed in 
Redpath. “I’d rather miss my break- 
fast. It’s not for the Hinterland, but 
New York eats it up. What 
does Isaacs say, madame?” 

She read: 











































































“‘*Show me a man who doesn’t like 
the Winter Garden, a woman who does 
like Gaby Deslys; show me a Harvard” 
youth who doesn’t hope to wed Miss 
Billie Burke, a picture fan who writ 
sonnets to John Bunny’s eyebrows. 
Which reminds me of an exquisite 
chorus lady who recently was married 
to an adoring young millionaire. He 
wished above all things to see his wife 
a star. So first he bought her a theatre, 
next he bought her a play, and from 
last accounts he was buying her 
audiences par gieete 

It was more than the boy could stand. 
He jumped up and walked nervously 
to the window. The eastern sky was — 
red and gray, huge clouds rimmed with 
color. Manhattan was opening her eyes. 
For a brief moment Stella and Red- 
path and Morgan sat looking at each 
other in silence, a silence more eloquent 
than mere words could have been. They 
knew; they had gone through the same 
gate; and now they looked back at 
Youth far in the distance and were 
moved to pity at sight of the boy in the 
window. Then Stella rose and went to 
him, slipping an arm around his waist. 

-“Don’t you understand that our 
play’s a success?” she asked gently. 
“All that gay nonsense—smart writ- 
ing. They’d rather turn a pretty phrase 
which will be repeated in a dozen cafés 
to-night than discover a worthy actor 
or an honest play. It’s the New York 
way—the people here poke fun at birth, 
life, death even! Yet the critics’ very 
hilarity means that we have won.” 

“Do you think so?—or are you trying 
to—to let me down easy? I must know 
the truth, Stella!” 

“Dick, if the verdict were unfavor- 
able there wouldn’t be room in the 
papers for jokes and fine writing. It 
would take every line of their space to 
tell the world that there was another 
failure in town.” 

“At first I didn’t care—now I seem 
to care more than for anything in the 
world.” 

“It’s that way—always. Just when a 
thing is slipping from our grasp we 
suddenly discover how very dear it is 
to us.” 

“You’re a wonder, Stella.” 
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“Ah, Dickie, I know!” 

She drew her arm through his and 
led him back to the sofa in front of the 
Blazing gas log. Then she rang for 
Jessie and ordered fresh coffee and 
toast. 

They were alone; Redpath and’ Mor- 


- gan had slipped away without making 


their adieux, but Dick didn’t notice this 
until much later. 


xX 


WInTER arrived early that year and 
in December “The Basilisk” was still 
attracting crowds at the Athena with 
" seats selling over the holidays. Broad- 
_ way spoke of the piece as being one of 
the few money-makers in New York, 
and the best of it was, said gossip, the 
Hydes put most of the profits in their 
own pocket. And this in a bad season, 
Since all seasons are bad in New York. 
Stella and Dick had found an apart- 
ment in a hotel of her choosing in the 
very heart of the theatrical zone, where 
Stella could look from her window and 
see the world and his wife she loved 
so well go by on foot or in motor car. 
Beside her own maid Jessie, Dick had 
a valet now, and there were two house- 
servants, for Stella lived well, enter- 
taining lavishly on Sunday nights and 
gathering together a notable collection 
of celebrities from upper Bohemia. At 
times the expense worried Dick ; he was 
not used to such luxuries, and money 
which became as nothing in other peo- 
ple’s hands took on the appearance of 
igious proportions in his own. But 
Stella had not stopped to count the dol- 
lars in a Century for many, many years 
now. 


“When the lean days come will be 
time enough to economize,” she told 
him with a shrug. “This is a fat season 
—make the most of it.” 

With the assured success of the play, 
Victor Redpath’s fortune likewise had 
undergone a change. He quit the news- 
paper game and became “Personal Rep- 
resentative for Miss Stella Mars,” hav- 
ing an office in the Athena and a 
bachelor flat in the West Forties. And 
after a time the Hydes saw little of him. 
He had got his wish; his dream had 


come true, and now he was ready to 
play. He liked best to stand on a Bread- 
way corner and extol the virtues of 
his star, while the men called him by 
his given name, the sun shone, and the 
throng drifted by. He knew there would 
always be a berth for him with Stella 
and Dick; the boy he had come to like 
honestly ; Stella he had always adored, 
now in a purely platonic way. Occasion- 
ally the Hydes ran across him in a 
restaurant or cabaret, always dancing 
attendance upon a lovely blonde of the 
ingénue type. 

“T’ve got a hunch that Victor will be 
‘representing’ somebody else in the near 
future—so watch out,” laughed Dick, 
after they had met him twice in Bus- 
tanoby’s with the girl. 

Stella shook her head. 

“You’ve got another think coming 
to you, Dickie, I’m afraid,” replied she. 
“More likely the girl wants to star and 
he wants to be there when it comes off. 
That lad’s going to give Belasco a run 
for his money—frankly Victor’s all 
right—if he only hadn’t started so late 
in life to take hold!” 

But Dick had seen him sunning him- 
self on Broadway and he wasa’t so 
sure. 

A few days later he approached Dick 
regarding a musical comedy libretto 
which he wanted and wanted quick, but 
Dick was just putting the last touches 
on a new play with which he meant to 
follow up “The Basilisk,” and he said 
he’ couldn’t possibly bother with any 
other work just then. Besides, he wasn’t 
a lyric writer, he protested, but Red- 
path insisted that a little thing like that 
was of small consequence. 

“It’s this way,” explained Victor; 
“T’ve got a little friend who’s very anx- 
ious to star and she’s found a backer, 
a fellow who'll put up the price, but 
she’s got to strike while the iron’s hot 
—as have we. To-morrow he may 
change his mind, see somebody some- 
where he fancies more. Fay’s wise to 
this—she wants to start this week!” 

“Fay?” A gleam of interest flashed 
in Dick’s eyes. “Fay—who?” he de- 
manded. 

“Fay Love. Know her?” 

Dick shook his head, but his heart 
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was beating furiously. Fay knew San- 
derson—and Joan. 

“But I know a friend of hers,’ he 
said guardedly, “—oh, a girl! I under- 
stood Fay was a chorus lady. What 
about this show? What does she want? 
Perhaps I’d better see her.” 

Redpath held up his hands in alarm. 

“Don’t crowd! Good Lord, if you go 
mushing around Fay it’s all off—good 
- @ night!” he cried. “Sandy wont stand 
- 3 for trespassing. Once before she 
&€ thought she had him nailed—and he 

side-stepped—we don’t know. why. 
Dick, you'll have to go and play in 
somebody else’s back yard, that’s final.” 

Hyde gave a short, ugly laugh. 

“T tell you I’ve never seen the girl 
in my life—except in your company, in 
some restaurant—” 

“Oh, I don’t count,” laughed Red- 
path, “My sweetheart’s picture is on a 
silver dollar.” 

“So say we all! Nor do I 
count in this case! H’m, Basil 
Sanderson’s come across at last, eh?” 

“Know him?” 

Dick shook his head. 

“Not I!” 

Redpath jumped up and moved 
nervously around the room. Dick had 
aroused his suspicions; he felt that 
there was something hidden here. And 
the boy must not hang around Fay 

- Love. It would spoil everything—just 
when they had Sanderson where they 
wanted him. Still, he wanted Dick to do 
the book; he was easy to deal with; be- 
sides, it kept the money in the family, 
as it were. Redpath often saw himself 
at the head of a producing company 

with Stella and Dick as sort of 
silent partners. He wanted to keep on 
the best of terms with Stella and Dick 

a —he believed in Dick’s future—he had 

: from the first. 

: “Can you run up to Miss Love’s flat 

this afternoon?” he asked, after a brief 
silence. “You’d better look her over. 

She can’t speak lines—that’s certain. 

And her singing voice! I saw her at the 

Holly Arms last summer—she can 

ms You’d better talk it over with 
ner,” 

“If the tango stuff lets her out you’d 
better get a dancing master to write 
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your libretto for her,” smiled Dick,” 
“Good Lord, how do such girls get on 
the stage?” 

“It’s not so much what you can do 
as who you know,” nodded Redpath 
thoughtfully. “Sanderson engaged a 
box for the season when Fay was with 
the show at the Melody. And there 
were others, coming night after nigh 
watching, waiting—praying, I was g 
ing to. say. I'll meet you at 
four, then. So long.” 

The stage was all set when the 
arrived. Miss. Fay Love and her moth 
occupied a luxurious suite on an upper 
floor in one of those huge, gilt-edge 
apartment houses in Central Park West. 
A chocolate tinted maid ushered them: 
into a room which, at first glance, 
seemed to be furnished entirely with 
mirrors and potted palms. Only later 
the visitor noticed the gold-leaf chairs 
and divan and the pair of Pomeranians” 
on a tiger-skin rug. And not until his 
attention was called to her did Dick 
glimpse Mrs. Love. : 

“Chawmed, I’m sure!” she mur- 
mured, when Redpath introduced Hyde. 
“Sit down. Have a little something— 
do! Mistah Victor, your cold bottle’s 
in the ice box, knowing, as we do, your 
preference for the amber. But maybe — 
Mistah Hyde’ll have a cocktail? Speak. 
out, gen’l’men, and make yourselves to 
home—for this is Liberty Hall all 
righty—when certain parties what shall 
be nameless aint around, of course! 
Daughty’s having her nails done—she’s 
that particular. Eloise, tell 
Miss Fay that they’s callers. Just that 
—no names. We'll s’prise her, 
gen’l’men.” 

Mamma Love was a very short, very — 
plump person with very gold hair and 
very gorgeous raiment. She was dressed 
in heavy black silk, the skirt slashed to 
the knee and exhibiting red silk stock- 
ings and black satin pumps, the latter 
boasting of rhinestone Heels. On her fat 
fingers she wore an assortment of glit- 
tering rings and in her hair she had 
stuck three tortoise-shell combs rimmed 
with brilliants. 

“Dressed by Woolworth,” whispered 
Redpath gravely. 

Mrs. Love hitched her chair a trifle 



























































'Gloser to Hyde’s and began addressing him directly. 
_ And after a moment or two Redpath rose and started 
Off in the direction of the kitchen. 


_ *“Tt seems at last, gen’l’men, I’m going to behold Aus 
~Daughty where she by rights belongs—headin’ her Wit 
“own company,” observed Mamma. “O’ course nobody tl 
but a mother kin appreciate just what this means, me 
having time an’ again to sit back and see others, with 
@ pull, getting that what ought to be coming to mine. 
When she was at the Winter Garden, Mistah Ned 
-Wayburn said to her, when she ast him to be 
allowed to understudy Gaby, he said: ‘Fay, a 
girl-with your looks oughtn’t to be burdened 
‘with lines—God gave you enough as it is’-—a 
' delikate compliment, the same being true. He 
knew she was wasting her time saying, ‘Oh, 




















gitls, here comes the Duke o’ Duluth!’ nine 
times a week. Him and me was the first to 


recognize genius in that child, Mistah 
Hyde. And when Daughty opens on 
Broadway, a box for the premiére goes 
to him—even if I have to stand for it 
myself !” 

Before Dick could frame a fitting 
reply, however, the cur- 
tains at the far end of 
the room parted theatric- 
ally and Miss Love 
came languidly to meet 
her guests. As lovely as 
a magazine cover beauty, 

a perfect blonde of ex- 
quisite coloring, her 
every move was care 
fully studied without 
leaving the impression 
of being stilted. She 
moved as one moves on 
the musical comedy 
stage, with her-~ face 
always toward the audi- 
ence — which surely no 
one cottld object to! 
First she crossed’ to 
Mamma’s chair and 
kissed -her--parent on 
both cheeks; then she 
gave her hand to Dick. 

“Ah! Ym so glad you've 
come to-see me at last, Mr: Hyde,” 
cooed Fay, in a skillfully modulated 
voice. “Has Mr. Redpath told you about 
what I require? . Mamma, have 
Eloise bring the tea things.” 

Fay began discussing the play then, 
and her voice became less pleasing. 
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THE CURTAINS PARTED THEATRICALLY AND MISS 
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LOVE CAME LANGUIDLY TO MEET HER GUESTS 





“Couldn’t you call it ‘The Golden ~ 
Princess’ and have it read in the script ~ 
that everyone élse in the kingdom is 
brunette? I might arrive from a foreign 


country—say, Paris—to teach the anes 
to the natives—and nobody else would 


know how to dance but me and 
tenor—and not even him until I taught — 
him the steps. Give me the spot, the 
clothes, and the dance numbers and J ~ 
don’t care who warbles the love ditties 
and cracks the jokes, Mr. Hyde. Do - 
you understand what I mean?” 

Mrs. Love gave her daughter a cup 
of tea, motioned for the maid to hand 
the sandwiches and cakes, gave Dick 
a highball and finally poured a cocktail” 
into a cup for herself. 

“It’s a stunt I saw my own dear maw 


do time and again,” she confided to ~ 


Dick. “Where we was born, down in 
Virginia—Fay an’ me are F. F. V.’s, 
Mistah Hyde—the men-folks are awful 
particular about their ladies. I know 
when my paw was living and we were 
all to home on the old plantation not a 
bottle o’ beer ever went in our front 
door. No, sir—he wouldn’t stand for 
such things! In the back way, it goes, in 
a suit-case! And in the afternoon, when 
the swells from the next farm would 
drive over, we'd all go out on the lawn, 
under a spreddin’ ches’nut tree, an 
have a little nip.” é' 

“Mamma!” 

“In teacups! . . . Gimme time, 
Fay—don’t crowd!” 

Fay turned to Redpath with a sigh, 
and Mrs. Love helped herself to a sec- 
ond cocktail and began afresh. 

“It sure was cute setting there on the 
lawn, with the sun sinking all around 
you and not having to lift hand or foot 
if such was your wish—we had a 
coupla score o’ slaves, Mistah Hyde. 
How well I remember paw sayin’ to 
maw, he’d say, ‘Mame, if you ladies 
must have your toddy, drink it in a tea- 
cup,’ he’d say. So you see it comes nat- 
ural for me and Fay to be genteel. Ah, 
them was the golden days! It went hard 
with us after the War. I said to Fay, 
‘Daughty, I guess it’s the stage for you, 
dearie—that Mistah Abe Lincoln aint 
left us a nigger!’ An’ in three 
years from the time we left Virginia, 
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Fay’s gettin’ ready to head her own 
“company !” 

“Marvelous!” applauded Redpath. 

“Mamma!” 

“Still, we hanker for the old folks to 
home, as the sayin’ goes,” resumed Mrs. 
Love. “Ah, we didn’t live in no place 

‘like this, be-lieve me! Under God’s blue 
sky, in the sweet June-time, a mint 
: julip in one hand an’ a bunch o’ cute 

ttle picks doin’ handsprings and singin’ 
Robe’t E. Lee for your amusement—” 

“T see—a- sort of ante bellum cab- 
aret,” nodded Dick. 

“No, indeedy! Paw wasn’t no slave- 
‘driver. Every one was treated with 
gentle kindness—” : 

It had gone beyond human endurance 
and Fay turned on her maternal parent 
with murder in her eyes. 

“Will you please shut up?” snapped 
she, her elegance falling from her 
shoulders like a cloak. “Am I going to 

_ star or are you dictating a best-seller? 
I can’t hear myself think!” 

Mamma rose majestically, outraged 
innocence in every gesture, and wad- 
dled toward the door. There she paused. 

“Cat!” she hissed. “If it wasn’t for 
me, somebody ’d be in Europe with 
somebody else and somebody—I aint 
mentioning no names !—would be hang- 
ing around Broadway an’ Forty-ninth, 
smiling at the carriage boy at Church- 
ill’s and hopin’ he’d introduce her to a 
live one from out o’ town. Understand, 
I got my profession too. I only quit the 
stage because you ast me, missy!” 

Fay rose, and with her, Redpath and 
Dick. 

“Wardrobe!” she smiled, at the figure 
in the doorway. “You can pack and go 
whenever you get good and ready. I'll 
come down to the Athena one day later 
in the week, Victor,” she added, with a 
return of her former pose. “I’m sure 
Mr. Hyde is going to give me some- 
thing wonderful. Good by!” 

As the two men taxied back to Broad- 
way, Dick said suddenly: 

“The girl was a little harsh, Victor. 
The mother meant well enough. Of 
course the line of talk she was handing 
out was a scréam—” 


“In the language of Mamma herself, 
“You should worry,’ ” smiled Redpath. 
“In the first place ‘Mrs. Love’ is not 
Daughty’s mother. Once upon a time 
she was wardrobe mistress in the same 
show Fay graced as a chorus damsel. 
When Fay fell into her present easy 
berth she engaged a maid and a mamma 
—both at so much per. A parent is such 
a convenient thing, Dickie. So don’t 
bother your curly head about them— 
they’re seasoned performers.” 

At Hyde’s hotel they parted, Red- 
path continuing down town to his rooms 
in the wicked West Forties. 

It was six o’clock when Dick entered 
his apartment, and his valet was wait- 
ing for him with his dinner clothes. Also 
he offered him a telegram which he 
said had been delivered an hour ago. 
Dick tore off the end of the envelope. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
man, “but Mrs. Hyde is at dinner now. 
Jessie has been here twice to know if 
you had come in yet. Mrs. Hyde wants 
to see you on important business, sir.” 

“All right, Morris.” Dick spread out 
the message and read it at a glance; 
then he began again, spelling out each 
word, as a child does. 


_ I would like to ask your advice. I am 
in Thirty-eighth Street, alone. Will 
you come to me there? 

Joan. 


Morris approached him again, defer- 
entially, but still it was pretty gener- 
ally understood among the servants that 
Stella was the head of the household. 
And Stella had sent twice to see him. 

“Will you dress now or after dinner, 
sir?” suggested the man. “Mrs. Hyde 
is dining alone to-night—” 

Dick stuffed the telegram into his 
pocket and jumped up, taking a few 
short steps around the room. There 
was a look in his eyes of a hound who 
scents blood. 

“Morris, get me my hat and top- 
coat!” he cried. “I wont stop for 
dinner, I think. Say to Mrs. Hyde that 
important business has called me out. 
‘And I will stop for her at the theatre 
after the play!” 


The next installment of “Manhattan Mad” will appear in the 
March GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, out February 12th. 











Unconsidered 
Trifles 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


I] am a picker-up of ‘unconsidered trifles 
— Autolycus in “A Winter's Tale” 


KE the monkey in the Zoo, I 

|. may not be able to explain 
why; but I know what I like. 
I like “The Strange Woman.” It crept 
quietly into the Lyceum Theatre a few 
weeks ago under the direction of Klaw 
& Erlanger, and became instantly a 
success. It is a revelation of the fact that 
the Middle West is the paradise of the 
middle class, which was brought home 
with peculiar force to me. It reminded 
me of some of my own experiences in 
that same Middle West. It also suggests 
that there is much unused dramatic 
color in the decisive contrasts offered by 
the various differing sections of this 
Republic which is neglected for that 
continent where the manicure and the 
monocle have replaced God and the 
Goth. 

“The Strange Woman” deals gently in 
social revolution and has, thank heaven, 
charm for its appeal, not crudity. More- 
over, it is pleasing. With all due respect 
both to the box-office and to several 
good friends of mine, I am prone to 
confess that after a succession of “The 
Lure,” “The Fight,” “To-day,” and 
“Ourselves,” the sheer charm of Elsie 
Ferguson as Inez de Pierrefond was 
refreshing and delightful. 

It is a positive effort to me to try to 
go further and probe the play for its 
jarring little oversights and the cleav- 
ages in the strata of it. I have come to 
the conclusion that the one thing sure to 
make a play a success is the same indis- 
pensable to the man or woman whose 
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work necessitates personal appeal such 
as a play must have: charm—just 
charm. “Prunella,” which no one ex- 
pected to succeed, is an added case im 
point. So is “The Marriage Game.” 
The poetry in the former, the genially 
satiric and joyous good humor in the 


._ latter, have turned those two produc- 


tions into financial assets for Winthrop 
Ames and John Cort respectively. There 
is no question about it; sometimes the 
people like to be amused, sometimes 
even to be made to think, sometimes to 
be shocked, sometimes, apparently, dis- 
gusted: but they always love to be 
charmed. 

Of course, charm is a very ethereal 
and — thing. It comes from the 
soul, not from the ink-well. It is often 
vouchsafed the starving dreamer in his 
garret, rarely to the Smith Brothers. 

“The Strange Woman” is a charming 
revolutionist. 

The man who yearns for upheavals, 
whether he be a Socialist who waves a 
red flag, or a dramatic critic, storming 
in polysyllables from Roget’s Thesau- 
rus, over technicalities that mean noth- 
ing and interest no one, is about as 
much a blot on the fair face of nature 
as the evils about which he raves, 

The truly constructive critic of either 
social economy or the theatre is as little 
of a jingo as he is rare, and there is a 
reason for it, a simple one. All good 
reasons are simple. Only the spaee 
writer or the seeker after effects needs 
them complicated. 
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That things are fundamentally wrong 
is the cry of the gentleman who has 
either been keeping his eye so close to 
“superficial details that he misses the 
' tain trend of things, or else has been 
thinking of himself so intensely and ex- 
clusively for a number of years, that he 
"is become convinced that everyone who 
disagrees with him, disagrees with God. 
“It is a delightful attitude, because it 
permits one to be perfectly positive on 
--any subject whatever, which is fre- 
quently amusing. The only drawback 
to it is that it is also frequently ridicu- 
lous. The foundations of all our institu- 
tions, including our arts, are good. It is 
in our neglect or misapplication of them 
‘that the wrong lies. 
I believe that the artistic side of life 
it as important in the welfare of man 
upon this earth as the industrial, politi- 
cal or économic. I do not say the 
- material—we may so call the political, 
' industrial and economic sides for brev- 
ity’s sake—should be sacrificed to the 
artistic—that is a fine fanaticism which 
spells destruction: but I do not hesitate 
in denouncing the sacrifice of the artistic 
to the material side, which is savagery. 
The corollary is that the people 
should see, hear and know sane and 
beautiful things. The Drama, particu- 
larly of the Arts, has two fundamentals 
upon which it depends—sanity and the 
power to entertain, while in its highest 
achievement, it is supremely beautiful, 
the degree depending upon the power of 
its creator to rise by and above the tech- 
nical fundamentals of his craft into that 
empyrean where talent, hysterical and 
Jost, stumbles blindly, while genius, 
wide-eyed and unmoved, stands seeing 
that on which others dare not look. 
“The Strange Woman” has a lot of 
little beauties about it that appeal. It is 
unique in the fact that it is, in a sense, a 
“highbrow” play, yet attracts New York 
audiences, which are, as well as the most 
cosmopolitan and critical in the world, 
great shunners of sermons. It reaches no 
particular finality in the idea it puts 
forth, and the fabric of it, built upon an 
intellectual chimera, is sometimes no 
thicker than the gossamer of a spider’s 


~ web; yet it manages to be real and is an 


American play. The fact that one or two 


of the characters were a little overplayed 
by the people in the parts when I saw it, 
may be excused; also the fact that the 
Strange Woman herself, who might 
quite as easily have been from New 
York, and produced the same impression 
she did on Delphi, Iowa, was from 
Paris. A concession, no doubt, to our 
dramatic critics who have been to 
Europe and returned with scathing de- 
nunciations of our American gaucherie 
in the theatre. Playwrights are driven to 
the use of bombproof umbrellas, these 
days. 

The play seems to be founded upon 
two lines of a little prayer I discovered 
subheading a magazine story one day: 


Lord, that I may not hear too clear 
Nor unto madness, see. 


Slightly ungrammatical, but holding a 
great thought. The Man from Nazareth 
spoke to his hearers on one occasion of 
the danger of putting new wine in old 
bottles. There is an equal—and greater 
—danger in putting big ideas in little 
minds, aside from consequent explosions 
of printer’s ink which often deluge the 
land uncomfortably. Faith is for the 
common mind: understanding only for 
the particularly blessed of the spirit. 

It was with this idea that William 
Hurlbut etched out the character of the 
Strange Woman, and the effect her 
beauty, her grace, her refinement and 
her ideas regarding the value of statu- 
tory morality have, first on the inhabi- 
tants of Delphi, Iowa, and finally, on 
herself. 

Elsie Ferguson is always thoroughly 
charming and always capable of rising 
with perfect technique to great -mo- 
ments, because within her she has no 
great moments, being possessed of all 
that supreme serenity of emotionless- 
ness possessed in its entirety only by the 
Scandinavian. ¢ 

Such an actress can be used to pro- 
duce really divine results. If the stage 
manager is temperamental, and can per- 
suade her to imitate him perfectly, she 
will produce perfect mimicries of emo- 
tion—her real self, at the same time, 
giving an undercurrent of restraint or 
serenity which in the profession is 
termed “the New York idea” in acting 


















and which, when it is real in the creative 
arts, is the sterling mark of genius. 

The story of the play is this: 

Inez, having married an “austere 
sensualist,” finally gets rid of him by 
death and falls in love with John Hem- 
ingway, the son of a dear old lady in 
Delphi, Iowa, the son having come to 
Paris to study architecture. She tells 
him that’ she will be his “‘mate,”—be all 
that a wife can be, make his home beau- 
tiful, and bear him children—but balks 
at the marriage ceremony. In Paris and 
en route to Delphi, where he intends to 
show his. intended to his mother, this 


appears to satisfy the young man and it 


appeals to him as a perfectly rational— 
indeed, a beautiful idea—to make love 
the only ritual of marriage. 

The beautiful Inez arrives at Delphi, 
where, naturally, her coiffure, her 
gowns, her manners—all of her Parisi- 
enne self—create a sensation, Then the 
members of Delphi society learn of her 
ideas ori matrimony and there is a show- 
down. 

In a really fine little speech, Inez 
shows the villagers what cramped, nar- 
row and absolute hypocrites they are, 
how they hide their vices and flaunt 
their imitation virtues; how, having no 
idea of what morality really is, they have 
constituted rules and regulations to take 
its place ; how their lives are bounded by 
prejudices’ narrower that their village 
sidewalks—and finally dares them to tell 
her fiancé’s mother before she herself ‘is 
ready to tell. The spirit if not the diction 
of a certain George’ Bernard Shaw is 
rather well expressed in the speech. One 
longs to see Nazimova writhe through 
it. 

After that episode, it happens that, 
Inez and her fiancé’s mother being 
alone, the old lady recounts (quite un- 
conscious of the unselfishness of what 
she is: telling) the life of thought, self- 
sacrifice and self-effacement she has led 
that her son might grow up to be a good 
and a great man. 

Inez ideas on marriage, by the way, 
had been superinduced by the conclusion 
she had come to that the marriage vow 
forces a woman to a life of self-sacrifice 
to a man that is unjust, deadly and more 
vicious in its deadening quality on heart 
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and mind than any license could be; but 
she learns from the old lady the divinity 
of willing self-sacrifice. She decides to 
marry the young man in the little church 
where his mother had been married, to 
please his mother, and so gives up all 
her wonderful ideas. 

Until men and women really live up 
to the commandment “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” the iron laws that bind 
will still be necessary, and the truth of 
love will still be new wine in the old 
bottle of the world. 

It is a rather strikingly delightful 
play; but I think it owes much to the 
likable stage presence and popularity of 
Miss Ferguson for its success, although 
the fact that Hurlbut has discovered that 
the American middle class lives in the 
Middle West is important and is valu- 
able dramatic gold for “them as knows” 
how to coin it. It is a pleasing play—a 
quality, by the way, in plays, that seems 
to be most marvelously lacking in the 
repertory of our American dramatic 
reformers. After all, it is not to be 
denied that although suicide is suicide, 
one cannot help admiring Petronius 
while considering the latest swallower 
of the ubiquitous mercury bichloride 
tablet a fool. It is true that point of view 
is everything in life for anyone having 
the intellectual capability of a point of 
view less blunt than the prow of a canel 
boat; it is also true that the value ef 
anything in this earth, from the building 
of a battleship to a kiss, lies in the 
manner of its doing. 

But “The Strange Woman” has a 
most remarkably impossible bit of action 
in it that does not occur on the stage. 
This is very often the case—much 
oftener than usually detected. You will 
remember that in giving part of the 
action of the play, I stated that John 
Hemingway and Inez de Pierrefond 
came to Delphi, Iowa, together, resolved 
that Inez was to be presented as John’s 
fiancée ; then they were to be married by 
simply saying to each other “TI love you,” 
and to continue thereafter frowned on 
by the clergy, but probably perfectly 
happy. ; 

I leave it to you: if a man and a 
woman love each other passionately, de- 
votedly and completely, and have abso- 
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‘lutely no regard or interest or belief in 
the value, sanctity or binding power of 
the ritual of marriage—will they make 
such a journey together, well—as 
brother and sister? 

That was the one complete absurdity 
in the play, because the speeches un- 
doubtedly indicated that while they 
~ came across together, their relations up 
to the time of the play had been “purely 

platonic.” 

“In Paris?” you laugh. 
~ Why the Paris? The world is the 
same everywhere. 

When we get through trying to change 
the beauty and sweetness of the natural 
love between man and woman instituted 
- by the Creator into a lollypoppian muck 
of sugary indigestibility for anemic 
novel readers, we'll have better plays— 
and fewer divorces, if also, perhaps, 
fewer marriages. 


YEARS ago, when I was an earnest 
youth and considered Life as the 
current if sometimes flippant edition of 
the gospel of righteousness, I was im- 
pressed with the idea that the members 
of the theatrical producing firm of Klaw 
& Erlanger were fiends in human form. 
Since that time, and particularly since 
the past season, during which, in all the 
muck of plays that leave vile tastes in 
one’s mouth, Klaw & Erlanger have not 
been guilty of a single one, I cry, in the 
words of Channing Pollock, “A white 
mark for Marc Klaw and another for 
Abraham Erlanger, O Angel of the 
Gate!” 

Which thought of white-slave, re- 
formatory-for-girls and general-moral- 
debility plays brings me to the consid- 
eration of the most unique if, perhaps, 
not the most interesting of them all. 

David Belasco “fell” for the “strong 
arm problem” stuff in “The Man In- 
side.” It is to his credit, that this is not a 
white slave, not even a brothel drama. 
Nay, more, there is not even a panderer 
or a bedraggled feminine reputation in 
the whole scheme of it; but it is a most 
peculiar production—the dramatic out- 
pouring of a mind with a sense of 
justice, which, taking no account of the 
law or its penalty, conceived the most 
unique murder New York has had fora 


decade. The fact that the murder went 
astray resulted in the playwright’s in- 
carceration in Sing Sing and narrow 
escape from the electric chair. The in- 
constructive theory on which the play is 
based accounts for the fact that it can 
never be a great success, though won- 
derfully cast and produced, and with 
one of the finest comedy characters, in 
the person of John Cope as “Pop” Olds, 
I have ever seen on the stage. 

Both the playwright’s crime and his 
play have lots of interest in them, 
though. 

The crime was the result of a psycho- 
logical condition that has as its basis 
undoubtedly a fundamental sense of 
pure justice. The story of it reads like 
a tale of Florence in the days of the 
Medicis. 

Roland Molineux (the playwright in 
question) discovered that a certain phys- 
ical instructor in one of New York’s ath- 
letic clubs was guilty of the crime of 
which tradition has accused Socrates. 
He decided that such a man, working 
such horrible and disastrous harm 
amongst the young men, was not fit to 
live. Consequently, in the guise of head- 
ache tablets compounded to resemble 
tablets which he knew the instructor 
used for frequent headaches that re- 
sulted from his excesses, Molineux 
manufactured several containing instead 
of the ordinary drug, the fatal cyanide 
of potassium, the deadly action of which 
is swifter than the flight of a bullet. The 
physical instructor carried the tablets 
in his pocket to his apartment and left 
them there. In his absence, his mistress 
took one of them for a headache and 
dropped dead instantly. 

What a play is there! 

In “The Man Inside,” Molineux has 
written a drama advocating prison re- 
form. There is much in the idea. Sing 


‘Sing was built in 1835, just forty-five 


years after the prison ship with the hid- 
eously facetious name, Success—which 
is to-day lying at anchor at Newark, a 
curiosity for sightseers interested in the 
horrors of prison existence of that time. 
What the Success was a hundred years 
ago, Sing Sing is to-day. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Molineux has missed 
that intangible something which makes 
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for dramatic coherence. Not being a 
newspaper critic, I am not versed 
enough in the lore of the theatre to say 
just what it is. Personally, I have never 
written a successful play—as yet—so I 
must be satisfied with saying that the 
play-plot, as such, is to me an intangible 
necessity, the possession of which in a 
man’s intellectual storehouse strikes me 
as one of those utterly necessary and 
equally unexplainable gifts of that pe- 
culiar, non-transferable ticket to great 
achievement labeled, Gentus. 

If I were to pose as a constructive 
critic on the subject, I should find it nec- 
essary to suggest that the play, follow- 
ing the first act, be re-written by a man 
capable of continuous dramatic expres- 
sion of the thought contained therein. 
The situations occasionally are good; 
but the action during the last five min- 
utes of the play—in which “Big” Frank 
has an entirely unexpected and uncalled 
for change of heart following the pro- 
mulgation of a theory by a man he sus- 
pected of having stolen his girl, and 
whom he two minutes previously had 
decided to shoot~—was hurried and 
lacked connection. There is no other 
way to describe it except by the time 
honored remark of the critic: “The ma- 
chinery creaked.” Where there is action 
in “The Man Inside” it is interesting. If 
the preaching were entirely cut out it 
would be a corking melodrama. 

Altogether, taking the playwright, the 
subject of his play, and the playwright’s 
own history into consideration, the elec- 
tric sign at the Criterion, ““The Man 
Inside,’ a Drama of Crime in Three 
Acts, by Roland Burnham Molineux,” 
is interesting ; but the play is not a mas- 
terpiece. Molineux is far more interest- 
ing as a subject for a play than as a 
playwright ; but knowing the whole his- 
tory of the man, the play is decidedly 
worth going to see. Technique may be 
bromidic; machinery may creak; but 
where there is an interest that appeals to 
humanity there is an appeal that must 
draw. Watching Molineux’s mind work- 
ing through the lines of a drama is an 
orgy for the intellectual vivisectionist. 
When you go to see it, overlook the 
construction of it. 

After all, technicalities are the curse 


of our courts ; and an overindulgence in 
them may spoil a critic as easily as be- 
fuddle a judge.. 


GENERAL experience leads to the 

conclusion that the comparative is — 
unsuccessful. The positive and the su- 
perlative alone spell success. This sea- 
son, so far, has been one of compara- 
tives. One play is “better than ‘Within 
the Law,’” another “better than “The 
Pink Lady’” (it isn’t), another “as 
good as “This or That’ ” and so on and 
so on. The only best of its kind on the 
market at the present writing, is “To- 
day,” horrible, nauseating—anything 
you wish to call it; but of its species and 
gender, so to speak, the best. Believe 
me, Aristippos, the best always turns 
’em away here. When we're rotten in 
N’Yoik we want to be rotten; when we 
reform, we raise hell. We don’t believe 
in middle ways. We go the limit. The 
best and the worst in the world are right 
here in Manhattan. The roast beef me- 
dium class live away from here. 

If you’ve got the best or the worst 
there is, bring it along; you'll find a 
market with us. We buy everything, 
from gold to fine fabrics, from plays to 
tall buildings— “Yea, and the souls of 
men;” but the souls we want and the 
plays we want have got to be something 
else than “better than” or “as good as. 
We are for exclusiveness. Be a genius, 
and you can starve. Do the works of a 
genius and we'll make you rich. Don’t 
let them fool you about the “New York 
four-flush.” We've got the longest bluff 
in the world here. It runs from Central 
Park ’way up beyond Yonkers. Let a 
certain playwright steal his plots from 
magazine stories. You come with the 
real goods, even though the brown mud 
of the spring plowing is still caked on 
your brogans, and give them to us, and 
we'll make you rich and famous; we 


‘will teach yo" to carry a stick as if you 


did not know you were doing so, to have 
your nails manicured, your hair cut 
without that pudding bowl effect in the 
back ; to become accustomed to imported 
limousines with wire-spoked wheels and 
to curse the subway for being stuffy 
and slow, although it is the fastest ci 

transportation in America. We will 
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teach you all these things and make you 
more of a New Yorker than the eight 

undred thousand out of our population 
of five million who were born in Amer- 
ica. You will shudder at the word 
- Brooklyn; the very thought of New 

Jersey will natseate you ; the name Syr- 
acuse will unfailingly cause you to 
laugh. You will begin to consider Paris 
a better-looking city than New York 


and patronize Fifth Avenue shops where 
young Hebrew girls from the south of 
Russia manufacture “imported Parisian 
hats” of the variety you purchase for 
your sweetheart—who tangoes divinely, 


PMPRESSIONS 


“OuRSELVES —breakfast in a bagnio. 
“The Misleading Lady”—Juliet dancing 
“a maxixe in the mud. 

“General John Regan”—St. Patrick ar- 

- guing with God to let Murphy into 
Heaven. 

“The Strange Woman’—an orchid in 

. @ tomato can. 

“The Madcap Duchess”—Mrs. Jarley’s 
wax works set to music. 

“The Little Café’—Hazel Dawn 
dressed in scenery, two voices and an 
orchestra. 

“Oh, I Say!”—Kansas City’s idea of 

- French morals syncopated. 

“The Marriage Game”—“Sexology,” by 
Mary Magdalene. 

“To-day” —sugar-coated bichloride of 
mercury. 

“The Great Adventure’—Arnold Ben- 
nett’s mustache dramatized. 


dresses to make Chicago gasp, and can 
ride a horse, and looks pretty when 
she wakes up in the morning. When we 
have given you all these things peculiar . 
to our Island, you will be immaculate, 
you will be handsome; you will elide 
your r’s instead of striking them like 
a buzz-saw plunging into a railroad 
spike; you will be at home in a topper 
and evening clothes; people will invite 
you to thés dansants; young girls will 
gush over you—you will be rich, 
famous, popular. aha 

But you'll have to make yourself 


happy. 


DE THEATRE 


“Prunella”’—peaches and cream in a 
garden. i 

“The Lure”—Welsh rarebit, dill pickles 
and ice cream. 

“At Bay’”—the tottering lily and the 
stalwart oak. 

“Seven Keys to Baldpate”—George M. 
Cohan dictating a play at a telephone 
switchboard. 

“The Escape”—the day boat to Albany 
on a hot day. 

“Sweethearts”—Christie MacDonald. 

“The Man Inside”—a pale woman in a 
scarlet kimono, silk stockings and no 
shoes, smoking opium on a couch in 
the district attorney’s office; a lecture 
on prison reform in a drug store; an 
= stain on David Belasco’s pompa- 

our. . 


“The Tongues of Men”—a crinoline at 


Broadway and Forty-second Street. 














Editor’s Note: Sid 
His mother, Mrs. Henry 


Athletics and 
the Actor 
BY SIDNEY BRAC Y 


Bracy, an eccentric comedian, was born in June 
racy, is still on the stage and is in this country. Hts 


father is the manager of one of the largest theatrical enterprises in Australia. 
Recently he sang the part of Sandy MacSherry in the revival of “Rob Rey,” at 


““WTHLETIC skill is an advanta- 
geous necessity to an actor. 
Physical prowess will keep a 


man’s body clean and his mind whole- 
some and will bring into his life the best 
ballast possible for the artificial environ- 
ment in which his art is rooted. 

My father and mother both were and 
are still “in the profession.” My earliest 
recollections of parental teachings focus 
around stern doctrines of “exercise, ex- 
ercise, exercise,” literally pounded into 
my brother and me. We were taught to 
row, jump, fence, walk, run, ride, golf, 
fish, play at quoits, tennis and polo, and, 
best of all, to swim. This latter accom- 
plishment I have found the most pleas- 
urable. Perhaps this is not to be won- 
dered at, for as a family, the Bracys— 
er Dunns, as the family name reads 
most properly—are distinctively insular. 
We began in England and developed in 
Australia. And of no achievement am I 
more proud than of my winning in 1898 
at St! Kilda the amateur diving cham- 
pionship. . 

Father always declared that a man 
could do good work and properly ex- 
press himself in his labors only if the 
mind and body worked in harmony. He 
insisted that a busy body—a physical 
frame in which every muscle had a 
chance for the healthy work that comes 
through careful exercise—would be a 
happy physique and reflect its fitness in 
a normally poised mind. To which 


the New Amsterdam Theatre in New York. 
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Mother was wont to add that all healthy 
boys were good boys and that vice was 
merely the natural outgrowth of a sick 
ei or of a body that was neglected or 
ill. 

And so they proceeded to turn our 
home into a miniature gymnasium. B 
the time we boys had grown up ae 
had had some five or ten years of stage 
life it began to dawn on me why Father 
and Mother had been so pertinacious in 
their athletic training of their sons. 
There has never been a day of my stage 
life that I haven’t needed all of my 
athletic ability and even wished for 
more. 

The laity fail to comprehend how 
terrific are the demands upon an.actor’s 
strength. I doubt if the laborer who di 
in a trench all day uses up a partic 
more energy than does the average 
Broadway star, at each performance, 
especially if he is a comedian. Now an 
actor who hasn’t complete control of his 
nerves will “fall down” before his audi- 
ence. Nerves at large afe perturbing, 
and upset and jar an audience; and 
because of this a dissipated man or 
woman soon loses his or her grip on the 
public, no matter how fascinating a per- 
sonality may be possessed. At the same 
time, the nerveless individual is so fre- 
quently lacking in temperament, is so 
frequently a limp “dead one” that the 
woodenness of work does not compen- 
sate for poise. What is required in an 
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factor in lieu of talent, or in spite of it, 
is nerve force controlled. And to get this 
“grip upon themselves men and women 
‘must go in for athletics. 

Time was when the actor and actress, 
through ignorance or indolence, with 
deplorable frequency sought to gain this 
Tequisite poise through artificial and 
“ready made” means, such as stimulants 
‘and sedatives. Elbert Hubbard never 
inscribed more valuable advice than 
when he wrote, “To begin the day with a 
“stimulant and to end it with a sedative 
is a very bad thing.” To-day drugs and 
alcoholics have had the curtain rung 
‘down upon them and are closed out of 
the repertory of every actor and actress 

“who is climbing to the top or who, 
having arrived there, wishes to stop on 
the pinnacle. 

Swimming and walking, to my mind, 

"are the two best all around exercises for 
either men or women. Any man ought 
to be able to swim five miles every day 
of his life and to top it off with a walk 
of equal length either later or earlier in 
‘the day. I would suggest a three-mile 
equivalent of these two exercises for a 
woman. The tendency of women to 
overdo in athletics is the reason so few 

“women are good athletes. A woman 

_ never seems satisfied to let well enough 

- alone, and outside of museums we find 

few women the physical equals of men. 

Nature never meant them to be. 

Wrestling is a splendid sport for men, 
but fencing is blessed with a charm that 
- sets it aside and apart in a class by itself. 
Punching the bag is great diversion. For 
women it is an excellent perfecter of the 
throat, chest, and upper arm, but care 
must be taken that the muscles do not 
thicken and become’ unlovely. 

I have been clear through the theat- 
rical game in Great Britain, Australia 
and the United States, in opera, comedy 
and even in vaudeville, and I repeat that 
interest in athletics is a mighty good 
religion for an histrion to cultivate. 

It really was through good sports- 
manship that I accomplished my stage 
début. My plain mule strength in carry- 
ing a yellow banner, rigged up as a 
Chinaman in “Djin-Djin” caused me to 
make good in my first part. You see, my 
father refused to help us boys get a start 
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in the world. He believed in ethical 
athletics as well as physical sport. He 
turned us out and told us to swim. M 

brother went in for commercial wool; 
I turned to the theatre. Amy Roselle 


and Arthur Dacre were the stars in my 


first venture, but later I was with Mrs. 
Brown Potter and Kyrle Bellew in their 
palmiest days. Bellew was one of the 
most exquisite appreciators of good 
fencing I have ever met. 

I went into high comedy with Nat 
Goodwin,—and once again at that, as a 
Chinaman!—for the most delightful 
three years of my stage work. When 
Mr. Williamson’s comic opera company 
was touring Australia we had with us a 
fine, fat German basso. When we got to 
Adelaide the manager “dropped” him. 
Now I didn’t like this basso. His 
choicest taunt was a jeer about my 
gymnastic proclivities. So my parting 
shot at him necessarily revolved about 
his corpulency, with a hint that he take 
up his home with a physical instructor 
and train up for ground and lofty tum- 
bling. Two nights later, imagine my con- 
sternation when I, a spindling young 
tenor, was cast to sing his part as Cap- 
tain of the Guard and forced to don the 
voluminous doublet that had appareled 
my departed enemy. Thanks to my 
aiuletic skill I contorted from basso to 
tenor fairly creditably, but— 

Well, when they stabbed me I came to 
grief. For as an emergency filler I had 
stuffed a fine down pillow within the 
doublet, and when the invading stiletto 
found its way home, it left me with 
three conspicuous dents in my curving 
thorax of which I was blissfully uncon- 
scious until a familiar bass voice with a 
strong Teutonic accent called from the 
gallery: 

“Dot chap ein basso? Nein! Nein! 
He vas ein rubber bretzel. mit a 
squawk !” 

And the kindest deference I can make 
to the great god Athletics is to state 
truthfully, that I subsequently found 
sufficient satisfaction for my ensuing 
discomfiture by drowning my shame- 
faced embarrassment in a_ten-mile 
swim. I am sure amphibiousness makes 
for temperance. I recommend it to the 
Women’s clubs. 
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By Effie 


Her little lips, more made to kiss 
Than to cry bitterly for pain, 
Are tremulous as brook-water is, 
Or roses after evening rain. 
—La Bella Donna della mia mente. 


like summer without the sun- 
shine, 
grance, a 
singer, 
They are the aroma of the blossom of 
passion, the light of the May moon on 
the soul of Love. All the ages and 
their passion ; all the centuries and their 
tenderness; the lovelorn loneliness of 
lovers of all times, from her whose 
carmine lips drove Assyrian armies 
forth to conquest while she watched 
from the walls of Nineveh, to him who 
cast himself upon the body of Juliet 
to die with her beauty in the tomb of 


| L, [tke without kisses would be 








flowers without fra- 
without a 








sweet song 


ee 


Shannon 


the Capulets—all the exquisite heart- 
aches and the agonies and blisses and’ 
sweet stolen moments of the world are 
melted down and concentrated in that 
second when soul leaps to soul in the 
first kiss of love. 

The only way to get a woman to do 
anything is with kisses. There are times 
when argument and logic and all the 
wisdom of earth prevail nothing against 
her tears: for nothing; apparently, she 
weeps. Lo, she is crying for kisses. 
She may not know it herself; but it is 
a fact, and the fact is proven by this: 
Kiss her and she will stop crying. Only 
by kisses can a girl’s tears be driven 
away. 

What blade of shining steel or gloom- 
ing cannon with smoke-wisped mouth 
was ever wrought that wielded in the 
destinies of men such potent power for 
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the doing and undoing of great things 
as the sweet, red mouths of women? 

What great work of art is there 

which has ever been produced before 
the artist, its creator, has first passed 
through the cleansing fires of a greater 
love than the ordinary man may know, 
in order that he may be made greater 
and more understanding—in order that 
from the perfection of re-birth in fire 
might come a knowledge of the human 
spirit that may not come otherwise. 
’ What flag has ever been planted on 
the ramparts of an enemy that has not 
been sewn in its radiant colors, by the 
hands of fair women who loved the 
men who fought, and. died or lived, to 
carry it to victory? 

Richelieu said that the pen is mightier 
than the sword. That is true—when the 
pen is in a stronger hand than the 
sword is in; but a kiss is more com- 
pelling than either—and for man or 
woman. 

What argument may a man make a 
woman on any question save to kiss 
her? And what more potent argument 
can a woman make to a man than her 
kisses? Do brickbats and stones gain 
any more from men than would kisses 
—even though the kisses be given with 
an ulterior motive ? Not much! 

It is written by one of our.cleverest 
young writers in a very clever maga- 
zine, that a woman feels in the blows 
of her beloved something of the fierce 
pain of travail, and that she likes, se- 


cretly, to be beaten. Be that as it may— - 


personally, I have never been beaten, so 
I cannot say whether or not the sensa- 
tion is a pleasant one, though I should 
fancy not—I imagine that the best part 
of such a beating would be the begging 
for and the kisses of forgiveness given 
afterwards. 

Every young man makes the great 
discovery at one time or other (some 
of them, alas, too late) that girls like 
to be kissed. The fallacy of the unkiss- 
able has long ago been exploded by the 
Shavian and the wise. Every woman in 
public, dares any man to kiss her, and 
means it—in public: every woman, in 
private, dares every man to kiss her, and 
means him—to kiss her. 

In kissing as in many other things, 
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the generation just passing has been 
given to a sort of feeble and hypo- 
critical attempt at being super-human, 
and teaching its young the same. 
There is nothing more amusing in 
the world than to hear an attractive 
young girl sit up and say: 

“And I just dared him to!” 

Of course she did, and she was talk- 
ing about it because he had been fool 
enough not to take the dare. You may 
be sure that if he had, she would have 
said nothing—and would have dared. 
him again. 

The ancient fallacy that men are the 
ones who pursue women is another 
most extraordinary artificiality, which 
one of two things—either the vanity 
of men or the subtlety of women, or 
perhaps both—has built up, and which 
has become a sort of false foundation 
for every act in the drama of romance, 
particularly amongst the conventional 
people who form the bulwark and back- 
bone of what we call society. 

The absurdity of the idea is height- 
ened and made to approach the divine 
by the charming naiveté with which all 
girls immediately recognize its value 
and use it to throw the blame for 
philandering upon the man. 

“He was always after me!” 

You may be sure that the chase was 
always in the open—where he couldn't 
possibly lose sight of her. ° 

If you think that men are the pro- 
posers and choosers, look at some of 
the women they marry. | 

Do you think for a single moment 
that half the women who are married 
would be married if they had left it all 
to the man? Certainly not. The veriest 
convent girl ingénue knows that. She 
knows also that girls become just as in- 
fatuated with good looks in men, and 
determine to have the men and the good 
looks with a passionate desire that is 
every bit as apt to get for them what 
they want, as is the same thing in the 
heart of a man. Do you think anyone 
who feels that way will trust to 
luck? And every woman feels that way 
about some man. 

The basis of the hypocrisy which sur- 
rounds the gentle art of kissing (and 
makes the adept—again, alas !—such a 
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rarity) may be 
found in the ex- 
pression Lord 
Byron once used: 

“T hate to see a 
lovely woman 
eat; it ruins my 
ideal!” 

Byron lived at 
the beginning of 
the nineteenth 
century, which, 
in social life, will 
become historical 
as the most 
extraordin- 
arily topsy-turvy 
one in the 
world’s annals. 
It-is the past cen- 
tury which de- 
creed that 
woman must be 
the gentle, timid, 
fleeing creature, 
hunted by the re- 
lentless brute 
man, and finally, 
exhausted by her 
struggles to 
escape him, 
dragged _ before 
another man 
with around 
white collar, and 
bound to the first 
brute by the laws 


of the church 


and state: after 
which, on the 
compromise that 
no matter what 
they do, for the 
sake of the ideal 
she must live up 
to, they must both 
promise to pose 
before the world 
as not doing it, 
she agrees to 
obey the law and 
become the fem- 
inine head of 
whatever estab- 
lishment he has. 
But believe me, 
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as a matter of truth, even in,the nine- 
teenth century—and particularly now 
in the twentieth, when she has become 
as athletic as her brother—quite differ- 
ently doth the fair gazelle flee the brutal 
hunter. Through meadow and furrowed 
field she flies, always just eluding his 
grasp; frequently allowing him to trip 
on the furrows, ‘tis true; but always 
when he rises, ske is still in sight, and 
only when his hand is almost clutching 
her, does she disappear in a woodland 
—to reappear again, more fascinating, 
more elusive, more horribly, infatuat- 
ingly desirable than ever. Through 
brake and fen and sparkling brook; 
through summer sun and the moonlight 
of June evenings; through dancing 
golden-rod and falling snow, till at last 
she wearies of running—she leads 
him. 

Then there is a steep hill. Up it, she 
flies, up towards the sun, till, with a 
little cry, she trips and falls back in 
his arms. He has her—he kisses her. 
With a little moan she throws her arms 
about him and kisses him back. “A 
miracle! A miracle!” his wild heart cries 
to his trembling soul. 
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Yea, verily, and a well planned 
miracle, too. 

Fear not, O youth who is led afar 
in the chase of love. If she lures you 
on with smiling lips and glowing eyes, 
then nonchalantly—with cruel indiffer- 
ence—drives you back upon yourself ; if 
she listens to you as though you were 
the Oracle of Delphi in private, and 
flaunts you to your face before her 


friends—lock this secret in your heart: 


she loves you. 

And when the scent of flowers lingers 
in the air; when somewhere there is 
music, and the stars are blazing above 
you—all of which things appeal to the 
tigrish love of poetry in her soul— 
seize her! and hold her tight !—tight! 
—tight! Till her lips are weary and red 
as blood; till her white neck falls back 
on your arm with its wealth of shadowy 
hair; till her blue eyes close and dare 
not look in yours—yet her lips cling— 
and she is yours. 

Youth is bold, and thoughtless and 
cruelly beautiful; and his kisses are 
bold and availing and cruelly sweet. 

And how long she longed for and 
planned for your kisses! 


Be oS &) 


AUTHOR! 


‘AUTHOR! 


“Tue life of a playwright is not all beer and skittles,” said David Belasco, 
reminiscently. “There are many disappointments and discouragements. 

“A young playwright attended the first performance of his play one evening, 
and turned pale with excitement and a sudden rush of pride as he heard, from 
his position in the wings, the sound of roaring voices. ' 

“ «They are calling for the author!’ he cried feverishly, ds the manager stepped 
up behind him, ‘What shall I do? Must I make a speech?” 

“The manager had not only heard but seen the audience. He took the budding 


playwright by the arm. 


“*The best thing you can do,’ he whispered, ‘is to slip out of the stage door 
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and escape while there’s time. 














The Man Who Aspires 
to Play Huck Finn 


A CHAT WITH VICTOR MOORE 


By MAE TINEE 








i OU’VE seen Victor Moore on 

Y the stage. You’ve laughed 

with and at him and maybe 

shed a few tears as you’ve listened to his 

bluff philosophy. Haven’t you? And 
you’ve thought to yourself: 

“‘He’s great—on the stage. Wonder 
what he’s-like, off it.’”” I know, because 
that’s just the way I’ve felt and thought. 
And now that it has been my good 
fortune to meet him in the way you 
would like to, I’m going to tell you 
about my visit to his dressing room one 
day while he was starring in ‘Shorty 
McCabe.” 

The press-agent preceded me, as press- 
agents always do, and rapped on the 
closed door of the dressing room. A 
pleasant voice said: 

“Come in!’’ A wee voice chirped like 
an echo: 

“Tum in!” 

The first voice responded, in answer 
to whatever it was the press-agent said: 

““Why, I’ve all the time in the world. 
Just have her wait a minute until I get 
on this bath-robe. There!”’ And as the 
agent turned to me, that smaller voice 
echoed again: 

“T awye ty ye word. Hahe way I det 
on de batto. Dere!’’ Then came a big 
laugh and a little laugh ; and. as I entered 
the room, Victor Moore, with Victor 
Moore Jr., clinging to the dangling 
cords of his bath-robe, came forward to 
meet me. 

“T’m glad to know you,” Mr. Moore 
said, taking my hand in his firm, warm 
grasp. Expectantly I listened a moment 

® 

















for the echo, but none came, for Victor 
Junior had been suddenly stricken with 
shyness and had burrowed out of sight 
among the folds of the bath-robe. He 
was extricated with care, that his father 
might be enabled to sit down, and re- 
tired backwards like a little crab until 
he reached a corner where he sat down 
abruptly and unexpectedly on the floor. 
Respecting his . outraged manhood, 
neither his father nor I noticed the fall 
but went through the usual preliminaries 
regarding the weather, and so forth. 

Victor Moore, off the stage, looks a 
good deal like David Belasco. His hair 
is prematurely gray and his eyes are 
brown and keen and kindly. He is com- 
fortably stout, however. 

“Did anyone ever tell you,” I asked 
him, ‘“‘that you look like Belasco?’”’ He 
nodded, one well-kept hand toying with 
the articles of make-up on the dressing 
table. 

“Lots of people,” he said. “But I 
look more like him now than when I 
make up my hair. You see, I darken it, 
when I’m on the stage. Two or three 
times I have forgotten to do it and I 
have been sorry, for I have always been 
sure to hear somebody remark: 

““*T never dreamed he was such an 
old man, did you?’ ” 

“Oh!” I murmured deprecatingly. 

“Fact,” he said. ‘And I don’t like it, 
because I’m not so old. One of these 
days, though, I will be too old to play a 
young tough any longer and then I won- 
der what I’ll do?” 

He made a question of it and I 
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MOORE PICKING DAIS- 
IES NEAR THE HOUSE 


answered, largely, out 
of the fullness of my 
confidence: 

“Oh, there’ll always 
be plenty for you to 
do. Managers and 
audiences will see to 
that!’’ But he shook his head. 

““You’re mistaken,”’ he said. “‘ That’s 
just the trouble. People don’t think I 
can do anything but just what I have 
been doing for so many years. Managers 
wont let me do anything else. Since I 
played Chimmie Fadden twelve or fifteen 
years ago, my path has been hewed out 
for me. You'll find that’s the case with 
almost anybody who has made a hit as a 
certain character. 

“Look at Eddie Foy, who really and 
truly aches to play Hamlet. Can he? 
Chances are he could if they’d give him 
a try-out. But they wont, you see. Eddie 
started out as a comedian and he’s got to 
stay a comedian. But you don’t suppose 
people would pay to have Nazimova 
make them laugh, do you? Never! It’s 
just that way with me. 

“Something about the way I played 





Chimmie and Kid Burns and 
Billy Baxter appealed to the 
people who saw me. And now I 
must play like characters to the 
end of the chapter. -Well,”— 
whimsically—“as long as I’m 
young enough I don’t mind.” 
He picked up a rubber band 
and fastened it around his hair 
so that the gray curls were held 
TO LEFT: 


VICTOR MOORE ON HIS 
MOTOR BOAT “THE ARK” | | 
= 
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MR. AND MRS. MOORE TAK- S| on 
ING IT EASY AT HOME, A . 
BALDWIN, LONG ISLAND 
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HELEN WARE, NELLA BERGENHOBBER, MAE 
PHELPS AND MRS. MOORE READY FOR 
A SAIL ON THE “‘ARK”’ 


well away from his forehead and 
temples. 


“You don’t mind, if I start with the 
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grease paint?” he asked, with that smile of his 

that has its decided element of shyness. I told 

him that nothing would interest me more than 

to watch him make up, and he got busy im- 

mediately, talking along the while, in the 
quiet, companionable way he has. 

“T think the reason that the characters 

I play have been successful,’ he said, “‘is 

that there is something in them that 

appeals to all sorts of people. Now one 

day, while we were in Atlantic City, a man 

and his wife, noted travelers and theatre- 

goers, people who see everything that is 

ever produced, came to me and told me that. 

/ Shorty McCabe gave them a ‘warm feeling all 

















ABOVE: VICTOR MOORE 
WITH AN EIGHT-POUND 
WEAK-FISH 





TO RIGHT: AT GARDEN 
CITY, LONG ISLAND, ON 
THE AVIATION FIELD 














over.’ A few days later 
my little country 
aunt who comes to 
town perhaps three 
times a year and 
sees maybe three 
plays a year, said to 
me: 
***T don’t just un- 
derstand all the words 
Shorty uses, Victor, but I 
eng aS SN do like the way he smiles 
CaOguEE GAME PLAYED when he ch ged them. Of 
BY JAMES J. CORBETT COUrSe you’re my nephew, 
AND VICTOR MOORE but somehow I forget that 
when I see this play and I 
I just think of you as a nice man I wouldn’t 
hesitate to go to for help if I were in trouble.’ 
, You see what I mean?” 
“Hee wha I me?” 

At the interruption, Mr. Moore and myself 
MOORE AND A SIXTY-SIX-POUND snark turned abruptly; but there was no sign of any- 
CAUGHT ON LIGHT TACKLE NEAR HOME one. The wardrobe curtain wiggled suspiciously. 

“He’s a darling!’ I said. ‘I wish he’d come 

out and be interviewed.’’ Mr. Moore laughed. 
“‘He’s lots of company,’’ he told me. ‘“‘ His mother, you know, is in the cast too, 
and so Victor Junior spends a good deal of his time at the theatre. At first we were 
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afraid it might not be good for him, but 
I think the opposite now. His little wits 
are constantly being . Then he 
sees much more of his daddy than he 
would otherwise and I think it’s a good 
thing for a boy and his father to be 
chums. Don’t you?” 

“I do,” I said. He continued: “My 
father and I always were. And my 
mother and I were such comrades. Such 
comrades. She always understood. She 
was always ready with sympathy—if 
not approval.” He paused and some- 
thing kept me from speaking just then. 

“IT lost her in November,” he said 
simply. ‘‘I can’t realize it—yet. I don’t 
dare to realize it fully, and I keep Victor 
Junior with me a good deal. He helps, 
you see, when the loneliness—is great- 
est.” He paused again, and again I could 
think of nothing to say, but I thought of 
the many stories I had heard of Victor 
Moore’s devotion to his mother and of 
her pride and happiness in him, and of 
what a man, once intimately connected 
with Mr. Moore, had said of him: 

“He’s got the tenderest heart in the 
world. He is always ready to sympa- 
thize, and his sympathy is always gen- 
uine. It’s his kind that suffer more than 
most human beings.” Sitting there with 
his last words in my ears I could under- 
stand. 

“What kind of a part, outside the 
pale, do you imagine you’d like to 
try?” I asked a moment or so later. He 
smiled. . 

“Well,” he said, “there are a lot of 
them. But what I should really like 
most, I think, is to have a part to play 
in which I can suffer all sorts of things 
and come out triumphant in the end. In 
other words, bring my audiences to the 
point of tears—and then make them 
laugh.” He turned to me, his eyebrow 
pencil held suspended. 

“Say,” he said boyishly, “I would 
like that!” We both laughed. 

“T reckon you’d have made a good 
martyr,” I said. “‘What plays do you 
like best to see? The weepy kind?” He 
turned back to the glass and went on 
with his make-up. 

“Yes,” he told me. ‘‘The happiest 
night of my life was when I saw Mrs. 
Leslie Carter in ‘Du Barry.’ I went to 
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the theatre with a crowd of fellows. 
There was standing room only. During 
the entire performance I stood and cried. 
Cried! Like a great baby! Afterwards 
I shook the bunch and walked for miles, 
talking to myself. Oh, I never enjoyed 
anything so much in my life. 

“And I am simply dippy over ‘Shore 
Acres.’ I have seen that play five times 
and I could see it five more and enjoy it 
just as much as I did the first time. 
Plays like ‘The City’ and ‘Madame X’ 
have a fearful effect on me. I—Oh, I 
don’t know how to tell you how I feel! 
But the theatre has never ceased to be 
real to me. I’m a kid over it!” 

“How did you happen to go on the 
stage, anyway?” I asked curiously. He 
pawed away thoughtfully at the gray 
hair with the black pencil. 

“Why, I don’t—know—” he said 
slowly. ‘How did I? I just was always 
crazy about it. Funny, too, because my 
people weren’t histrionically inclined. 
No, they never hindered me. In’ fact, 
they were always there with encourage- 
ment and faith in me. Let.me see—well, 
the first time I was ever on a stage was 
in a Boston theatre. There had been an 
‘ad’ for supers in the paper and I was 
there in answer to the ‘ad.’ I was en- 
gaged and that was what started me. A 
fabulous salary I drew.” He chuckled 
reminiscently. 

“Fifty cents a performance?” I asked, 
memory telling me that this is what 
supers are usually paid; that is, unless 
they are experienced supers, when they 
get sometimes as much as seventy-five. 

“Three hundred and fifty a week— 
right you are,” he told me largely. 
“That’s what we told our friends who 
weren’t supers, and how they worshiped 
at our various shrines and with what 
contempt they regarded their own mea- 
ger salaries of twice and three times as 
much as we got!” He chuckled again. 

“Then what?” I asked. 

““Oh,”’ he said, “‘I ‘suped’ for a long 
time. Then I was given a part. I carried 
the candles in ‘Rosemary.’ For that I 
was paid, I remember, four dollars. 
Four hundred!” We both laughed. 

“Then,” he said, “Klaw and Er- 
langer gave me a part at forty dollars 
a welt: But I didn’t make good. Then I 
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was in the chorus of ‘The Girl From 
Paris.’ After that I found myself in ‘A 
Romance of Coon Hollow.’ Shortly after 
this I went into a stock company in 
Philadelphia. It was in stock that I 
made my hit as Chimmie Fadden.” 
“You must know a lot about prize 
fighters,” I said. “Haven’t you had 
some funny experiences with them?” 
“I’m having the funniest time I ever 
had right now, during this piece, trying 
to learn to fight like a fighter. Why,” 
he said, waving a stick of grease-paint at 
me, ‘“‘ before ev- ery performance 
I practice down on 
the stage with a fel- 
low that knows the 
business, just so I 
wont make a 
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complete ass of myself when it comes to 
taking a couple of turns on the stage. 
Even as it is, I’m willing to bet that if 
any real ones—fighters, I mean—are in 
the house—they have the laugh of their 
lives after the eurtain goes down. It’s 
no great trick to pick up expressions and 
that. But the punch—!” There followed 
a silence far more expressive than any 
words could have been. He went on 
after a minute devoted to 
changing his naturally 
pale skin to the ruddy 
color sup- posed to 
belong to the boxing 
class: 

“The mem- bers of the 
ring take quite an 


inter- in 


VICTOR MOORE AND JUDGE WELCH, OF KANSAS CITY, WITH THE SPOILS OF A TWO-DAY SHOOT 
ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
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VICTOR MOORE JR. A 
REGULAR BOY 


me, though, and do 
all they can for me. 
Cherry McGowan has 





plot was that the children were 
worried.” 

““Yes—?” I quizzed encour- 
agingly. 

‘And one night,’’ Mr. Moore 
continued, “when the father 
was drinking at a bar, one of 
those three worried little chil- 
dren burst in, crying: 


TO LEFT: VICTOR MOORE AND FRIEND 
STARTING ON FISHING TRIP TO THE 
ADIRONDACKS, VICTOR JR. 

WOULD LIKE TO GO bid 














written.a play that he 
thinks I could play in 
excellently. He sat 
next me during the six-day bicycle race 
and told me all about the plot.” 

“Tell me,” I begged. 

“T’ll tell you all I know,” he laughed, 
“‘but I’m afraid I’m not quite clear as to 
it all. It’s about a father-and mother 
who have three children. Somehow they 
can’t get along and father goes away on 
a hegira of some kind. I don’t remember 
as to that. Anyhow, the dissension be- 
tween the father and mother is a source 
of great sorrow to the three little chil- 
dren—as it should be. That is perfectly 
proper and right.’”’ Mr. Moore screwed 
up his mouth and surveyed himself 
critically in the glass. 

**Yes?”’ I said inquiringly. 

“Well,” he continued, ‘‘the way I re- 
member it, the children were dreadfully 
worried. Terribly worried. Worried be- 
yond—well, worried. I know for a fact 
that one of the principal things about the 


“I DON’T CARE” 


S. MOORE SINGING, 


VICTOR MOORE AND HIS THREE “POMS” 


““*Pather, Father, Mother wants a 
dollar!’ Something within the man 
snaps—his tears flow and they are all 

re-united.” 
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“Sounded so natural it broke his 
heart,”’ I muttered when we were 
able - to speak 
again. 

“Bow he haw!” 

I turned 
in a hurry 
an 4d 
grabbed 


eS 
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VICTOR MOORE IN THE BOXING SCENE IN ‘‘SHORTY MCCABE” 


what stood beside me. It wriggled for a 
moment and tried to get away. Then it 
became suddenly interested in my shop- 
ping bag and stood quietly, a little, fair- 
haired, chubby, warm, grubby-handed 
interruption. Realizing that any over- 
tures would result in another disap- 
pearance, I went on devoting my entire 
attention to Victér Senior. 

“Tt’s pretty bad for the theatres just 
now,” Victor Senior said conversation- 
ally. “Rotten!” : 

“So I hear,” I replied, using all my 
will power to keep from hugging Victor 
Junior. ‘“‘What’s the reason?” 

“Neighborhood theatres,” he replied 
succinctly. ‘‘Do you know what I think 
the down-town theatres should do and 
what I would advocate their doing?” 

““No—what?” 

“Making the galleries ten cents,’”’ he 
answered. ‘‘They’ll have to come to it 


eventually. People can go to the neigh- 
borhood theatres and get in on the 
ground floor for a dime. For this amount 
they get good seats and see a show that 
is good enough to pass away the time. 
Doesn’t matter if they’re not seeing a 
star: they’re not paying to see one. If 
they could come down town and see the 
really high-class things for what they 
pay to see something mediocre—they’d 
come. And that’s the solution—and the 
only one, as nearly as I can make out.” 

“‘It sounds like a good one,” I said, 
knowing nothing at all about it. 

“‘It is a good one,”’ replied Mr. Moore 
emphatically. 

“What do you reckon will be your 
biggest play?” I wanted to know. 

“‘T know what I’m going-to play some 
time,” Victor Junior’s father said, turn- 
ing suddenly and seizirig Victor Junior, 
to that little kiddie’s great delight. 
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“And that is—?” 

i“ Huckleberry Finn. There never has 
been a successful dramatization of him 
yét, but there’s going to be some day 
afid I’m going to play it. Eh, Victor?” 

‘Doe to pay i’,” agreed Victor Junior, 
watching his father’s face with adoring 
eyes. ‘‘I do pay mobe I may doe my 
fee’ i’? Yaw yiyan.’ ” 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ I said. ‘‘Isn’t that lovely!” 

“He really has,” agreed his father. 
“Got a play automobile that he makes 
go with his feet. It’s down on Long 
Island. We have a summer home there. 
All during the hot months the boy and 
I play and hunt and fish. I go out after 
dogfish. They’re sharks, you know. No, 
not the man-eating kind. But they’re 
awful to catch. The meat isn’t much 
good, but their backbones make pretty 
good looking canes. Just for curiosities, 
you know.” 

“Twoyotties, oo know,” complacent- 
ly chirped the echo. 

And then Mr. Moore went on to tell 
me about how he and his wife and the 
boy keep house when they’re playing for 
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any length of time in a place. They’re 
regular home bodies, it seems, and aren’t 
happy unless they feel that they: have 
some place beside a hotel room to go to. 

“We were put out of a hotel the last 
time we were here,” Mr. Moore 
laughed. 

“You were!”’ I exclaimed. “Why?”’ 

“Well,” he said, “we had traveling 
with us last time a little Pomeranian 
dog that was the mother of the finest 
twins you ever saw in your life. The 
children worked on her temper hor- 
ribly, however, and when we were out 
she was a regular little shrew and the 
racket she made was something terrible. 
We were asked either to gag, asphyxiate 
—or move. We moved.” 

I laughed and rose. “So must I,” I 
said, ‘‘for I know it must be nearly time 
for you to go on and you are not dressed 
yet. I can’t tell you how I have enjoyed 
talking to you.” 

And I meant what I said. Summed up 
in one word, Victor Moore is just plain, 
ordinary ‘“‘folksy.” That’s why folks 
like him. 
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NEIGHBORS 


Here is one of the many good stories told by David Belasco: 
“The interest.and curiosity displayed by our neighbors does not always mean 
aid in cases of emergency, as the following story of Beaman illustrates,” says Mr. 


Belasco. 


“Beaman had recently moved into the suburbs. He became slightly acquainted 
with his neighbors on either side. One very cold night in mid-winter, the Beaman 
home caught fire, and Beaman was surprised by the alacrity with which his two 


neighbors came to his assistance. 


“ ‘Say,’ yelled Beaman excitedly to his neighbor on the right, ‘will you run 


down to the corner and turn in the alarm?’ 


“l’m awfully sorry,’ replied the man, ‘but I have rheumatism in my leg and 


can’t run.’ 


“ ‘Well,’ cried Beaman, turning to the other man, ‘while I’m getting out some 


of the things, will you yell fire?’ 


“ ‘Got laryngitis and can’t yell,’ was the reply, in a stage whisper. 
“Beaman gasped. Then, pulling himself together, he said: 
“Well, both of you go into the house and bring out chairs; then sit down and 


enjoy the fire!’ ” 














MAKING 





era es A ae 


By ROY L. McCARDELL 


WITH CARTOONS BY GRANT T. REYNARD 





| REMEMBER with what awe- 
| | some boyish joy I listened to 
) J] my first phonograph. It was 
in a “store show” exhibition in my 
native town, Cumberland, Md., in 1882. 

A man turned the crank of a cylin- 
der covered with a sheet of tinfoil and 
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bawled into a short funnel pressed 
against it: “Tommy Jones, Give Me 
My Hoop or I Tell My Ma!” 

The man then turned the crank in 
a reverse direction and the strident 
sentence was repeated in hard, tinny 
tones to our astounded ears. The tin- 
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foil records were distributed to the 
gratified audience as souvenirs, for they 
were useless to repeat their message. 

_ I mention this because it was in a 
“store show” in New York twelve years 
later that I saw my first “movies.” 
They were, like the phonograph, also 
the efforts of the: wizard Edison’s in- 
ventive mind and were, at that time, 
almost as crude as his first phonograph. 
One looked through a peep hole into a 
breast-high wooden box and beheld in 
pictures some two inches square Mr. 
James J. Corbett, then champion of the 
world, pummel an unknown bruiser. 

So to Mr. James J. Corbett go the 
honors of being the first notability to 
be featured in animated photography. 

In this first pictorial Pandoric exhi- 
bition there were six peep-show boxes, 
. each containing the mechanism to dis- 
play a one-minute round of Mr. Corbett 
and the unknown exhibiting the manly 
art in life-motion. One viewed this un- 
der a small square of glass that slightly 
magnified the two inch pictures. It cost 
the breathless beholder five cents to 
see a round. The economical and those 
low in funds could skip the intervening 
preliminaries and get the extra action 
of the last round, with the knock-out, 
for their nickels. 

This machine was then called “The 
Kinetoscope.” 

The invention of a simpler method 
of showing short moving peep-show 
pictures by means of a flipped-back suc- 
cession of photographs arranged on 
cardboard on a turning wheel—“The 
Mutoscope”—soon succeeded and sup- 
planted the Kinetoscope. 

The perfected Edison moving picture 
projecting machine, which throws up 
life size animated photographs on a 
screen, is called “The Kinetograph,” 
the name a tribute to the Kinetoscope, 
its forerunner. 

What a change, what improvements 
in the “movies” since that not long 
gone day, when I saw Mr. Corbett’s 
Kinetoscope knock-out ! 


THE “MOVIES” ARE BIG BUSINESS 


AT THIs writing there are thirty thou- 
sand moving picture exhibitions, con- 
stant and intermittent, going on all over 
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the United States. The industry of 
making, selling and showing moving 
pictures gives employment to 150,000 
people and represents a fifty-million- 
dollar business in this country alone. 
The money put into it and taken out 
of it in other countries is impossible to 
estimate. This fact, however, remains: 
The “movies” give as well as take; 
they have found their way all around 
the world and to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. They are showing the 
savage tribes of remote lands the things 
we do, and, in turn, repeat to our eyes 
what primal man is doing in his primal 
habitat. There is no hamlet so small 
but what at least occasionally sees the 
“movies.” There is no village of mud 
huts in savage wilds but what knows 
of them now. ; 

The first perfected projected anima- 
ted photographs to be shown for pub- 
lic entertainment in New York were of 
the flight of the Empire State Express, 
displayed at Koster & Bial’s Thirty- 
fourth Street Theatre, since demolished 
to make room for the great Macy 
store. 

The flight of the Empire State Ex- 
press shown as large as life and as 
thrilling in its actuality! What a furore 
it occasioned! Men and women rose 
from their seats, waved their handker- 
chiefs and cheered, and from that day 
until this the moving picture has been 
a dominating factor in the amusement 
world. From that on, in all. variety 
houses the moving pictures were main- 
tained. The novelty over, they passed 
from being “topliners” on the bill ‘to 
being the “chaser” at its close; for the 
“movies” have had their ups and 
downs. 

It was as a “store show” for a nickel 
that the “movies” came into their own, 
and that they brought about conditions 
in a few short years that revolutionized 
the amusement business and theatre go- 
ing in general. . 


NEW BIRTH AND GREATER GROWTH 


Ir was ordained that a struggling cir- 
cus should come to grief in Knoxville, 
Tenn., in the summer of 1903. A show- 
man with a “black top” tent—a side- 
show concession, in which moving pic- 




















‘( MAKING “THE: MOVIES” 


THE FIRST NICKLE 
THEATRE 
“MOVIE” SIDE SHOW 
TO A CIRCUS “WENT 
BROKE” 
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The surprised show- 
man cleared three hun- 
dred. dollars - his. first 
week and was wiring 
frantically to New 
York for more films. 
He started “store 
shows” in adjacent 
towns; and the march 
of the “movies,” as a 
cheap and_ popular 
amusement, came ,on 
up through the Ohio 
River towns, branch- 
ing out in Chicago and 
capturing towns in the 
Middle'Weston all sides 
before New York City 
was aware of what 
was going on. 

My associations with 
matters connected with 
the moving pictures 
had brought me the 
knowledge of this new 
and growing amuse- 
ment factor. I wrote a 
story for a New York 
newspaper about it and 
prophesied that within 
a year New York 
would have a hundred 
cheap shows of this 
sort. An _ intelligent 
; managing editor re- 
proved me for my “fall- 
ing for a press-agent 





WAS A 








tures were to be shown—found himself 
in the possession of his moving pic- 
ture outfit, which was his personal 
property ; but the sheriff had his “‘black 
top” as part of the levied-on circus 
paraphernalia, 

“Broke, down’ and out, and -without 
a bean” the ex-sideshow picture man 
was struck with the idea of hiring an 


empty store on “his face” and by giv- , 


ing a cut-price moving picture exhibi- 
tion raising a few dollars to take him 
out of town. He put up a canvas sign, 
“Moving Pictures 5 Cents.” The price 
of admission caught the attention of all 
Knoxville. The first “Nickelodeon” in 
the world started in “turning them 
away.” 





yarn.” More in sorrow 
than in anger he took paper and pencil 
and proved to me that such a show 
would lose twenty dollars a day. 
Within a year there were three hun- 
dred moving picture shows in Greater 
New York; there are over fifteen hun- 
dred of them now. 


PHOTOGRAPHING AND DEPICTING MOTION 


Sucu is the story of the “tnovies” 
in the making. Now to the tale of the 
“movies” in the taking. 

The moving picture in the taking’ is 
simply the snapping of a succession of 
photographs of a moving object on a 
moving film. In a second’s time ten or 
more separate and distinct photographs 
are taken. In this interval the film has 
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moved up the space of each separate 
snap-shot and come to a dead stop for 
the tenth part, or less, of a second. 
While the film halts for this brief pe- 
riod the camera shutter has opened and 
closed. In projecting the picture the 
positive film, printed from the original 
negative, is thrown upon a screen by 
means of a light behind and a lens in 
front, acting together upon the semi- 
transparent picture film. It is the re- 
verse action of the moving picture cam- 
era, shutter and all, over again. 
When I first interested myself in 
moving pictures some twelve years ago, 








BEFORE THE ASTONISHED OWNER COULD INTERFERE, HE BEHELD THE STRANGELY 
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—-yes, through solid brick walls, over 
and under bridges and the like—is sim- 
ply a matter of “double printing,” two 
films printed as one. The metamor- 
phosis of a living girl into a marble 
statue, changing a dog into a string of 
sausages and so on, is merely camera 
stopping and object substitution. When 
the trick picture of this kind is being 
taken, the camera is halted and one 
thing is replaced by another. The cam- 
era starts up again, and, when the pic- 
ture is shown, the audience sees only 
the sudden change and wots not of the 
pause and the untaken interval when 


GARBED PERSON- 


AGES ENTER HIS GROUNDS 


strong sunlight was necessary in their 
taking. Since then, improvement in the 
film enables moving pictures to be taken 
in dull daylight, and the adoption of 
Cooper-Hewitt and other brilliant elec- 
tric lights enables the moving picture 
people to take the sharpest, clearest 
pictures within doors or anywhere, at 
any time. 


HOW TRICK PICTURES ARE TAKEN 


THE trick film—where, say, a man 
with a nightmare is shown riding a 
bucking bedstead through the clouds 


the changes were made. The moving 
picture bridges time and space. 
Among the first great melodramatic 
thrillers in the “movies” was “The 
Great Train Robbery.” This was fol- 
lowed by “The Train Wreckers,” in 
which a great heart-stopping incident 
drew the audience to their feet. This 
scene “with a punch” was the notable 
one wherein an unconscious girl was 
left prone on the railroad tracks and 
as the engine bore down upon her—it 
was a steep grade and the train could 
not be stopped—the fearless and dash- 

















i engineer rushed along the 
footboard to the pilot and there, lean- 
ing down, lifted the girl from the jaws 
of death in the nick of time! 


A FATAL ATTEMPT AT IMITATION 


Ir was attempted to “pirate” this pic- 
ture in England, but with a man in- 
stead of a girl upon the track. The man 
was crushed to death. The “hero” was 
not able to lift him the moment the 
engine was upon the victim. 

The English picture-takers did not 
know that Edward Porter, who con- 
summated the original picture, had done 
this scene safely by a clever trick. A 
light dummy in exact facsimile of the 
“heroine” had been borne out of the 
cab and over the footboard and down 
over the pilot and dropped upon the 
track as the engine backed away. 
When this picture was shown, the film 
was reversed; that is, the last part of 
it was run through the projecting ma- 
chine first, and what the audience 
saw was the girl upon the track, the 
train bearing down, the brave engineer 
climbing out and then leaning over the 
pilot and snatching her from the jaws 
of death in the nick of time. 

It is by this method of reverse print- 
ing that actors in moving pictures can 
be shown climbing up the sides of great 
buildings, leaping and darting impossi- 
ble heights and over great obstacles, etc. 
In reality they dropped or jumped down 
only a few feet. 


THE TAKING OF THE ROOSEVELT-DOCK- 
_STADER PICTURE 


THE same Edward Porter, who origi- 
nated “The Great Train Robbery,” also 
took the famous Booker-T.-Washing- 
ton-Lew-D oc k st ade r-President- 
Roosevelt moving picture that set all the 
world laughing, although only three 
persons have ever seen it shown, In 
fact, officially, it is considered de- 
stroyed. In the White House furnace 
a light-struck film was burned by im- 
pressive Secret Service men “by order 
of the President.” 

The story of this famous film is as 
follows: 

Dockstader had been doing a bur- 
lesque black-face impersonation of the 


President, following his appearance in 
a “property” airship in his minstrel 
show. The brilliant thought was con-— 
ceived to make a connecting scene in 
moving pictures that would show Dock- 
stader falling out of his airship in front — 
of the Capitol at Washington and then 
have a man made up as the President 
drive up in a victoria, halt the carriage, 
get out, assist Dockstader in his min-~ 
strel make-up to arise, enter the car- 
riage and drive away with the pseudo- 
President. 

The carriage from a livery stable, | 
with gray horses like those the Presi- 
dent drove, had been hired, and Zeke, © 
a colored man in livery, was on the box. 
With Dockstader in Washington were 
Mr. Porter, the picture taker, and Har- 
ry Ellis, a baritone singer with the 
Dockstader minstrels, who resembled 
the President in his general build. A 
permit had been obtained from the chief. 
of police to take a moving: picture in — 
front of the Capitol, but the nature of 
this picture had not been disclosed. 

The day before the picture was 
taken, Booker T. Washington had 
lunched with the President at the White — 
House and the South was in a ferment 
about it. 

Both Dockstader and Porter knew 
the taking of a picture with the Presi- 
dent and even an imitation colored man 
at such a time would be promptly inter- 
dicted, and -haste was necessary. The 
next morning dawned clear and bright, 
with the sun shining directly on the 
east face of the Capitol: All concerned 
were up and out at daybreak. The car- — 
riage was ordered round to the Shore- 
ham, and Ellis, with great artificial 
teeth and goggle-spectacles and attired 
a la Roosevelt, was bundled into it. All 
positions had been previously mapped 
and marked by Porter. It was the work 
of a moment to get his camera in posi- © 
tion, and Dockstader fell prone on the 
pavement in his minstrel make-up. The 
east side of the Capitol was deserted 
save by a solitary policeman whose 
questions were silenced at the display 
of the permit. 

At the psychological moment, as the 
editorial writers say, the supposed 
White House carriage dashed into 
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View, the mock-Roosevelt alighted as 

rogram and assisted Dockstader to 
Ris feet shook hands with him and as- 
Sisted him into the open victoria. So 
perfectly Rooseveltian was the bari- 
tone singer’s make-up and manner, that 
the astonished policeman saluted with 
military precision and gave an eager 
helping hand to land Dockstader into 
the vehicle. 


THE GET-AWAY AND THE PURSUIT 


Aut THIs while Porter, the operator, 
had been grinding merrily away. The 
_ picture finished, he joined the occu- 
pants of the “White House” carriage 
and they sped away. “Wash up and 
beat it to New York,” was the sage 
advice of the experienced Mr. Porter. 
“In two hours this town will be too hot 
to hold us!” 

The next morning, all having arrived 
in New York, Mr. Porter at the Edison 
studios received an agitated telephone 
call from Dockstader. In compliance 
with it Porter hastened to the Sherman 


Square Hotel. 


HIST! HIST! HERE COMES THE SECRET 
SERVICE SLEUTHI 


THERE he found a very nervous and 
worried Dockstader under the surveil- 
lance of a beetle-browed, heavily built 
man, who displayed a United States 
Secret Service shield and growled that 
he had come for that Booker T. Wash- 
ington picture for the President and he 
wanted it in a hurry. Mr. Porter sug- 
gested that there was no such offense 
as lese majeste in the United States, 
but Dockstader said he was not so sure 
about that in the case of an outraged 
Roosevelt, and, anyway, he did not 
want to get in bad with his old pal, 
_ the President. 

Mr. Porter led the way to the studio 
and from the dark-room produced a 
small roll of films. The Secret Service 
man unwound it and held it to the light. 
“Why, there is nothing on this!” he 
said. “And there never will be, now!” 
replied Porter. ‘“That’s the undeveloped 
negative and your exposing it to the 
light has ruined it!” Then the Secret 
‘Service man put the spoiled films in his 
pocket and took them to Washington. 


A day or so later, Mr. Porter having 
developed the real negative, ran it 
through the projecting machine for the 
edification of several friends sworn to 
secrecy. It now reposes in a safety vault; 
and Dockstader, who has been informed 
of its existence, says he will get the 
consent of Roosevelt to show it, when 
Teddy is elected next time. 


“MOVIES” AS CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS 


THE first time moving pictures were 
used as campaign documents was in 
the second McKinley-Bryan campaign. 
Both Bryan and McKinley were taken 
and displayed in the moving pictures 
at this time. 

A moving picture of the Republican 
National Committee—Mark Hanna, 
Cornelius Bliss, Frederick Gibbs, Sena- 
tor Scott and Joseph Manley—was 
taken in front of the Republican na- 
tional headquarters, No. 1 Madison 
Square. It was part of my duties as a 
newspaper man to appear in this pic- 
ture. When it was shown at Keith’s 
Union Square Theatre a few days later, 
my children were present. It was the 
first moving picture they“had ever seen 
and when I walked into the scene on 
the screen, my amazed offspring cried 
aloud so the whole house heard, 
“There’s papa! There’s papa!” and 
when the picture ceased, an exuberant, 
red-faced Republican jumped up and, 
pointing to the box where my family 
sat, called for three hearty cheers for 
Mark Hanna’s dear little children. They 
were given with a will. 


IN THE FELL CLUTCH OF ALIMONY 


Durinc the showing in moving pic- 
tures of a certain lodge’s parade in 
Atlantic City a few years ago, an ex- 
cited old lady arose in Hammerstein’s 
Victoria Theatre and shrieked, as she 
pointed to the pictured onlookers of 
the parade, “There, Mary! There is 
that wretch of a husband-of yours at 
Atlantic City with that blonde woman, 
when he is pretending to be in Pitts- 
burgh on business!” 


THE “MOVIES” AS A DETECTIVE 
In Marcu, 1912, Mary Fanner, aged ~ 


18, of Brooklyn, ran away from home , 





and no trace could be found of her. 
The main information given to the 
police, together with her photograph, 
was that Mary was “just crazy about 
the movies.” Two weeks later Detective 


Clark, of Brooklyn headquarters, saw a’ 


girl who r@jembled the photo’ of Mary 
playing the’part of a trained nurse in 
moving pictures shown in a Fulton 
Street nickelodeon. He visited the 
studio of the film company with Mary’s 
photograph—and there was Mary, an 
actress in the “movies.” 


THE STARS OF THE “MOVIES” 


SPEAKING of actors in the moving 
pictures, there are matinée idols in the 
“movies” as well as in “the-legit:” 

John Bunny, long a comedian of 
established reputation, has augmented 


his renown by going into the “movies.” . 


To-day he is more widely known on 
account of his moving picture appear- 
ances that any actor of comedy roles in 
America. The appearance of the jocund 
Bunny on the screen is always the sig- 
nal for loud applause. 

The same can be said of an actor in 
cowboy pictures named Anderson; he 
is a superb horseman and his feats of 
equestrianism, while saving the maiden 
or baffling the redskins, evoke tumul- 
tuous appreciation. 

Other men and women, too numer- 
ous to mention, have such a following 
as moving picture actors that their 
appearances on the new films are also 
“featured” in the lobbies and outside 
of the moving picture shows, as John 
Drew or Maude Adams might be at the 
Empire Theatre on Broadway. 

Nat Goodwin has gone into the “mov- 
ies;” Marshall P. Wilder is already 
there; Weber and Fields are under 
contract ; Sarah Berrihardt is constantly 
portrayed in them in “Camille” and 
other plays of her extensive repertory ; 
and it is safe to predict that before very 
long there will be no actor or play too 
great for the “movies.” 

The first actor of note who posed for 
moving pictures was the late Joseph 

efferson. He was financially interested 
in the Biograph, and in 1898 he posed 
before the Biograph camera in scenes 
from “Rip Van Winkle.” 


William II of 


About this time also Pope Leo X 
posed for the Bi h, as did Empet 
rmany. These 
the first great of the earth to see 
historical value of being preserved 
posterity as they looked and mo 
and had their beings. In the movi 
pictures taken of him in the Vati 
grounds, Pope Leo XIII is shown 
voking the Papal blessing. It was 
wish that the faithful who beheld 
picture should consider that they had ~ 
actually received his benedictions. ; 


ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS IN TAKIN 
THE “MOVIES” 

PEOPLE living on the outskirts o 
Chicago, the residents of Los les, 
Cal., New Rochelle, N. Y., and Fiat 
bush, N. Y., and Fort Lee, N. J., and 
other -moving-picture-taking centers, 
are no longer astounded to behold old” 
Continentals in their ragged regimen- 
tals, lords and ladies, sans culottes of © 
the time of the Terror, cowboys, sail 
ors, Indians, pirates, Chinamen, peas- 
ants and even knights in armor being 
whisked to picture-taking points on 
motor-buses. Off City Island, N. Y., in 
mid-winter, scenes in the Arctic ice are 
taken. At Saranac Lake in snow time 
phases of the strenuous life in the Klon 
dike are portrayed with dog sledges 
reindeer and all. The Jersey Flats near 
Newark are often used as Mexican 
desert scenes, with some half a hundred 
artificial giant cacti scattered about to 
give local color. In Los Angeles, the ~ 
all-year-round center of moving pic 
ture taking, forty companies are oper- 
ating; two thousand persons, including 
Indians, are employed and over $2,000,- — 
ooo is locally invested in studios, 
ranches, etc. : 

Yet, for all that, actual alien scenes 
are honestly taken in actual alien 
places. The big moving picture com-~ 


._panies maintain in California, Florida, 


at Ranch ror in Oklahoma and in other ~ 
distant and picturesque places, perma- 

nent troups of enactors of outdoor — 
scenes of the strenuous life in these re- — 


‘gions. Some of them send companies — 


around the world. The wonderful hunt- 
ing scenes, taken in the big game coun- 
try in Africa, by Buffalo Jones and his 





rboys, and by Paul J. Rainey, are 
known. Recently Messrs. ‘lein- 
Spianidt & Lane took moving picture 
penes in the seal rookeries and polar 
‘bear hunts among the icebergs of the 
Siberian Arctic. 
' Last year the Kalem Company sent 
a band of actors to Ireland to repro- 
‘duce Boucicault’s Irish dramas in the 
Scenes of their actual location. It may 
_be remarked in passing that at times 
“these Kalem actors in Ireland were 
‘compelled to ask for police protection, 
‘as the Irish of this generation were 
not wholly in sympathy with the move- 
‘Ment to depict Irish life as Boucicault 
imagined it. 
' TAKING “MOVIES” ON AN OCEAN TRIP 


One of the big producing companies 
sent an aggregation of moving picture 
actors to Bermuda last winter. They 
were to take the scenes of a runaway 
honeymoon on shipboard and tropic 
ar in character after arriving at 


ermuda. By the terms of their con- 
tract, the actors were to receive ten 
dollars a day such days as they posed 
for pictures, and only their expenses 
such days as they did not. It was 
planned to take pictures every day 
aboard ship, but alas, a pretty actress, 
who was to play the runaway heiress, 
was stricken with mal-de-mer from the 
moment Sandy Hook was passed. For 
the rest of the voyage the other actors, 
not at all seasick, gathered around the 
stricken “heroine’s” steamer chair and 
begged her to brace up and save them 
from landing in Bermuda broke. But 
it was not to be. For even the picture 
of the landing of the bridal party was 
spoiled by a passenger who was travel- 
ing incognito—especially to his wife. 
This individual shied like a horse when 
he heard the clicking of the camera at 
the bottom of the gangway. He put 
up a sun umbrella, which also cut off 
the moving picture bride and groom, 
and another ten dollars per actor was 
lost to each. 


THE AMATEUR LIFE RISKERS IN THE 
“MOVIES” 


THE takers of moving pictures are 
constantly importuned by the needy 


and the foolhardy to permit them to be 
taken in hazardous feats, such as jump- 
ing from the Brooklyn Bridge, leaping 
from sky-scrapers with parachutes, go- 
ing over Niagara Falls in a barrel, and 
the like. The moving picture people 
invariably refuse, although occasional 
pictures of this sort have been taken of 
professional divers, aéronauts, steeple 
jacks and others, who risk their lives 
for their livelihoods. 

The diffidence of the moving picture 
companies in taking sensational feats 
by amateur life riskers is founded upon 
the fact that high diving and other long 
distance feats are practically lost in 
moving pictures. In other words, “They 
don’t look good when they are far 
awa 

The first startling feat done under 
dangerous conditions for the moving 
pictures was performed on the after- 
noon of January 14th, 1906, when a 
young woman named Elinor Ryan 
jumped from a ferryboat amid the mov- 
ing ice of a fierce flood tide on the 
Hudson River. Miss Ryan, together 
with the moving picture photographer, 
was arrested but was discharged with 
a reprimand by the magistrate. 

To such an extent are country lanes 
and city streets used by moving picture 
actors as the scenes of their comedy 
and dramatic efforts, that several in- 
stances of accident, robbery and assault 
have been regarded by the onlookers as 

“taking. the movies” and have passed 
off- without interference until. too late. 


A PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUM 


How flying squadrons of moving pie- 
ture actors in automobiles will descend 
on private homes and public buildings 
and commandeer them for moving pic- 
ture purposes is more or less well 
known. 

A gentleman, who owns a magnifi- 
o% estate on Quaker Ridge near 
Scarsdale, N. Y., had an unpleasant 
personal experience of this kind recent- 
ly. He was sitting upon the veranda of 
his beautiful house, the grounds, of 
which are enclosed with a fine stone 
wall and great iron gates, when his 
amazed eye beheld a large motor-bus 
stop in front of his place’and a motley 








crew descend. There was a fat man 
dressed as Napoleon, a woman as Queen 
Victoria, a man with long false whiskers 
and a staff, garbed as an ancient 
prophet, together with several women 
dressed as nurses, two burly men in 
uniform and two men costumed and 
made up as stage physicians. Several 
men in mufti were in charge; one of 
these unlimbered a moving picture cam- 
era and two others produced from the 
floor of the bus a great painted sign 
reading “State LuNaTic ASYLUM.” 

This sign was placed over the top 
of the iron gates before the astonished 
owner of the place could interfere; he 
beheld then the strangely garbed per- 
sonages enter his grounds and enact 
the roles of lunatics upon the lawns and 
over the flower beds. One of them 
kneeled, prayed and gesticulated at a 
bust of Pan that fronted the pergola 
on the grounds. The others argued ex- 
travagantly with each other and sawed 
the air with their arms. The irate own- 
er, finally aroused, called for his serv- 
ants and in his rage started after the 
trespassers, who broke and ran. He fol- 
lowed after them with his household 
and the collies from his kennels joining 
in the chase pell mell over the lawns, 
out of the gate and down the road! 
Neither he, his gardeners, his grooms 
or his help at large caught the fleeing 
moving picture actors. They nimbly 
hopped aboard the motor-bus now wait- 
ing down the- road, and the wealthy 
gentleman of Quaker Ridge has a grim 
last recollection of a jeering bunch of 
weirdly arrayed actors on a motor-bus, 
a cloud of choking dust and the sound 
of a moving picture camera grinding 
away and pointed at him over the back 
of the fleeing vehicle. 

And the worst of it is, his friends, 
all of whom flocked to see the stirring 
comedy photo-play scream, “The Es- 
caped Lunatic!” tell him he is the funni- 
est thing in this funniest of all the 
“movies.” 

In vain he has offered a small fortune 
for the suppression of this film. “It’s 
our biggest hit; we sell it around the 
world!” is the only satisfaction he gets. , 
He has thought of getting an injunc- 
tion, but he has been told the picture 


will be put in evidence and the ¢: 
laughed out of court. The offend 
moving picture concern welcomes 
idea of an injunction. They think it 
would be a pre advertisement for the 
excellence of their comedy pictures and 
the enterprise which actuates them im 
securing them. 


INSIDE SECRETS OF THE MOVING PICTURE 
STUDIO 


IT micuT also be mentioned that great” 
ingenuity is exercised in securing sur- 
prising effects in the “movies.” On 
method often employed is called “min- 
iature work.” The first experiment 
miniature work was made some eight 
years ago, when “Kathleen Mavour-— 
neen” was taken on Staten Island. One® 
scene showed the villain setting a house 
on fire from the inside. The next scene 
showed his house, a handsome one 
bursting into flames and being utterly 
and actually destroyed. This was done” 
by taking a photograph of the house, 
and from that a pasteboard model re- 
production in miniature was made. Thi 
model was set on fire, and, although only 
two feet long and a foot and a half 
high, it looked “as big as a house” while 
burning in the picture. As all sizes are 
comparative in the camera and as no hu- 
man being was in the scene of the 
burning house to show its dispropor- 
tion, it is not possible to detect in th 
pictures any difference in the house 
that is burned up in minature and the 
real house as it stands in the previous” 
scenes. 

Similar effects are obtained where 
toy-automobiles go over toy-abysses, 
four feet in actual height, but hundreds 
in the picture—the sinking and burn- 
ing of toy-steamships, etc. 


“MAN'S BEST FRIEND” IN THE “MOVIES” 


But it is taking animals in staged 
productions, even trained animals, that 
causes the photograph director’s “ ’eart 
to penk,” as Kipling says. Film after 
film is spoiled before the animal can 
be got to do the right thing at the right 
time. Yet some of the most impressive ~ 
scenes where animals are concerned are 
achieved by the most naive methods, 
In many scenes, where noble St. Ber: 
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rds are seen effecting rescues from 
and flood, or carrying messages of 
the “hero’s” or the “heroine’s” desper- 
“ate plight, the method used to make, 
“Say, the dog actor perform feats of 
‘astounding intelligence in the pictures 
4s hardly less than ridiculous in its ex- 
treme simplicity. 

To instance: In “The Great Train 

‘obbery,” a noble St. Bernard can be 
‘seen hastening from point to point, 
Dearing messages that vitally concern 
the lives, the hopes, the happiness of 
the “hero” and “heroine.” The fact 
is, the actual master of the dog, who 
is not even participating in the pictures, 
conceals himself from view yet on the 
“scene, say, in the switchtender’s tower, 
under the railroad bridge or in like 
places. The master then calls the dog, 

hich is being held just outside the 
“field” of the pictnre being taken. At 
the sound of his master’s voice the 
noble animal rushes far up the railroad 
track or around under the bridge or 
Over the dangerous trestle or up the 
steps to the signalman’s aerie, and to the 
audience his “intelligent” actions seem 
the miost important part of the unrav- 
- eling of the plot. 

When in the “movies” you see the 
“hero” or the “heroine” bound to a 
tree or in a burning building and then 
behold, while the theatre rings with 
cheers, the faithful hound bound into 
the scene and untie the knots with his 
teeth, it surely thrills you. You will 
not thrill so much after this, however, 
for I am going to tell you how it is 
done: The dog is very hungry and 
there are strips of tough meat, which 
' do not show in the picture, tied with 

twine to the rope ends. The knots are 
simply “faked,” and, while the dog 
is eating the meat off the rope, the 
~“hero” or the “heroine” get loosened 
from the ties that bind. 
_ ~ Where bulldogs in comedies pull the 
- seats out of the trousers of tramps or, 
in drama, spring at the throats of thugs 
' and throttle them, the dog acts with 
- such intense vigor that it is hard to 
- believe this too is faked. The bulldog 
‘is “working on a pad.” They are 
' trained to this—to go for the pad, gen- 
erally a small cushion, covered with 


tough dark red cloth, and hold on to it 
and “worry ” it until exhausted. 

At sight of his pad the dog goes 
wild with eagerness to get at it. The 
rest is easy. The pad is sewed to the 
tramp’s trousers or fastened to the vil- 
lain’s neck, and the dog, held out of the 
picture, is released and flies at it like 
mad wherever it may be. The red pad 
takes a neutral color in the photographs 
and is not noticeable. 


ONLY TWO SIDES TO IT 


A visit to a moving picture studio is 
a startling experience to the outsider. 
Most moving picture scenes taken in a 
studio have but two sides. That is, a 
scene will be set up showing a room 
and the room will have only a back 
wall and a side wall. The field of the 
camera, as the vision breadth of the 
lens is called, cuts off the incongruous 
jumble of things that lie outside a 
space of some sixteen square feet, the 
focal point of the pictures. Notice, when 
at the “movies,” and you will see but 
two sides of the room. You will also 
see there is seldom a ceiling to a room 
in the “movies.” Not only this, but, 
just at present, there is a fad among 
moving picture takers to “play the peo- 
ple up close,” and thus take them lov- 
ing, fighting, crying, hating, raging, 
laughing—and utterly without visible 
means of support from the knees down. 

It is strange to see the moving pie- 
ture studio stage set for either a barn 
or a-parlor with only two sides to either. 
A chalk line or a cord on the floor on 
the off side and down front, marks the 
field of the camera. When the actor 
steps over these lines he is as utterly- 
out of the picture as if he were in 
Alaska. Often part of the furniture, 
especially in a case of a grand piano, 
will extend out over this side line. But 
you may take it from me, the actors on 
the scene never go behind the piano 
in such cases. 


THE WIPING OUT OF LEONIA, N. J. 


Last April a desperate band of mov- 
ing picture yeggmen descended upon the 
peaceful suburban town of Leonia, N. 


J. They robbed the bank; they blew a 
stout wooden burglar-proof safe to bits, 





fired blank cartridges at the moving 
Picture police and sheriff and then set 
fire to beautiful Leonia, and, when it 
was all in flames, the moving picture 
outlaws halted a passing freight train 
and rode unscathed out of town. 
They would not have got away un- 
scathed, however, if the bulk of Leonia’s 
ulation, which is mostly commuters, 
ad got home in time. For the way the 
moving picture outlaws set fire to the 
town was to go to people’s stores and 
houses, without saying for or by your 
leave, and placing smudge fires in the 
shape of “smokepot” fireworks inside 
open doors and windows. Some parts 
of the rest of the picture of the sack- 
ing of Leonia had been arranged for. 


THE COWBOY IN THE “MOVIES” 


IN THE West the cowboy has almost 
passed, save for moving picture pur- 
poses, A new generation of cowboys 
only lead a carefree, reckless life on the 
plains for an eight-hour moving pic- 
ture day. Bloody murder takes place 
in the moving picture'wild West saloons ; 
the cowboys gallop in and shoot up the 
town; the moving picture cowgirl rides 
her fleet mustang to save her moving 
picture lover from the moving picture 
outlaws. Then, when the moving pic- 
ture day is over, these simple, primitive, 
hearty Westerners put on evening dress 
and go to the club and play bridge till 
midnight, becatfse they have nothing to 
do till to-morrow. 


THE “MOVIES” AS AN EDUCATOR 


Wuart the moving pictures are doing 
in the crusade against the disease bring- 
ing fly, tuberculosis and other infec- 
tions, is well known. The efforts of Edi- 
son to introduce educational films into 
public schools and colleges is meeting 
everywhere with gratifying success. 
That ‘history, biology, physiology, 
geography, even A B C’s and spelling 
can be taught more effectively by the 
help of the moving pictures goes with- 
out saying. Microscopic work, plant- 
life, animal-life, insect-life, even fish- 
life under water can be and is depicted 
in life-motion pictures as readily as 
functional life or mechanical activity 
above ground. 


CONSTANT PROGRESS AND IMPRO 


THE invention of the Kinemacole 
process, by which living and moving” 
things, and all other objects and 
are shown in their natural hues, is an- ~ 
other distinct advance of the movi 
pictures. Concave screens which 
the flat shapes of photographed objects 
a lifelike roundness of form, aluminum 
painted screens which absorb the hars 
shadows, are other advancements. By 
combining projected moving pictures 
with the old plate glass and mirror illu- 
sion known to showmen as “Pepper's” 
Ghost,” the effect of people in animated- 
photographs moving about as though 1 
an actual room with actual space be- 
hind them, also aids the naturalism 
of moving pictures. 

The old prejudices against the “mov- 
ies,” because one had to sit in a dark-— 
ened room to see them have passed 
with the darkened rooms. For some time 
moving pictures have been shown in 
places well lighted with reflected light or 
by the help of amber and other colored 
shades over the illuminants of the moy- 
ing picture theatre. a 


THE TALKING PICTURES 


EpIsoN now announces that he hag © 
perfected the synchronization of the 
talking machine and the moving picture 
apparatus. The “movies” took the gal- 
lery-goers away from the high-priced — 
theatres, but they will bring them back, ~ 
for Mahomet is going to the mountain, 
it having been proved, that if the mov- 
ing picture is of value and of worth, it 
can fill the big theatre at fair prices as 
well as the “store show” at a nickle.. 

The good taste of the moving pic- — 
ture loving public and the good sense 
of the moving picture makers and ex- 
hibitors, as well as the painstaking ef- 
forts of the unpaid boards of censors 
in the big cities, are keeping the mov- 
ing pictures in this country clean all 
throughout, despite the ultra sensation- 
alism of some of them. Yet the demand 
for better pictures, higher class pic- 
tures, instructive and helpful pictures, 
grows greater day by day. 

The “movies” themselves are only in 
the making. 
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The 


Marriage Game 


By ANNE CRAWFORD FLEXNER 


Novelized by the author, with the per- 
mission of John Cort (the producer) 


the uniform and cap of a noted florist, 
carrying three flower boxes larger than 
himself, ascended the gangway of a 
Smart private yacht lying at anchor off 
the New York Yacht Club’s pier at the 
‘foot of East Twenty-third Street on a 
brilliant afternoon in June. 

' “Yes; don’t you come on this deck 
with your muddy feet!” The two stew- 
ards who rushed to protect the snowy 
whiteness of the deck against the in- 
truder had been occupied in putting the 
finishing touches to the wicker chairs, 
rugs, and dainty chintz cushions which 
made the after deck of The Bachelor 
$0 inviting a spot. The yacht tugged at 

anchor in the fresh breeze as 
though eager for flight; all was 
in readiness for the guests who had not 
arrived, as yet. “More flowers!” leered 


"|S THIS here boat The Bach- 
FI | elor?” 
————!} | A small messenger-boy in 


_ the younger steward, handling the long 
_ boxes. “My guess is—ladies aboard.” 


The elder, a grizzled, kindly-faced 
man, signed the boy’s book, dismissed 
him with a tip, and turned his attention 
to the parcels from divers confectioners 
and booksellers which had come in the 


launch with the flowers. 


“Me fust idea wuz a_bachelor- 
cruise,” ran on the younger man. “Mr. 


Ingraham gave orders for an extry 
supply of cigars, an’ old port with the 


pagne. That p’ints to gentlemen. 


But all these new novels, confectionery 
an’ flowers—you can take it from me, 
that spells ladies. Not that I aint seen 
ladies on a bachelor-cruise afore now,” 
he resumed with a knowing wink. “As 
for flowers. I’ve seen staterooms fair 
smothered in ’em. I see a berth once as 
was just.a bed of violets.” 

The under-steward’s lurid reminis- 
cences were cut short by a snort from 
the elder man: “Mr. Ingraham’s not that 
sort, you darned idjit! Ef this here’s a 
bachelor-cruise, believe me, there'll be 
no females aboard.” 

“Jenks!” It was the. owner’s voice, 
and both stewards stood at salute as 
Nevil Ingraham ran up the companion- 
way and stepped onto the deck. Clean- 
built, and clean-shaven, clad in snowy 
flannels, and radiant in high spirits, 
Ingraham was an attractive figure, one . 
that was popular in yachting and club 
circles, and usually to be found at the 
Larchmont or University Club. As he 
gave a few final orders to the stewards, 
his eye searched the dock anxiously for 
the arriving guests; for this was not an 
ordinary week-end cruising party 
which he was about to give, but a Party 
with a Purpose. 

Ingraham, a bachelor by choice, was 
a keen onlooker at the “marriage 
game.” To take an interest in the play- 
ers, to applaud when they won and 
condole with them when they lost, was 
one of his hobbies, and since his little 
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sister Racie, his “pal,” had married 
Tom Updegraff, his interest in the 
game had become if anything keener. 
He had observed with distress that of 
late the young couple were drifting 
apart; and that, owing to a quarrel over 
a fishing trip—which had caused the 
young husband to overlook the wed- 
ding anniversary—there had been an 
open rupture and Tom h~1! moved 
round to his club. 

Ingraham had planned this cruise to 
bring them together again, and on the 
Biblical plan of not letting the left hand 
know what the right hand doeth, he 
had invited Tom without saying any- 
thing to Racie, and Racie without 
saying anything to Tom. To Mrs, 
Frost, an elderly friend, who with her 
husband was the first of the guests to 
arrive, he confided that he was counting 
on “propinquity” to do the rest. 

“Propinquity?” queried the puzzled 
lady, smoothing down the folds of her 
prim taffeta costume. 

“Yes,” replied Ingraham, with con- 
viction, “the oldest and simplest rem- 
edy there is.” And he dived into his 
pocket and fished up a newspaper clip- 
ping. “Listen to this,” he read. “In 
Zurich, in the olden times, when a 
quarrelsome couple applied for a di- 
vorce, the magistrate never listened to 
them. Before deciding upon the case, 
he locked them up for three days ‘in 
the same room. Their food was passed 
in to them by an attendant who neither 
saw nor spoke to them. When they 
came out, at the end of three days, 
neither of them wanted to be di- 
vorced !” 

“How extraordinary,” faltered Mrs. 
Frost, in her Boston accent. “But you 
can’t lock Tom and Racie up, nor pass 
in their food.” 

“The food is not the point,” explained 
Ingraham patiently. “I’ve given the 
skipper orders not to put into any port 
for at least three days, and on a yacht 
they can’t get away from each other. 
That’s why I’ve asked them—” 

“And Charlie and me?” cried Mrs. 
Frost, suddenly, “have you invited us 
because you thought—” 

“Oh, dear, no!” replied Ingraham. 
“T’ve invited you as examples.” 





He was too polite to tell her what 
kind of examples. Mrs. Frost was an 
entirely well-meaning wife, who nearly 
worried her husband (whose health was 
excellent) into an early grave by fuss- 
ing over him. All his acquaintances 
sympathized with poor Charlie Frost. 
Mustard plasters and home-made rem- 
edies were part of the daily regime, 
and his supposed “weak chest”—“a 
week-end chest” the poor fellow -pa- 
thetically called it—spoilt many a pleas- 
ant party. Luckily he was a philosopher 
and saw that all marriages, even the 
most ideal, have their drawbacks: “If 
you’ve got a-wife everybody wants, it’s 
hard to keep her; if you’ve got a wife 
nobody wants, it’s hard to lose her.” 

The other couple invited by Ingra- 
ham were Mr. and Mrs. Packard—who 
were, their friends said, “as good—or 
as bad—as divorced, already.” “She,” 
they were fond of saying, “plays auc- 
tion bridge morning, noon and night, 
while he plays—er—well, hearts!” 

Ingraham didn’t approve of Packy, 
as his friends called him, nor of the 
rather loose set he was running with, 
but he wanted his sister to see what 
happens when wives neglect their hus- _ 
bands. Packy, however, failed to ar- 
rive with Mrs, Packard, who had little 
idea of his whereabouts and apparently 
cared less, The young married couple 
arrived, as luck would have it, on each 
other’s heels, and it required all Ingra- 
ham’s skill and persuasion to prevent 
them from leaving then and there, at 
the moment when each confronted the 
other on the deck. Anxious to get under 
way before further complications 
ensued, Ingraham had given the sig- 
nal for departure, without waiting any 
longer for Packy, when the whirr of 
the electric launch saluted his ears, and * 

im Packard, a big, well-groomed, 

andsome fellow, scrambled on deck. 
The others were all below: playing 
bridge. 

“Good old Packy!”’ shouted Ingra- 
ham. “Here you are at last.” 

“Hello, Inky! This is great!” re- 
sponded Packy, slapping his host’s 
shoulder. Then as the well-known 
laugh and accent of Mrs. Packard pro- 
claiming a “grand slam” floated up 
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| from the cabin below he staggered to a 


seat, with a cry: “My God!” 

“What’s the matter, man? Do you 
see a ghost?” shouted Ingraham. 

“That’s—that’s not Carrie’s voice?” 
stammered Packy. 

“Certainly, it’s your wife,” returned 
Ingraham. “She’s here.” Then, as 
- Packy fell back speechless: “I never 

saw such people. They hate the sight 
of each other.” 

“Hush!” snapped Packy, grasping 
him by the elbow. “This is an awful 
- mess! 7 thought this was a bachelor- 
- etuise, and I’ve brought along—a 
friend.” 

Ingraham mentally did a hasty sum 
concerning the number of staterooms 
the yacht afforded. “All right, keep 
_ your hair on,”-he responded, cheer- 
_ fully. “We'll tuck your friend in some- 
" where. He can bunk with me.” 

“Tt isn’t a he, you duffer!” Packy 
hissed the words in his ear. 

“What—t!” yelled Ingraham. “You 
don’t mean to say it’s a woman?” 

“T thought it was a bachelor-cruise,” 
the delinquent moaned. 

“Stop saying that, can’t you?” Ingra- 
ham shouted. “You know that sort of 
thing doesn’t go on this boat!” 

_ “T never stopped to think,” groaned 

Packy. “I was so keen on getting her 
to come. She’s the dignified kind—I 
never could make any headway with 
her. I told her the party was mine—just 
us two—I had to, to get her to come. 
If I’d known you were asking ladies, 
Id have cut my head off sooner 


“The thing is to head her off 
now,” Ingraham reminded him. “Come 
to the service gangway. I’ll signal them 
to bring the launch there.” 

But the moment the two men disap- 
peared forward, a charming head in a 
white velvet hat appeared above the 


“gangway, and a charming figure 
stepped on the empty deck. After a 
puzzled look about, there came a swish 
of silken skirts from the companion- 
way, and Racie Updegraff hospitably 
advanced to greet the stranger. 

“T can’t think why my brother isn’t 
here to welcome you,” she cried. “Do 
forgive him! I’m his sister, Mrs. Upde- 


graff.” “And I am Mrs, Oliver,” 
answered the stranger in a musical 
voice, taking the outstretched hand. “It 
must seem odd, my arriving all alone 
like this, but Mr. —” The. stranger 
hesitated. “Mr. Oliver couldn’t come?” 
Racie jumped quickly at conclusions. 
“I see. I’m glad that didn’t keep you 
away. All of us came without our hus- 
bands—at least I did, and Carrie Pack- 
ard—Carrie?’ She summoned Mrs. 
Packard and Mrs. Frost for introduc- 
tion, and when Ingraham and the 
wretched Packy reappeared on deck, 
the latter’s wife hailed them cheer- 
fully: “Hello, Packy! How lucky you 
should turn up just now! That makes 
useight,”—countingon her fingers. “Two 
tables at bridge! Noate and meet this 
new addition to our party. Mrs. Oliver, 
my husband, Mr. Packard; he plays a 
good game of bridge. You shall have 
him for a partner.” 

Mrs. Oliver, after a swift glance 
round the unsuspecting group, ex- 
tended her hand to Packard in formal 
greeting. The situation was saved. In- 
graham experienced an immense relief. 
Much as he deprecated the presence of 
Mrs. Oliver as an uninvited guest on 
board his yacht, his social training ren- 
dered a scene impossible. “A man may 
commit murder under provocation, but 
he may not make a scene,” was one of 
the articles of his creed. And as he 
noted the perfect bearing, the exquisite 
breeding, reflected in Mrs. Oliver’s 
every look and word, he realized that 
she too, whatever her history might 
have been, was a woman of the world, 
and that the situation was safe in her 
hands. 

The afternoon passed smoothly. 
Needless to say, with Mrs, Packard 
aboard, bridge was the order of the 
day, and even though a slight fog de- 
layed The Bachelor’s_ course, five 
o’clock found the two tables still play- 
ing. There had been awkward moments 
—such as when Mrs. Packard, hailing 
Mrs. Oliver as a foe worthy of her 
steel—at bridge—had declared they 
must see a lot of her in town, and bade 
the unhappy Packy make a note of her 
address. They all made a note of it, 
for the entire party had been fasci- 
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nated by Mrs. Oliver. The women were 
won by her gentle, deferential speech, 
her quiet, effortless charm, and her in- 
terest in their affairs. The men—that is 
to say, Frost and Tom—one suscepti- 
ble through the inexperience of youth, 
the other through the more dangerous 
inexperience of middle-age—each felt 
that he had never before met so entirely 
sympathetic a woman as Mrs. Oliver. 

Ingraham and Packy were frantic. 
After getting rid of his other guests, 
and their interested questions about 
the new arrival, by a tissue of desperate 
inventions, they put their heads to- 
gether to consider how they could get 
Mrs. Oliver to leave the yacht on some 
plausible pretext. Mrs. Oliver herself, 
as soon as she could secure a word with 
Packy, besought him to look. up her 
suit-case, which had come on board 
with his bags, and was probably with 
his bags, in his stateroom now. There 
was no name on the case—just 
“XXX.” A chain of accidents pre- 
vented the recovery of the suit-case 
until Mrs. Packard, who had gone to 
her stateroom to search for a bridge 
problem in her own suit-case, ‘suddenly 
returned in great excitement, breaking 
in upon a quiet téte-a-téte between 
Mrs. Oliver, Mrs. Frost and Racie, 
who were discussing French versus 
American wives, in the saloon. 

“What would a French wife say to 
that, I wonder?” cried Mrs. Packard, 
flourishing a half-open suit-case out of 
which trailed a negligee of foamy lace 
and chiffon, a distracting lace cap, and 
other dainty and charming belongings. 
While the other women turned them 
over, exclaiming at their beauty, Mrs. 
Oliver stood quietly in the background 
with an inscrutable expression on her 
face. On one end of the case were the 
letters “XXX.” No one, however, con- 
nected her with the mysterious suit- 
case. Mrs, Packard was agitatedly re- 
calling the fact that Packy had not been 
home before coming there, but had 
gone straight to the Club from his fish- 
ing-trip, found Inky’s wire there and 
come on to the yacht, bag and baggage! 
“And I should like to know what bag- 
gage is responsible for this!” she con- 
cluded, flourishing a white silk stocking 
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on which an Empire wreath was em- 
broidered in glittering jet. 

Mrs. Oliver slipped away to her 
stateroom, leaving the women discuss- 
ing the mystery. But her nerves were 
still further shaken by an encounter 


. with Tom, who, meeting her with her 


motor-veil wound about her hat, as she 
was going up on deck, insisted that 
they had met somewhere before, and 
finally succeeded in recalling her as the 
woman whom he had seen motoring 
past the University Club with Packy 
that afternoon. Seriously alarmed lest: 
her identity be discovered, Mrs, Oliver’ 
was ready to meet Ingraham more 
than half-way, when—having  suc- 
ceeded in finding her alone for a few 
moments—he gently broached the deli- 
cate question of her presence on the 
boat. Ingraham had frankly intended 
to request her to leave, without cere- 
mony, but so greatly had her charm, 
her innate refinement, and her defence- 
less position among them all, begun to 
appeal to him, as he watched her dur- 
ing that trying afternoon, that he 
found his whole interest centering on 
the point, not of letting her leave, but 
of discovering how she had happened 
to come. 

He soon found that Packy had 
grossly misled her as to the nature of 
the party she supposed herself to have 
been coming on. When Mrs, Oliver 
learned what Packy had thought he 
was bringing her to, she covered her 
face with her hands. “Have I come to 
that!” she murmured. “To be taken for 
the sort of woman who goes to bach- 
elor-parties, rowdy, vulgar, champagne 
drinking affairs?” 

“Packy’s an ass!” said Ingraham, 
hastily. “I told him so, .but—”’ He 
paused. 

Mrs. Oliver looked up quickly. “You 
think there’s no difference between my 
coming with him alone and coming 
with him on a party, such as I’ve just 
described!” She rose. 

“Mr. Ingraham,” she continued, 
stopping him as he was about to 
answer, “I lead my own life—I’m 
answerable’to no one. I don’t adhere to 
any conventional code of morals, but 
I have standards of my own. I haven't 
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lost my self-respect. I lead a quiet, ex- 
clusive life—” 
“But you—er—do lead it?” rejoined 


- Ingraham simply. “I wonder, without 
- impertinence or curiosity, I wonder 
why?” 
-  “T can’t say that I took it up deliber- 
ately,” replied Mrs. Oliver slowly, “or 
that it’s what I should prefer. Do me 
the justice to believe that I took the 
step which has shaped my life when I 
was young, alone, impatient of ob- 
stacles. I thought I couldn’t live in 
sordidness and loneliness, utterly with- 
out affection. Besides, I demanded 
some share in the beauty and the hap- 
piness of the world. I claim entire 
freedom, in my way of living, but I do 
feel that the dignity with which I con- 
dition it makes a sort of career for it. 
Of course, the prudes and the moral- 
ists will never agree to this, but you—” 
She looked at his face a moment and 
then dropped her eyes. “I see; you are 
like the rest. You recognize no degrees 
in a life like mine. Once a woman steps 
outside the conventional pale she is 
black, black as the ace of spades. 
You’re all the same, you men; you’re 
‘all color-blind!” She walked away from 
him, indignant. 
Ingraham, after a moment, followed 
her and said gently: “You’re wrong 
there, Mrs. Oliver. We’re not color- 
blind—some men have quite an eye for 
color. They know the difference be- 
tween black and gray, for instance, 
‘perfectly. They even admire some 
shades of pale gray,’—he bowed 
kindly to her—“very much. But—they 
have decreed that white’s the wear for 
their women folk, and white alone. You 


can’t deceive the world about white.- 


The least spot or stain shows on it— 
anyone can see at a glance whether it’s 
white or not. You may abuse men for 
selecting such a troublesome, expensive 
color, when there are so many service- 
able, workaday shades that wont 
show spots or stains. Men have queer 
notions, perhaps, but they’re not color- 
blind. Do please understand me,” he 
hurried on, his eyes on her downcast 
face. “I’m not sitting in judgment on 
you. I think I know your story as well 
as if you’d told me every word. After 


a sheltered, comfortable life, in which 
you hadn’t even to think for yourself, 
you had to choose, somewhere, some- 
time, between hardship and luxury, be- 
tween fending for yourself and—allow- 
ing some one else to fend for you. You 
made your choice—” 

“And I’m paying for it, Mr. Ingra- 
ham,” she answered, quietly. “Don’t 
make any mistake about that. One must 
pay for what one gets. Of course, I’m 
not complaining—” 

“No,” said Ingraham, thoughtfully, 
“you wouldn’t. I can see that it’s an 
odd sort of satisfaction to you that you 
do pay. You believe in a guid pro quo.” 

“It exists in most relationships in 
life,” responded Mrs. Oliver, dryly, 
“whether you believe in it or not.” 

“What you said about your self- 
respect is true.” Ingraham looked at 
her admiringly. “A woman of your 
caliber never goes the easy, greedy, 
down-hill way of the weakling. You 
believe in giving as well as taking, and 
you give generously; in short, you’re 
an artist, and that’s what makes you 
so dangerous.” 

She turned on him sharply: 

“Mr. Ingraham!” 

“Yes,” said Ingraham, throwing 
himself suddenly on her generosity, 
and speaking with absolute frankness. 
“I’m worried about my brother-in-law. 
He and my sister have quarreled. 
They’re young, spirited and inexperi- 
enced. They’ll make a mess of their 
happiness if somebody doesn’t stand 
by to help them. I’m standing by. I 
know,”—as she started to speak, “I 
know you mean no harm. Why, I’ve 
talked to you like an old friend. I trust 
you, and I trust Tom. If only nothing 
sets him off in another direction, there’s 
a chance of his and Racie’s coming to- 
gether ; and, as long as there’s a chance, 
I'll stand by.” 

“And I'll help you,” responded Mrs. 
Oliver warmly, rising and putting her 
hand in his. That firm grasp gave In- 
graham pause. He knew. instinctively 
that he could rely upon her absolutely. 
In her clear eyes there was no shadow 
of deception, of evasion. Here was a 
woman who looked facts clearly in the 
face, whose word -was as good as her 
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bond. Why had he not met her sooner? 
Why had not things been different?” 
These questions hammered at his brain 
while he quietly discussed the best 
method for her departure. If the fog 
held off, they would make New London 
by daybreak next morning. There was 
a train for New York at six. She would 
go ashore having first had “a tele- 
gram,” “an attack of tonsilitis’—vari- 
ous ways and means were discussed, 
the choice finally falling on “a sprained 
ankle.” 

“Your companionway was especially 
built for it,” Mrs. Oliver reminded In- 
graham gaily. She entered into the little 
conspiracy so heartily that ten minutes 
later, when she tripped and fell on the 
stairs, landing with one foot bent under 
her, Ingraham, outwardly distressed 
with the others over such a mishap, in- 
wardly applauded her for the best 
actress of his acquaintance. 

What he did not see was that Mrs. 
Oliver’s pallor and her moans of pain 
were genuine, and that she repelled the 
other women’s sympathetic offers of 
bandages, etc., with a genuine eager- 
ness not to have her ankle touched. But 
she could not escape the good offices 
of Mrs. Packard, who, after she had 
forcibly bandaged the wounded mem- 
ber, and helped Mrs. Oliver to her 
stateroom, picked up Mrs. Oliver’s 
white silk stocking, which had been re- 
moved prior to the bandaging. 

Mrs. Packard’s quick eye caught the 
pattern on the stocking—an empire 
wreath in glittering jet! Racie and Mrs. 
Frost, drawn by her outcry, rushed to 
her; and the truth dawned upon them 
all. Mrs. Oliver was the possessor of 
both pairs of stockings, the owner of 
the suit-case, and—she had made fools 
of them all—yes all. “For if Packy did 
bring her on board,” vociferated the 
excited Mrs. Packard, “I notice that 
Charlie and Tom haven’t allowed him 
to spend much time in her society.” 

“You’re right,” cried Mrs. Frost, as 
the men, alarmed by the outcry, ran 
hastily down into the cabin. 

“Oh, Tom, I trusted you!” sobbed 
Racie, heart-brokenly. 

“Charles! I suspected you!” hissed 
Mrs. Frost at her bewildered spouse. 





“Mr. Ingraham!” demanded Mrs. 
Packard, striding majestically past 
them all, “I must ask you to stop yeur 
boat at New London and let me off 
there. My connection with this cruise 
is at an end!” 

“And mine!” snapped Mrs. Frost. 

“And mine!” sobbed Racie. 

“Bang! Bang! Bang!’ went three 
cabin doors; three bolts were heard te 
shoot; and three bewildered husbands 
stood staring at Ingraham. Tom was 
the first to speak. “Now you’ve done 
it!” he said savagely to Packy. “What’s 
Packy done?” queried Charlie Frost, 
innocently. “Oh, you poor mutt! Don’t 
you know yet?” shouted the others. 

Packy had unquestionably “done it.” 
The evening wore painfully away. The 
stateroom doors remained bolted; the 
loaded dinner trays, carefully placed 
outside by solicitous stewards, remained 
outside; gentle tappings brought no. 
response. The hours wore on. Four 
figures, muffled in rugs and stretched in 
steamer-chairs along the upper deck, 
contended with mosquitoes and fatigue 
through the night-watches. 

Below, in the dimly lighted cabin, 
Mrs. Frost stole out and captured a 
saucer of coffee-jelly from her dinner- 
tray. As she consumed it ravenously, 
Mrs. Packard appeared upon the scene, 
and then Racie, who wept as she read a 
little note which Tom had slipped 
under her door. The three women re- 
viewed the situation. The first thing to 
do was to get home. Mrs, Packard had 
looked farther ahead than that. She 
had written a letter to her lawyers. All 
were dressed to go ashore, the moment 
the slowly dawning light would permit. 

Into their midst, walking with a 
slight limp, came Mrs. Oliver, also 
dressed for departure, having arranged 
previously with Jenks to row her 
ashore at six o’clock. Her appearance 
electrified the other women. They re- 
fused for a moment to credit the 
sprained ankle, and chid Racie, who 
sprang to Mrs. Oliver’s aid. “Come 
away! Can’t you see it’s part of her 
game?” 

“How can you, Carrie.” said Racie 
indignantly. “Mrs. Oliver hasn’t any 
game.” “Oh, hasn’t she?” replied Mrs. 
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Packard, contemptuously. “Anything 
that a woman undertakes to do is her 
= Some of them don’t succeed very 
well.” 

___ Mrs. Oliver, who had made her way 
to the stairs, turned at this, and faced 
the other women. “You're quite right, 
Mrs. Packard. Some of them don’t suc- 
ceed at all! What about your game— 
the marriage game—how do you suc- 
ceed in that?” 

“Our game?” repeated Mrs. Pack- 
ard, amazed. 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Oliver, with spirit. 
“You married women undertake to 
please one man, and you don’t even do 
that!’ 

“Silence!” hissed Mrs. Frost. 

“Well, do you?” retorted Mrs. 


Oliver. “I’ve watched you, and I can’t 
understand what you’re about! You’re 
in clover, all of you, and you don’t 
know it! You aren’t in earnest, any of 
you! You hold no-trump hands, and 
you just make it spades!” 

“Oh, come, Mrs. Oliver!” cried Mrs. 


Packard, roused at last. “I draw the 
line there!” 

Mrs. Oliver smiled. “You're too 
good a bridge-player, Mrs. Packard, 
not to know that you can’t win any 
game except by playing it to win! 
Look how a man slaves over his busi- 
ness; he doesn’t hope to succeed unless 
he puts his whole heart into it! Why 
don’t any of you work as hard to make 
marriage a success? Why don’t you, 
once you’re in it, feel that you've 
got to make good? And why don’t you, 
if you fail, feel the same humiliation 
that a man does at bankruptcy? After 
all, it’s your job! And yet most women 
behave, when they marry, as though 
they’d finished a job, not begun it! 
They look on their husbands as cinched, 
and regard any effort to hold them as 
‘most undignified.’ Imagine a man en- 
tering a business, feeling it beneath him 
to make any effort to hold that busi- 
ness !” 

“Oh,”—Mrs. Frost spoke up invol- 
untarily—“but in business the competi- 
tion is so great !’’ 

“And there is no competition in mar- 
riage, Emily?” queried Mrs. Packard 
sarcastically. 


“None that a wife need fear,” Mrs. 
Oliver answered earnestly, “if she 
plays her game and the other woman’s 
too. There’s a story Mrs. Disraeli used 
to tell with pride, even after she was 
Lady Beaconsfield. I wonder if you’ve 
ever heard it? When Mr. Disraeli, 
waiting for the election returns at the 
Carlton Club in 1874, realized that he 
had beaten Gladstone, he walked home 
alone to tell his wife. Earlier in the 
evening, the returns had been against 
him, and an unfavorable report had 
reached her. He said nothing on first 
seeing her. She greeted him with no 
trace of disappointment or regret, and 
escorted him in to dinner. There, at his 
place, was a favorite dish which the 
doctors had forbidden him to eat, an 
unusually large bunch of his favorite 
flowers—choice and rare wines. Other 
subtle and charming attentions marked 
the progress of the meal. After a while, 
Disraeli rose, walked over to her and 
kissed her with the words: ‘You are 
more like a mistress than a wife!’ She 
thought this the highest compliment she 
ever received !” 

“I think Mr. Disraeli used most im- 
proper language!” said Mrs. Frost. 

Racie spoke impulsively. “It’s a 
beautiful story, and I don’t wonder 
Mrs. Disraeli was proud of it! If we 
studied our husbands as she did—” 

“There wouldn’t be any competition,” 
whispered Mrs. Oliver. 

Mrs. Packard said suddenly, aside to 
Mrs. Frost: “She’s right!” 

“Nonsense, Carrie!” cried Mrs. Frost. 
“How can such a woman be right? You 
wouldn’t hold up her example—” 

“Not her example, but her method,” 
answered Mrs. Packard. “Her tech- 
nique is wonderful! I’ve been a fool. 
Here’s where I tip over the bridge- 
table and start in to recapture Packy! 
I’ve made it too easy for him to replace 
me, if stockings will do it!” 

“Don’t be coarse, Carrie!” said Mrs. 
Frost, reprovingly. Then she turned 
suddenly on Mrs. Oliver: “And the 
men? Isn’t it their fault if marriage 
doesn’t succeed ? The drunkards, the ras- 
cals, and the brutes!” 

Mrs, Oliver looked at her, pityingly. 
“T’m not talking about the kind of hus- 
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band from whom a wife must protect 
herself. I’m talking of the typical, 
kindly American husband, who works 
hard, and whose wife has only to keep 
him and herself happy, while he is 
doing it. It seems so easy! So easy! 
And you don’t do it. Nine women out 
of ten don’t do it! Why, I could take on 
any one of your jobs—and make a 
howling success of it.” She looked 
round at each in turn—‘Yours, or 
yours, or yours! Don’t be frightened!” 
—as Mrs. Frost gave a squawk and dis- 
appeared, followed by Mrs. Packard. 
“I’m not going to! They don’t interest 
me much, except yours—” Her voice 
dropped to gentleness and she came to 
Racie. 

Neither saw Ingraham, who de- 
scended the steps at this moment, and 
stood listening. “Never mind the others! 
They may do something towards a bet- 
ter adjustment; they’ll never get that 
first freshness back which only the 
youth of passion knows—the glory and 
the dream! You have it still—don’t kill 
it! It’s the most wonderful thing in the 
world. Don’t smother under the trap- 
pings of life. Carry it naked and un- 
ashamed! Ride like Lady Godiva 
through the market-place. Man’s eyes 
will fall before you, and they will kneel 
in prayer.” 

She gave Racie her hand, which 
Racie pressed silently, and turned away, 
too much moved for speech. 

Ingraham advanced, to Mrs. Oliver, 
his cap off and his eyes on her face. 
Racie slipped away to her state-room. 

“You’re the most wonderful woman 
in the world,” said Ingraham slowly. 
“You’ve come among us all, and taught 
us the gospel of marriage—you’ve made 
me see that it’s the only thing worth 
while.” 

Mrs. Oliver answered wistfully : “It’s 
the outsiders who see clearest, those 
who, like Moses, never enter the Prom- 
ised Land.” 

“It’s a sort Of pose among the sophis- 
ticated to look down on marriage,” 
mused Ingraham, “and to think that 
keener pleasure is found irregularly out 
of bounds; and yet, whenever and 
wherever a man finds a woman he 





really loves, he wishes to make her his 
wife. The other relationship doesn’ 
satisfy him for a moment. It will do for 
a passing emotion, for a gratified van- 
ity, but the real thing—there’s nothing 
good enough for the real thing but mar- 
riage!” He tried to take her hand. 

Mrs. Oliver looked at him quickly, 
and withdrew it: “And nothing-is good 
enough for marriage but the real thing. 
Remember,”—her voice dropped— 
“white’s the only wear, and white alone! 
You’ve taught me something, too, Mr. 
Ingraham. It’s a troublesome, expensive 
color, as you say, but”—with deep con- 
viction—“‘it’s worth working one’s fin- 
gers to the bone, and making one’s 
dresses—to wear it!” 

Ingraham was much moved. “You 
feel that ?” 

“Yes, I shall make them very clumsily 
—they wont look like this.” She glanced 
down at the frock she was wearing. 

“They'll become you better,” Ingra- 
ham answered, gently. ““May I judge—” 

Mrs. Oliver, quickly: “No! No! Not 
for a long while, please. Not till I’ve 
learned to make them really well. I 
must show that I can.” Then, as sounds 
of the launch were heard outside: “Isn’t 
that Jenks with the launch? Let me go 
quite alone, please.” He started for- 
ward; she motioned him back and went 
up the steps slowly. “I’ve had a fall and 
it hurt me worse than I expected; but 
I’ve picked myself up again and I can 
walk alone.” 

As she vanished from his sight, and 
Ingraham stood gazing after her, Racie 
stole out of her stateroom, and meet- 
ing Tom, who had come into the cabin 
likewise dressed for shore, suddenly hid 
her face on his shoulder and put her 
arms around his neck. Tom’s strong 
clasp answered her without a word. It 
was a pretty picture and one that would 
have done Ingraham’s heart good, had 
he seen it. But he remained gazing 
after the slight form of Mrs, Oliver, 
and his mind traveled ahead to the time, 
not too far distant, when he should see 
her, in the new life which would be 
hers, and when together they would play 
the old game, the best game of all, the 
Marriage Game. 








































The 
Millstone 


By 
WILLIAM 
W. CAREY 


| EW YORK terrified her. While 
iN | there was a pleasurable sen- 
sation in flying around town 
in a taxicab, Mattie Ives could only sit 
upright and silent in the vehicle into 
which her husband had put her when 
he gave the chauffeur the address of a 
hotel in the Times Square neighbor- 
-hood. It was silly—she knew it !—but 
never before had she experienced such 
a feeling of utter helplessness. 

“You are tired,” said Barton Ives, 
but she knew that she was not. It was 
the city, the vastness of it, which bowed 
her shoulders as a yoke would have 
done. 

“T guess it’s only that -I’m lonesome,” 
she ventured once, when the silence got 
upon her nerves. 

“One generally is, in a crowd,” re- 
marked her husband, looking out of 


_ the window. 


“T wasn’t, out there,” she cried 
quickly. 

Barton Ives said nothing. 

“Of course, New York aint Colum- 
bus—or Ohio, or Illinois, or indeed, the 
Middle West, but—” Her voice seemed 
to break; then she added, hurriedly, in 
an apologetic tone: “There’s not one 
face even in the crowd on the pavement 
that’s familiar, you know, Bart.” 

He turned and looked at her then. 

“Perhaps it is a mistake, your coming 
to New York,” he said. 

“Do you think so?” Her face lighted 
with eagerness. “It was mighty com- 
fortable and home-like, out there, 
Bart.” 

“Tt was indeed!” 


“Oh, it sounds good to hear that from 
your own lips!” she sighed, slipping her 
hand in his. “You seemed so dead set 
on this New York thing. I thought may- 
be you’d laugh at me. But it aint too 
late, is it? We can go back yet. How 
the folks in Columbus would greet 
us—!” 

“Us?” He frowned. 

“Yes—you and me.” 

“T—go back to the Majestic—now?” 

She gave his shapely white hand a 
gentle squeeze. 

“Sure! You funny old boy, you.” 

He was silent, for he hadn’t meant 
that at all. Barton Ives had no intention 
of returning to the small towns of the 
Middle West then or ever. He had been 
dreaming New York and Broadway, 
waking and sleeping, for many long, 
weary years now; to-night his dreams 
had come true. He was on Manhattan 
soil—where he would stay. This was his 
country ; here were his kind, his people. 

But Mattie— 

The cab stopped at the imposing en- 
trance of the hotel, and Ives jumped 
out with the spring of a boy. Then he 
gave his hand to his wife. She climbed 
out, heavily, forgot her hand-bag, and 
insisted upon climbing back inside to 
look for it herself. 

“Come,” urged Ives. “The fellow will 
find it and bring it in to you.” 

“Why, Bart! My medal’s in that 
satchel, dear,” she explained. 

“Here it is, ma’am,” said the chauf- 
feur—he had searched from the other 
side. . . . “Thank you, sir.” 

Ives had telegraphed ahead for their 
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rooms and they went at once to the 
suite on the tenth floor, a bed-room, 
a bath-room and a_ sitting-room— 
all simply done in excellent taste in 
mahogany. 

Mattie went from bed-room to sitting- 
room, shrugged her shoulders, and 
voiced her contempt for everything she 
saw. 

“Tt’s like a bank president’s office,” 
she sniffed. “Just wait until the trunks 
come, and I get the pictures out and 
the tidies Mo the canary’s cage—all 
them hundred and one things that make 
a home out of even a New York hotel. 
I must say it’s clean, but—it gives me 
the shivers. Now with a nice, cheerful 
paper on the walls—” 

Ives interrupted her without apology. 


“Would you like me to send you up 


a bit of supper ?” he asked. 

“Why, Bart!” 

While she had been exploring the 
suite and criticizing the decorations, her 
husband had been busy freshening up 
his appearance, and now he stood 
dressed for the street, in clean linen and 
with all marks of travel carefully 
brushed from his clothes. 

“You’re not going—after the trunks 
to-night, Bart?” 

“No.” He said it quietly. “I am going 
to get something to eat, downstairs in 
the restaurant, and then I’m going to 
take a walk—up and down Broadway.” 

It was on the end of her tongue to 
offer to accompany him when, suddenly, 
she remembered. The fear of the city 
came back, of its crowds, its lights, its 
immensity. Perhaps, really, it was the 
strangeness of everything more than all 
else which made her as timid as a child; 
she had been used to the sociability of 
a small inland city all her life, and what 
she missed most was the easy familiar- 
ity of the multitude. To her there had 
always been something awe-inspiring 
in the very name of New York, a feel- 
ing which thrives in the breasts of many 
a roadster, for to “the profession” Man- 
hattan stands as the Promised Land. 

“Well, I'll go down in the dining 
room with you anyway,” Mattie Ives 
said at last. “Sit down—wait a minute, 
Bart.” 

He glanced at his watch. 








“Tt’s after ten,” he told her; “hadn’t 
you better go to bed early? You kno 
there’s a lot to be done in the morning.” 

“Well.” She looked at him; he re- 
turned her glance stoically. “S’pose I 
do go to bed then. . . . I hate to 
let you go out by yourself though, 
Bart; you’ll be so lonesome.” 

He held up one hand as if to ward 
off a blow. 

“No—no, I sha’n’t! Never you mind 
me... I'll send you up some 
cold chicken and a little wine. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, Bart. . I think 
I’d rather have a bottle o’ beer with 
the chicken.” 

“Certainly,” he said, and went out, — 
closing the door behind him noiselessly. 

Going down in the elevator he © 
scrawled the order for his wife’s sup- 
per on the back of a card, and he left 
it at the desk without stopping to 
answer a question from the clerk as 
to what kind of beer he wished. Ives ~~ 
didn’t hear him, but then neither did ~~ 
he care. New York was calling to him; ~ 
he was wild to get out in the street, to 
walk, to see, to listen. Once the doors 
of the hotel swung to behind him, he — 
felt as if a load had been lifted from 
his shoulders. He felt like a boy; he 
walked like one—head up, chest out, 
shoulders back. Broadway thrilled him 
like rare wine. 

“God!” he said softly, almost rever- 
ently, “this is life.” 

He walked miles. From Joe Weber’s 
to Columbus Circle, and it seemed but 
a step! He explored Forty-second 
street, and Thirty-ninth; he remem- 
bered having heard that there were 
new houses going up in Forty-fourth, 
and, like a boy toward a trout brook, 
he started for that thoroughfare. He 
lingered at the entrance of the Empire; 
he watched the huge electrical sign in 
front of the Casino; but, after all, he 
rather believed he liked best the more 
intimate theatres, situated in the cross 
streets, east and west of Broadway, 
that main artery of Manhattan. And it 
was at one of these miniature houses 
that Barton Ives was to make his New 
York début. 

He was tired out when he got back 
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-- to the hotel, but he couldn’t sleep with 
‘this fever upon him. Excited, he 
‘wanted to talk, about the city, what 
he had seen, about his plans, what he 
would do. Almost he was tempted to 
waken Mattie. She would have got up 
cheerfully and listened to him for 
hours; and then, likely as not, when 
he was finished, aglow with enthusiasm, 
she would have asked him if he knew 
where they might procure bird-seed for 
the canary, in New York. 

Flooding the room with light, he 
went over to the bed and stood look- 
ing down at his sleeping wife. She 
breathed heavily, and she wasn’t pretty. 
‘A few years his junior, she looked 
older, much older, and she had taken 
om flesh alarmingly of late. His own 
erect, boyish, athletic figure—Mattie 
had refused to diet herself, had re- 
fused to exercise, had refused to do 
anything but get fat. When he thought 
of her as Juliet, as Ophelia! And fas- 
tened to her night gown, of course, was 
the medal! She lived in mortal fear 
that some one should be tempted to 
steal it. Ives never hated it so much 
as he did now, in New York. If her 
fears might only be realized! 

With the light out and lying quietly 
between the sheets, Barton Ives could 
see that medal. He knew the ‘inscrip- 
tion by heart, but he could see the 
thing, a six pointed star of gold the 
size of a silver dollar. And on it, in 
Roman lettering: 


From her devoted admirers 


To 
Mrs. Mattye Radcliffe Ives 
By popular vote 
Columbus’ favorite actress 
Majestic Theatre Stock 
June 1910. 


When at last he got to sleep he 
dreamed fitfully. At first there flashed 
upon his brain the picture of his wed- 
ding day—he had married Mattie Rad- 
cliffe before he was twenty-one. She 
had come of a long line of barn- 
storming players; he was the son of a 
country doctor, and with his marriage 
he had become one of her people. As 
a lad he had devoured Shakespeare; 
Mattie had known Juliet’s lines before 
she did her alphabet. But to her, 


Shakespeare meant only lines. There 
was no thrill in the world’s greatest 
love tragedy for her. . . . 

‘After a while they had gone out at 
the head of their own little repertory 
company, playing in halls, in lofts, even 
in barns. Somehow they made money. 
Then came seasons of stock—and Mrs, 
Mattye Radcliffe was by popular vote 
Columbus’ favorite actress! That kiss- 
ing the babies at the daily matinées 
and praising the home-made pickles of 
their mothers had something to do with 
her popularity Mattie never guessed, 
and the mothers themselves would 
have denied it! But long ago Ives had 
formed his own opinion, and he de- 
tested the star-shaped medal. 

Even in those days he had been 
dreaming of Broadway. He believed in 
himself firmly, yet without egotism. In 
the East he felt he might succeed with 
Skakespeare even where others had 
failed. For with him his work had 
become his religion. 

So they had saved, Mattie and he, 
together. And. at the end of twenty 
years they had accumulated as many 
thousands of dollars, when Ives had 
shaken the dust of the Middle West 
from his shoes and they had come to 
New York. A management had been 
found, willing to lend the prestige of 
its name, and to furnish the new star 
with a theatre which had housed only 
failures from its opening, provided he 
furnish the capital. Ives did, and his 
début was announced. 

The first rehearsal was to be held the 
next morning. The management, at 
Ives’s request, had gathered together 
a capable company of players to sup- 
port him, for, naturally, he had brought 
none of his associates at the Majestic 
Stock with him to New York. He was 
a little curious about these new actors; 
he had demanded the best, had even 
suggested a few himself—only names 
to him, for he had never seen them 
work, All the same, Barton Ives had a 
fairly accurate line on each player; he 
had read every dramatic review in 
every ‘metropolitan newspaper faith- 
fully for years. 

Mattie slept late. He didn’t waken 
her until he was ready to go down to 
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breakfast, that morning, and when she 
opened her eyes and saw the clock, she 
scolded him in a voice soft with 
caresses, 

“T'll go ahead and order for you— 
we must be on time at rehearsal,” he 
said, when her chattering got upon his 


nerves. 

“Well . . I wont be long, Bart. 
. . . Get me some griddle cakes,” 
she added. 

He hesitated, thought better of it, 
said nothing and went out, closing the 
door behind him. 

Half an hour later she sailed into 
the dining room and over to the table 
where he was breakfasting with a copy 
of the Times propped up before him. He 
put aside the paper, rose and stood 
until she was seated, and all the time he 
was staring at her dress. It was a light 
blue thing of stiff silk, and in the past 
she had had a careless habit of wear- 
ing it both on the stage and in the 
street. In Columbus it had been copied 
faithfully by at least a dozen of the 
very’ best families, and Mattie espe- 
cially liked herself in it. 

Just at first he didn’t notice the 
medal, The dress held his undivided 
attention. Then, on the left side, where 
the heart is popularly supposed to be, 
he saw she had pinned the six pointed 
star with the Roman lettering, and he 
groaned, unmistakably. 

“Why, Bart!” she cried. “What’s the 
matter? Are you sick?” 

“No, never mind,” said he. 

“But—” 

“Mattie, I think I wouldn’t wear that 
—that medal of yours to rehearsal,” he 
said finally. 

“It’s fastened tight.” 

“T know. You see, it’s sort 
of conspicuous.” 

She laughed good naturedly. 

“You’ve got to give ’em something 
to talk about here or they'll forget 
you’re on earth, Bart,” she said. “New 
York aint Columbus. Everybody knew 
us there. Here it'll take time. You 
know I’m not a cat, dear, but I guess 
I put on my medal this morning to 
show ’em down to the theatre that 
we've got friends some place.” A! 
pathetic little smile curved her lips. 


“Bart, I’m a bit scared o’ them new 
actresses myself,” she confessed. “You 
see, I got so used to Louisa and Carrie 
and Stell—they were with us for years 
—almost like our own kin, I got to 
think. An’ now—! These New York ~ 
actresses make me hot and cold by 
turns—just the idea o’ meeting ’em!” 

Ives knew there was real pathos in 
her voice, but it failed utterly to touch 
him, and he became half angry because 
this was so. 

“Don’t be foolish!” he said, finger- 
ing his paper. 

“Foolish!” she echoed. “Bart, women 
are different from men. I’ll be spotted 
the minute I get inside that theatre; 
my clothes ’ll be criticised—that’s why 
I put on this blue silk. Yes, women are 
different from men. I’m scared to 
death this minute. An’ my medal— 
ne I wanta show ’em, I wanta show 
’em ” 

He frowned and peered in at an in- 
side page of the newspaper, at his 
elbow. There was a picture of himself, 
and a short notice of-his début as 
Hamlet, at the Colonnade Theatre, 
early in the month, But there was not 
a word about Mattie Radcliffe Ives. 

“You know, you wont have to go to 
rehearsal to-day unless you wish to,” 
he said presently, without looking up. 

“T wont! Why ?” 

“We're going to do ‘Hamlet’ first—” 

“Of course I know Ophelia back- 
wards, but—” 

He glanced down again at the sheet 
beside him, but it was all a blur; he 
saw nothing. 

“Mattie, I have decided to make a 
few changes in the casting of certain 


‘ parts now that we’re in New York,” 
p 


he said slowly. “Miss Beatrice Monk- 
ton has been engaged to play Ophelia 
—and several other rdles. She has done 
them with Wrenn, in London, you 
know.” 

She was silent so long that he raised 
his eyes guiltily, half afraid, but there 
was only wonderment in hers. She 
didn’t understand—fully. 

“Well?” he challenged. 

“Is she a good actress, Bart?” she 
asked then. 

“Miss Monkton played leading busi- 
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ness-with Sir John Wrenn for three 
years in London.” 

“That’s nice.” 

He began to move the silver around 
nervously on the table cloth. 

“F ly, Mattie, I think my success 
in New York depends to a certain ex- 
tent upon a capable support,” said he. 
“You know that this venture means 
much to both of us. We are staking our 
all, the savings of twenty years. Some- 
times I’ve thought it wasn’t exactly 
fair to you, for half the money is 
yours; and if I fail—” 

“You wont!”. she breathed. “You 
can’t me 

“T may. . . . And if I do, you 
—Mattie, I’ve thought it all out and if 
you'd rather, I'll divide with you; you 
can take your half and go back to 
Columbus, and I'll go this thing 
alone.” 

“The idea!” she scoffed. “As if every 
penny wasn’t yours to do with what 
you like!” 

“Thank you. If you remain 
in New York, there may be times when - 
you will not appear at all in the cur- 
rent bill. Miss Monkton is declared 
a very fine Juliet; but there is the 
Nurse—” 

“Bart, you aint asking me to play— 
her!” she cried. 

“What else? It’s a good part—” 

“And Romeo?” 

“Why—I will play Romeo.” 

She was silent for the briefest 
moment; then: 

“T see now. I ought to have seen 
before, but—I’m not good enough for 
Broadway, for New York. I’m sorry, 
Bart, but I can’t help it. Wait! Yes, I 
can; it’s my fault. I haven’t kept up 
with you. I am old—and you are still 
young. You said once, long ago, that I 
was getting fat—I laughed. An’ now 
Miss Beatrice Monkton comes along— 
It’s all my own fault, Bart; I didn’t 
mind the writin’ on the wall.” 

“Mattie!” he said gently, touched for 
the first time. 

“T’ll play Nurse—I'll play anything,” 
she pleaded. “Only don’t send me back 
to Columbus.” 

“You know best where you will be 
happier,” he said. 
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“With you.” 
“There is something else,” he added, 
a little later. “At the theatre, and the 
hotel, of course, you will be known 
as Mrs. Ives; but on the programs I 


Red. 


would suggest that you use 

maiden name—say, Miss Martha 

cliff—and drop the final e.” 
“Martha?” she puzzled. . 
“Yes. Instead of Mattie.” 


“All right.” She swallowed hard, but - . 


a second later her face was wreathed 
in smiles. “Call me Old Mother Hub- 
bard if it suits you—even Shakespeare 
says what’s in a name, don’t he?” 

He helped her with her coat, and as 
he put her into a taxicab he said, so 
low that only she could hear: 

“You don’t—hate me, Mattie?” 

“Barton!” There was adoration in 
her voice, in her eyes. “You know 
better ’n that. Of course I was—sur- 
prised, jus’ at first, about Juliet and 
Ophelia, but, Lord! I still got you.” 

And it was well that she was satis- 
fied with him, for at the Colonnade 
Theatre Mattie Ives learned many a 
lesson in a school which was both hard 
and selfish. Almost from the first day 
the company ignored her; it didn’t take 
them long to size up the situation and 
put her down as a nobody. The women 
discussed her openly, pitying her hus- 
band, and declaring that she was only 
an obstacle in his pathway to success. 

“Simply a millstone round his neck,” 

murmured Miss Beatrice Monkton, 
who had played leading business with 
Sir John Wrenn for three years in 
London. 
_ “Isn’t it the truth?” echoed the 
ingénue. “And then, the medal! Have 
you seen the medal ?—‘by popular vote, 
Columbus’ favorite actress.” What, 
Jimmie ?” 

“I have,” said the juvenile gravely. 
“And while her appearance was 
against her, of course, I didn’t really 
believe until I saw it myself that she 
had been a hot favorite in the days of 
Christopher.” 

“Dear me,” laughed Miss Monkton, 
“what an idea! I must put it in the 
next letter I send to Sir John. . .-. 
Yes, I write to Sir John once every 
week. He is so interested in my 

















career—New York is such a singular 
place!” 

- Before Mattie had left the Hinter- 
land she had decided in her own mind 
that she would be “friends” with every- 
body in New York. It was her way; in 
the Western city even the children in 
the streets knew her and called her by 
name. But after three weeks of the 
metropolis, she was merely nodding a 
shy Good-morning and Good-night to 
the men and women in her husband’s 
company, and her sole confidante was 
her colored maid. That Viola straight- 
way carried everything she saw or 
heard to Miss Monkton’s dressing 
room, later on Mattie began to sus- 
pect, but this worried her little. Slowly 
she was beginning to understand the 
New York spirit. In the future when 
her tongue commenced to wag before 
the woman it was only to praise the 
lovely Beatrice. Words failed her when 
she started on the subject of the 
lady who had played leading business 
with Sir John Wrenn for three years 
in London. And presently Miss Monk- 
ton became suspicious of Mrs. Ives’ 
compliments, and when next Viola 
knuckled upon her dressing-room door 
she was refused admittance. 

“It was the truth—every word I tol’ 
yuh!” insisted the maid when she met 
the actress in the corridor. 

“Of all persons I detest most the 
tattler, Viola,” declared Miss Monkton. 

“Humph!” said Viola, and grinned. 

Miss Monkton promptly reported the 
grin to Barton Ives, and he, in turn, 
told his wife that she had better get 
rid of the woman. 

“All right if you say so, but the 
trouble is not with Viola,” explained 
Mattie. 

“Why, what do you mean?” he 
demanded. 

“I’m at the bottom of it, I guess, 
Barton.” 

“Can’t you keep from quarreling 
with servants?” 

Mattie flushed at the tone. 

“Viola only did what she was told. 
Miss Monkton encouraged her to come 
to her with every she saw and 
heard in my room. At last I got on to 
it and—” 
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“And you couldn’t resist the t . 
tion to say something spiteful, knowing 
the woman would repeat it to Miss 
Monkton. That’s not like you, Mattie,” 
said Ives. 

“And I didn’t do it either,” she an- 
swered, with a sly smile. “I praised 
her to Viola!” 

“Praised her!” 

“M’m h’m. . . . And when Viola 
told her the things I had said, she 
thought I was poking fun at: her. So, 
since she had to take it out on some- 
body and she couldn’t mention it to 
me, she fell on poor Viola tooth an’ 
nail and asked you to discharge her. 

Well, it’s up to you, Bart.” 

In spite of himself he smiled, and 
then he looked again at his wife, this 
time curiously, but she was wearing 
the blue stiff silk dress, and on her left — 
shoulder hung a six pointed gold star~ 
with Roman lettering. He turned 
away. 

“Oh, keep the woman if’ you want,” 
he said indifferently. 

“T’d just as soon have a new one if 
you want to square things with Miss 
Beatrice and fire Viola,” said she. 

He stopped, turned and faced her. 

“For God’s sake quit your continual 
bickering and let me have a little 
peace,” he said irritably. “Keep her or 
get rid of her as you please; don’t men- 
tion it to me again. Try to keep your 
thoughts to yourself in the future. I 
don’t want to lose Miss Monkton. And 
it is not at all necessary for you to take 
your dresser into your confidence. You 
see what trouble this girl has made? 
Yes, she had better go!” 

For a moment she gazed at him 
steadily and her lips quivered. Then, 
just when he thought she was going to 
burst into tears, she drew herself up 
proudly and gave her head an emphatic 
little nod. 

“Viola stays—I need her,” she de- 
clared. “If it was only for you, out 
she’d go in a twinklin’, but for her—for 
Beatrice Monkton! Viola stays. ‘ 
I—I’m not like New York women, 
Bart, and I’ve never played in London 
for three years with a duke—or what- 
ever he is. It took me a long time to 
get used to Viola, to havin’ her around 
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when I was dressin’—seein’ me in my 
petticoat. But you said I must have a 
maid—after forty years without one. I 
don’t mind Viola so much now, and I 
wouldn’t want to go over it all again 
with a new one. I—I’d rather look for 
a new job than a new maid.” 

Again there was a brief silence and 
presently Ives sat down, facing her. 

“Mattie,” he said, “something you 
have just said has set me to thinking. 
You spoke of another—job. Do you 
want to go back to Columbus? If you 
remember, I offered you half of our 
Savings, at the time we came to New 
York, if you wished to return to your 
friends at the Majestic. You said that 

‘ou didn’t, and you refused the money. 

ttie, I haven’t got ten thousand dol- 
lars now. The papers have called me 
an artistic success, which is small com- 
fort, for God knows I haven’t been a 
financial one. There is about six thou- 
sand of the original twenty left. I will 
give you every penny of this—” 

She interrupted him when he was 
talking for perhaps, the first time in 
their married life. 

“Rats! J don’t want the money, 
Bart. Honest, the happiest days I’ve 
known were those out West—fourteen 
shows a week, and change of bill every 
night. Do you remember?” 

Ves.” 

“An’ suppose you haven’t made a 
bunch o’ money here in New York. 
Who has? An’ you’re not down and 
out yet—with six thousand left. Give 
’em something else. You know Shake- 
speare says himself there’s something 
rotten in Denmark. Now ‘Romeo and 
Juli-et—’ ”? 

“Do you think so?” He caught at 
the idea as a drowning man a straw. 
“You know it will mean risking the last 
dollar.” 

“Well, there’s still a few to risk all 
right,” she answered, with a smile. 
“Yes, I do mean it, Bart. You’re a 
lovely Romeo, and after all that Hamlet 
sure was a idiot. I don’t wonder that 
people stay away.” 

“T’d hate to return to the West, a 
failure,” he said thoughtfully. 

“Why, you aint! What do you want 
—the earth?” 
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“Miss Monkton would have to play 
Juliet.” 

“I know. I don’t mind doin’ the 
Nurse—in New York. Better actresses 
than me have played her, I guess. An’ 
I kinda believe I’d make a good Nurse 
to Miss Beatrice Monkton’s Juliet.” 

“Mattie! . Don’t—” 

She patted his shoulder as a mother 
would her big, troubled boy’s. 

“There! Don’t mind me—get to 
work. Oh, Bart, you will. make good 
this time—they’re bound to like you!” 

In after years, Barton Ives’ produc- 
tion of “Romeo and Juliet” was re- 
ferred to as one of the distinctly big 
things of that season. To those who 
had seen him only in, the garb of the 
Melancholy Dane, Ives proved a revela- 
tion as the young lover of Verona. He 
possessed both the youthful appear- 
ance and the mellow ripeness of his art, 
and his personal triumph was com- 
plete. Beatrice Monkton played Juliet. 
She had played Juliet to Sir John 
Wrenn’s Romeo in London, and there- 
fore was beyond the pale of newspaper 
criticism. The other characters were 
all in capable hands, and Miss Martha 
Radcliff was cast for the Nurse, two of 
ten critiques giving a line to her per- 
formance. All agreed that it was a 
worthy production, and yet the public 
stayed away. Perhaps it was the words 
“intellectual” and “earnest” in the no- 
tices which frightened away the tired 
business man and the out-of-town 
buyer. Artistic success it was, but a 
financial one, never. 

It made Ives heart sick to see the 
row upon row of empty benches night 
after night. As a last resort, the People’s 
Institute was appealed to and the peo- 
ple preferred Tanguay and the Winter 
Garden. Then, one night, like a bolt 
from the blue, came the climax. Miss 
Monkton, who had played the part in 
London, stepped upon the stage in the 
white robes of Juliet, and delivered her 
first speech to a mere handful of 
persons. 

“ ‘Now, now, who calls?” she cried, 
in her most girlish manner, but the 
audience refused to respond and there 
was no applause. 

It was, perhaps, the first time that 






























an actress who had played leading 
business with Sir John Wrenn had 
failed to receive a “reception” on a 
New York stage, and Miss Monkton 
resented the oversight as a personal in- 
sult. To herself she promised revenge 
and she took it. Speech after speech 
_ she cut to the very cue; Mattie warned, 
then implored her not to ruin the per- 
formance, but Juliet was deaf to her 
Nurse’s entreaties. 

“Bart will fine you,” 
Mattie at last. 

“Tt is an honor that I dream not 
of,’” quoted Miss Monkton. 

As the green velvet curtains swung 
together at the end of the first act, 
Barton Ives walked over to his leading 
lady and asked permission to speak to 
her in private. 

“Anything you have to say to me, 
say here and now,” she _ returned 
haughtily. 

He bowed. ; 

“Very well. If you cut your lines 
again, Miss Monkton—” 

“Don’t use that tone to me, Mr. 
Ives!” she shouted. 

“I apologize for the tone; now you 
apologize for your conduct on the stage 
of my theatre.” 

“I think you are mad!” she laughed 
rudely. “I shall most certainly do noth- 
ing of the kind. And for what, pray? 
Suppose I did cut my lines. Do you 
think that handful of cattle knew the 
difference? You—do you think I will 
act to a house of empty benches? Mr. 
Ives, I hand you my resignation—I 
shall.leave this company on Saturday 
night.” 

“That is perfectly agreeable to me, 
Miss Monkton,” he replied, but her 
words chilled the very blood in his 
veins. It was the last straw; without 
her there was nothing to do except 
close. 

She called loudly for her maid, and 
over her shoulder said to Ives, a part- 
ing shot: 

“Of course you cannot appreciate 
my position, nor what is due to me. I 
come from London, and you from— 
the Hinterland, I believe they call it. 

Really, though, you take things 
too seriously, Mr. Ives; why shouldn’t 


whispered 
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one cut one’s lines—with the house 
composed of dead-heads and Insti- 
tuters ?” 

For the first time Barton Ives 
smiled, and the smile struck her un- 
pleasantly. ' 

“As a matter of fact, let me en- 
lighten you on one point, Miss Monk- 
ton,” said he. “It just happens that 
among those dead-heads was Daniel 
Altshul—the lone man in the second 
tier box. Thank, you. That 
will be all now.” 

Still smiling, he watched her hurry 
off to her dressing room. He had 
crushed her with one word—Altshul. 

Afterwards Ives often wondered 
how he ever got through that night. 
Miss Monkton played well, played 
wonderfully, for the rest of the even- 
ing, but the performance was. a life- 
less failure for all that. There was no 
heart left in him to put in his work, 
and most of the others were nervous 
when the news of Altshul’s presence 
in the house got noised around. He 
was glad when it was over, for the 
first time in his life glad when the 
curtain fell on the last act. 

In his room, he dismissed his Ja 
valet and began to dress himself, 
slowly. He dreaded being left alone 
even while he hated the thought of see- 
ing other people. He fancied in every 
face there was pity, and he wanted any- 
thing but that. Even the stage hands 
knew—his words with Miss Monkton 
had been common gossip ten minutes 
later! 

When Mattie rapped on his door— 
nearly midnight, it was—he wasn’t quite 
ready and she had to wait. But when 
at last he came out and joined her in 
the corridor, she smiled up in his face 
and tucked her arm through his. Some- 
how, her nearness, her arm on his, 
seemed to clear his patch of sky; the 
clouds commenced to fade away, and 
he nodded, like his old self, to the 
door-keeper, as they passed into the 
street. 

“Let’s walk,” said Mattie, and they 
fell into step. 

“As we used to do—out there,” he 
answered. 

She only laughed softly. 
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“Bart,” she asked presently, “did you 
know Daniel Altshul was in front to- 
: >” : 


*Ves.” 

“Ts he really the biggest figure in 
‘American theatricals to-day?” 

“Yes. The foremost manager and di- 
rector. Why ?” 

“He sent for me—after the balcony 
scene, Bart.” , 

Ives’s heart began to thump madly, 
but he said nothing. 

“He sent for me and I went up to 
his box,” she continued. “I didn’t tell 
you before because I didn’t want to dis- 
turb you, but he’s got a piece, a play, 
he wants me to do.” 

Ives moistened his lips. 

“Yes,” he said, in a low voice. 

“It seems that some critic told him 
about me, and so he came himself to see 
me play the Nurse,” Mattie explained 
guilelessly. “The play he’s got is about 
a nurse—he tol’ me parts. She—it’s 
not a young role, Bart. There’s a grown 
son, but—well, the nurse has a lot o’ 
rich children to take care of, and when 
_ she thinks of the difference between 
them and her own poor little boy, well 
—it makes her mad. So she changes 
the babies—now hers is the little rich 
boy. When the play starts the children 
have grown up, and her real, righty 
son has killed a man. There’s lots more, 
and it’s terrible sad and dramatic. Only 
the old nurse knows the truth about 
the murder, and she—Mr. Altshul says 
it’s a wonderful scene—was the talk o’ 
Paris last year.” 

: “Mattie!” cried Ives, catching her 
hands in a vise-like grip. “Is this play 
called ‘Find the Woman?” 

“Yes. . . . Why, Bart?” 

“The talk of Europe, the theatrical 
plum of the season!” he muttered! 


“That’s nice. . . . Well, he said 
I was the very type he wanted. He said 
all I had to do was to follow his in- 
structions and be myself, be natural. 
Of course I wanted to talk it over with 
you first. I told him I’d let him know 
to-morrow.” 

“You didn’t — accept immediately?” 

“No. . . . Not without consultin’ 
you.” The smile died on her lips. “You 
know I wouldn’t, Bart. An’ I tol’ him 
if I did play the part, why you—you 
were to come with me—if you wanted. 
I didn’t know—if you wanted to, of 
course, but—even the Institute don’t 
take our tickets—at half price!” 

There in the street he covered his 
face with his hands as if to shut out 
the sight of her, the sight of her trust- 
ful, loving eyes and the tired, sweet 
mouth. Even in the moonlight she 
looked old and faded, and suddenly he 
realized the awful truth—she was old; 
she had grown old saving him his 
youth! 

“Mattie,” he said, “—forgive me, 
dear.” 

“Shall I take it?” she asked anxiously. 

Ves.” 

“ ‘An’ ou— “wad 

“T’'ll come too—if Altshul will take 
me and you want me.” 

She hailed a taxicab, giving the chauf- 
feur the address of a hotel in the Times 
Square neighborhood. 

“There, that’s all right,” she said, 
pillowing her husband’s head on her 
shoulder. “Don’t mind this old dress 
one bit—I b’lieve these stiff silks have 
kind of gone out in New York. . . . 
Don’t Bart, don’t! Why, I’m laughin’! 
Baby that you are! That’s it, 
husband and baby too—’cause you're 
the only thing I’ve ever had to fove, 
Bart.” 





Little Stories 
of the New Plays 


Brief synopses telling just what 
you want to know about the 
recent metropolitan productions 


r 
“THE LITTLE CAFE” 


Book and lyrics by C. M.S. McLellan. 
Music by Ivan Caryll 


Founded on the French farce by Tristan 
Bernard 


LEADING CHARACTERS 

Jos. Monehan 
Marjorie Gateson 
Harold Vizard 
H. P. Woodley 
Yvo Alma Francis 
Albert Lariflen John E. Young 
Katziolinka Grace Leigh 
Bs «: El . Clair 
Alma -Ethel Davies 
tae. Six Belles of Trixie Whiteford 

.: illian 
yrsa 
Oola... 


Bigredon 

Postman 

Adolphe 

Gaby Gaufreite 
Loulou Millefleurs 
Prince Max 


HLBERT, the waiter in the Lit- 
| A | tle Café, has but one friend in 
L4~* I the world, little Adolphe, the 
bottle washer. Philibert, the proprietor, 
looks upon him as a “lemon;” Yvonne, 
his daughter, if not exactly as a lemon, 


at least as merely a waiter. Life is not 
pleasant for Albert. He tells tales of a 


.Lorayne Leslie 
‘Charlotte Catter 
Tom Graves 


Depp 


ie acne 
John Deverell 


boyhood spent in a grand chateau; but - 


Philibert and the others laugh at him. 
One afternoon, while Albert is in the 
cellar after some wine, Bigredon, the 
promoter, a red headed rascal, appears 
in a great fluster, and button-holing 


Philibert, tells him that he has discov- — 
ered that Albert has inherited a million — 
francs from a rich uncle who has just 
died, that the tales the waiter had told 
of youthful existence in a chateau must 
have been true, and promulgates a 
scheme for getting a large share of the 
money. The idea is, he explains to Phili- 
bert, to make a contract with Albert to 
work in the Little Café for twenty years 
at a salary of five thousand francs per 
annum ; then, when the news of the in- 
heritance, which, Bigredon explains, is 
now on its way via registered mail, — 
arrives, Albert will gladly pay a large 
sum to get away from his job as waiter 
in the Little Café, in order to have a 
high old time for the first time in his 
life. 

Philibert listens to Bigredon, and. 
when Albert appears, a contract for 
twenty years’ work at the Little Café 
—with a forfeiture clause of three hun- | 
dred thousand francs in case he should 
quit—is presented him for his signa- 
ture. He signs it, thinking it a joke. 

Not five minutes later, the postman 
appears with the fateful letter and 
Albert learns that he is a millionaire. 
Just as he is about to leave the café with 
his friend the bottle washer, Bigredon 
stops him and shows him the con- 
tract. 

To get even, Albert stays in the café 
and works, having his good times after 
midnight. 

In the great restaurants he meets 
Gaby Gaufrette and many other of the 
night-blooming cereus variety of Pari- 
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sian beauty, and they all fall for his 
_ looks and his money. Finally he 

a duel with Prince Max of Gal- 
mania over Gaby Gaufrette, and after 
the duel, is informed by a lawyer that 
his rightful inheritance is fifty million 
francs instead of only one. He pays 
Philibert the extortion, and with 


Yvonne, whom he has learned to love 
and — by comparison with the 
fest o 


the crowd, waltzes away to 

wedded love and conjugal bliss and life 

in a chateau in Southern France. 
(Produced by Klaw & Erlanger.) 


“THE MADCAP DUCHESS” 


Music by Victor Herbert. Book and 
lyrics by David Stevens and 
Justin Huntly McCarthy 


CHIEF CHARACTERS 


Renaud, Prince of St. Pol....Glenn Hall 
Vidame de Bethune Russell Powell 
M. de Secherat Gilbert Clayton 
M. Hard Harry Macdonough 


Percy Helton 
Philip of Orleans 


Francis K. Lieb 
Watteau, court painter. ..David Andrada 


Duc de Pontsable....Edmund Mulcahey 
Canillac Henry Vincent 
Herman Holland 

Josephine Whittell 

Peggy Wood 

Ann Swinburne 


SERAPHINA and Renaud have been 

engaged to each other without ever hav- 
met. Renaud is madly infatuated 
_ with Stephanie, mistress of the Duc 
- @Orleans, Regent of France, and will 
_ not believe the tales he has heard of her 
nor that she is the Regent’s mistress. 
The Regent, hearing of his infatuation, 
. has ordered him to stay away from 
Paris. Renaud makes up his mind to 
brave the anger of the Regent and go 
to Paris to “his” Stephanie in spite of 
everything; so he sets out and keeps 
going until his horse throws a shoe at 
the Windmill Inn. 

Seraphina has heard of the passion 
of Renaud for Stephanie, and that 
he is going to Paris to meet her. Don- 
ning man’s clothes, she rides after him 
and meets him at the Inn, where, refer- 
ring to. herself merely as the young 
man in gray, she laughs at him and his 

Stephanie. 


They are interrupted a the. Vidame 
de Bethune and M. de Secherat, who 
have come after Seraphina. By a ruse, 
she changes clothes with the girl at the 
Inn, who is led away by the Vidame 
and de Secherat, who think they are 
bringing the madcap young woman 
home. 

Renaud is too much upset in mind to 
notice the change in the facial appear- 
ance of the serving maid, and is roar- 
ing about and bewailing his lot when 
up the road come the Regent, Ste- 
phanie, and the whole court of Or- 
leans, on a hunting trip. -Seraphina 
hides Renaud in an arbor, and after 
the Regent goes, both she and Renaud 
join a traveling company of players 
under M. Hardi—she as Columbine, he 
as Pierrot. . 

Thus they come to Paris; and there, 
at an inauspicious moment, the Regent 
discovers Renaud; but just as he is 
being led away by the musketeers, 
Seraphina, whom he has come to love 
as just a simple Columbine, reveals that 
she is Seraphina, Duchess of Bapaume, 
whom he had despised, and flings her- 
self in his arms. He appeals to the 
King. 

The King, being youthful, thinks it 
a shame to keep two lovers from 
marrying, and all ends happily. 

(Produced by H. H. Frazee.) © 


“OURSELVES” 
By Rachel Crothers 


Miss Carew 
Beatrice Barrington....Jobyna Howland 
t Grace Elliston 
Grace Gardner 
Selene Johnson 
rtrude Le Brant 
Geoffrey C. Stein 
Craig Miner 
Stanley Dark 
.. Thurlow Barrington 


C allen Ford 
Bob Barrington .. 


BEATRICE BARRINGTON becomes con- 
vinced that it is her duty to take a look 
over her fallen sisters and see what she, 
with all her money and influence, can do 
for them. She arrives in a mild reform- 
school filled with girls whom the State 
is attempting to “rescue” from the life 
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of the streets, and picks a girl named 
Molly to take home with her. At the 
time Miss Barrington arrives, Molly is 
just on the point of running away to 
meet a thing in trousers called Leever, 
to whom she regularly brought her 
earnings on the street, formerly, and 
supported. Molly’s reason for wanting 
Leever, she confides to Miss Barring- 
ton, is the fact that she wants “some 
one all her own. It’s better’n livin’ all 
alone all de time.” 

Miss Barrington persuades Molly to 
come to her home for a month, and if 
after that time she still desires to go out 
and sell herself in order that Leever 
may drink, she may do so. 

Molly accepts the proposition and 
goes with her. 

She stays at the Barrington home for 
a month, at the end of which time, in- 
spired by Leever’s messages to the 
effect that he has gotten a job, she tells 
him to come to see her at Barrington’s. 
Miss Barrington has Leever sent up 
into her own drawing room, and there 
leaves Molly and her former parasite to 
fight it out between them. : 

Molly kisses and fondles the red- 
necktied thing as soon as it appears in 
the room, and gives him, when he im- 
mediately-asks for it, the money she has 
received for her month in Miss Barring- 
ton’s service. Leever then tries to bully 
her into going with him, and finally, in 
wrath, makes so plain to her now 
slightly opened eyes that he only cares 
for her because of the money she 
obtains for him, that she has him put 
out of the house, and determines never 
to go back to the old life. 

Bob Barrington, the brother of Bea- 
trice, and husband of Irene (who, it 
develops during the action of the play, 
is going to become a mother) sees 
Molly one evening in the drawing room 
alone, and kisses her. Deprived of her 
pander, Molly instantly “falls in love” 
with Barrington, and. he, nothing loath, 
carries on his sordid little affair with 
her from time to time as it suits his 
pleasure. 

The truth finally comes out, however, 
and his wife discovers that her husband 
has been unfaithful to her at the time 
she was beginning to need him the most. 


In an hysterical wind-up, in which the 
masculine sex is made to appear 
thoroughly depraved, Irene flees from 
her husband, Beatrice takes Molly back 
in spite of it all, Molly sees the light 
as she never saw it before, and finally 


Bob, at the suggestion of Beatrice’s 


fiancé, goes out after his wife. 

The moral of the play seems to be 
that when God created man He created 
a poor thing, although the Bible says 
He did a good job—at least it looked 
good to Him, according to Moses. 

(Produced by Messrs. Shubert.) 


“THE TONGUES OF MEN” 
By Edward Childs Carpenter 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Rev. Penfield Strugis Frank Gilmore 
Rev. Dr. Darigal, rector emeritus of 
St. Martin’s....John Maurice Sullivan 
Georgine Darigal, his daughter 
Gladys Alexandria 
Dr. Lyn Fanshaw, his cousin 
Frederick Truesdall 
Jane Bartlett, prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Henrietta Crosman 
Sepulveda, a young Spanish com- 
Macy Harlan 


Tue Reverend Sturgis rises up in 
the pulpit of St. Martin’s church, one 
Sunday morning in winter, and holds 
up the current opera at the Metropoli- 
tan to scorn because of the lust therein, 
and makes a point of: inveighing per- 
sonally against the prima donna, Jane 
Bartlett. After the sermon, he proposes 
to and is accepted by Georgine Darigal 
in the vestry—and is also met face to 
face by the prima donna herself, who 
has been in the church, heard the ser- 
mon, and makes up her mind to make 
“him eat it page by page and word by 
word.” ; 

To do so, she is sweetness itself to 
him and invites him to call on her. 

He does so, and eventually falls 
under her influence so completely that 
he renounces his intended, offers to 
marry her and makes a public confes- 
sion that he was wrong in the attack he 
had made on her character. 

This done, the prima donna is satis- 
fied, and hands him back to his little 
Georgine with admonitions to be a good 
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boy hereafter sal not to meddle with — 
things of the world of which he knows 


(Produced by Maurice Campbell.) 


“GENERAL JOHN REGAN” 
By George A. Birmingham 


CHARACTERS 


Arnold Daly 
Harry Harwood 


W. G. Fay 
Frederick Burton 


Sergeant Colgan, R. I. C........0.205- 
Richard Sullivan 
Constable Moriarity, R. i C 


Tom Kerrigan, bandmaster 
Boor Se nics wen 6 KE56 J. Rice Cassidy 
Rev. Father McCormack 


Oliver Doud Byron 
Lord Alfred Blakeny Lionel Pape 
Mrs. de Courvy Ali 
Mrs. Gregg 
Mary Ellen 


aire O’Neill 

Into Ballymoy, a sleepy little town 
in the west of Ireland, comes Horace 
P. Billing, one gentle summer day, and 
spins in the market place a tale of a 
certain General John Regan, who, he 
said, these many years agone had been 
born and had sailed from Ballymoy to 
free the oppressed people of Bolivia, 
__ and who was the great national hero of 
that Republic from that time to the 
present day. 

Comes there to listen to his tale one 
Doctor Lucius O’Grady, whose nose can 
no more keep out of other people’s busi- 
ness than can his busy brain refrain 
from all manner of schemings or his 
tongue from uttering the grandest, glor- 
iousest, whooping lies that the mouth 
of man e’er uttered. 

To the American tourist he unreels 
anecdote and episode dealing with the 


~ romantic life of the great General while 


he had been yet a boy in Ballymoy. 
He sends Golligher, the editor of the 
Connaught Eagle, to show the Ameri- 
can gentleman the birthplace of the 
General, a broken down cow-shed, in 
a near-by field. 

The American leaves Ballymoy wildly 
excited and fermenting under the con- 


stant nagging of the doctor’s busy self 
and never resting tongue, and promises 
that he will be back in a few days, and 
that in the meantime, should the citizens 
of Ballymoy have enough patriotism in 
them to erect a statue of their great 
townie in the market place, he would 
contribute a hundred pounds towards 
it. 

This sets the Doctor at work with 
even more (if possible) vim. He gets 
Doyle to promise to contribute ten 
pounds, the parish priest (though it 
nearly breaks the d father’s heart) 
ten also, Major Kent, the local land- 
lord, another ten, and keeps the list him- 
self—explaining that it is not neces- 
sary for him to put himself down for 
anything for that reason. 

t develops that Doyle has a nephew 
in Dublin who is a mortuary sculptor, 
and has a statue of some deceased cit- 
izen on hand which was never paid for. 
This statue Doyle’s nephew agrees to 
sell to Ballymoy for some eighty-odd 
pounds. The Doctor arranges to buy it, 
thus figuring that there will be a balance 
of twenty pounds out of the American’s 
contribution to divide among them- 
selves. This pleases Doyle, Father Mc- 
Cormack and Golligher (who form the 
statue committee) very much; but un- 
fortunately, it develops also that Doyle 
has neglected to get the money from 
“es American for the statue before he 
left. 

This does not stump the Doctor in the 
least, however. Among his plans for the 
unveiling of the statue is the appear- 
ance of Mary Ellen, the servant in 
Doyle’s hotel, as a green fairy, and the 
appearance of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to make a speech. He suggests 
that when the Lord Lieutenant appears, 
they ask him for five hundred pounds 
for a pier—as the town already has but 
five or six piers—and that the money 
for the statue be taken out of that. 
The Major objects to this, but the Doc- 
tor’s ability to explain does not desert 
him, and the Major is satisfied. ~ 

The great day of the unveiling finally 
arrives. The statue from the mortuary 
sculptor in Dublin is standing in the 
market place, with a veil over it. A let- 
ter comes from the Lord Lieutenant to 
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the effect that he has never heard of 
General John Regan, can find no record 
of him in any history of any country on 
the globe, and, in the person of his aide 
de camp, Lord Al Blakeney, protests 
and accuses Ballymoy of having put a 
hoax over on him and all that sort of 
bally rot, by Jove. : 

The Doctor rises to the occasion 
beautifully. The aide de camp is made 
to make a speech as a representative 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and Mary Ellen 
unveils the statue, disclosing a hideous 
caricature of a grinning dead man in an 
ill-fitting business suit. 

At _ moment ag Fon grincny ap- 

rs, explains grandly that there is no 
ck Pat as General John Regan, and 
says that if the Doctor can prove to 
him that the General is not a fiction, he 
himself will give the five hundred 
pounds for the pier—as, he says, “the 
show is worth it!” 

The Doctor merely asks the American 
to prove to the satisfaction of the as- 
sembled townsfolk that the General 
does not exist. 

Billing gives it up and writes out a 
check to the Doctor’s order for five 
hundred pounds, while the Doctor poses 
grandly before the cheers of the as- 
sembled and admiring populace of 
Ballymoy. 

(Produced by The Liebler Company.) 


“THE MISLEADING LADY” 


By Charles Goddard and Paul Dickey 


LEADING CHARACTERS 

Jack Craigen Lewis S. Stone 

John W. Cannell. ...... William H. Sams 

Henry Tracey Robert Cain 
Sidney Parker. 

Stephen Weatherbee...John Cumberland 

Frank Sylvester 

Geo bott 


“Chesty” Sanborn 
Helen Steele 

Mrs. John W. Cannell 
Jane Wentworth 
Amy Foster 

Grace Buchanan 


Gladys Wilson 
Jane Quinn 
Francis Savage 


Durinc a house party at the Can- 
nell’s home on the Hudson, some one 
bets Helen Steele that she cannot make 
Craigen, who has the reputation of be- 
ing a woman hater, fall in love with 


her. Moreover, a theatre manager whor 
Helen has asked for a position tells her 
that if she can simulate love so per- 
fectly as to make Craigen propose to 
her, she will get a leading position in 
Broadway show. 

Egged on by ambition, Helen uses 
all the po of her sex — herself Z : 
ensnare the unsuspecting Craigen. 
the last moment, when she is assured — 
that he is going to propose, she leads — 
him into a dark corner of the house 
while the others hide about and listen, — 
and leads him on till at last in so many 
words he asks her to be his wife. 

She consents. At the same moment, © 
in rush the rest of the party, the lights 
go on, and to the furious but well-con- ~ 
tained Craigen, the situation is ex- 
plained. He says very little, but leaves 
the room, followed by his host’s sincere ~ 
regrets, to leave the house in which the — 
thing most sacred to a man has been 
made mock of. 

In the interim, Tracey, the man to 
whom Helen is betrothed, arrives, and” 
being acquainted with the situation, 
flies into a rage against both Helen and 
Craigen. He faces Craigen alone when 
the latter descends; but Craigen keeps — 
his temper, and Tracey finally leaves 
him. Helen, who has gone to her room 
in tears, descends to apologize to 
Craigen just as he is about to go out. 

Craigen, without more ado, throws 
his motor cloak over her, runs out with 
her, and starts away at a terrific pace in 
his motor-car towards a hunting lodge 
he has in the mountains. 

It begins to rain, but he persists, and 
finally drags the girl, half frozen in her 
light evening gown, into the lodge, and 
chains her to the wall with a dog chain. 

There many things occur, A lunatie 
who thinks he is Napoleon Bonaparte 
arrives to tangle things up; Tracey 
comes and has tobacco thrown in his 
eyes; a reporter appears—and Helen 
escapes and is finally lost in the woods 
with them all looking for her. 

In the end she returns to the brute 
who has chained her up, and falls into 
his arms, confessing that she really and 
truly loves him. 

Victory for the cave-man. Curtain! 

(Produced by William Harris, Jr.) 
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“THE STRANGE WOMAN” 
By William Hurlbut 


CHARACTERS 
Kate MacMasters Sarah McVicker 
ae Tr <b pinn's 050 a Annie Buckley 
W. Hemingway Alphonz Ethier 
Clara Hemingway. ...Lois Frances Clark 
Cora Whitman Frances Whit 
John Hemingway...Charles D. Waldron 
Mrs. Hemingway Sara von Leer 
Inez de Pierrefond i son 
harlie Abbe gh Dillman 
- May Armstrong. .Georgie Drew Mendum 
Henry MacMasters....Otto F. Hoffmann 
Mrs. Abbe Mrs. Felix Morris 


Joun Hemincway, born and reared 
as a youth in the red-plush-album at- 
' mosphere of Delphi, Iowa, is a young 
man who longs for the great things of 
the wide world, and his mother sends 
him to Paris to study architecture at 
his own desire, while she, a widow, re- 
mains at home in Delphi, avidly reading 
“his letters and rejoicing in the thought 
~ that her son is going to amount to some- 


thing fine in the great world that moves 


far beyond the rim of the prairies that 
surround Delphi. 
- After an absence of several years, 

during which time he has graduated 
from school and already begun to make 
his mark in the world as a coming 
- architect of great abilities, John returns 
to Delphi, bringing with him Inez de 
Pierrefond, a beautiful Parisienne, with 
whom he is in love and whom he intro- 
duces to his mother and his relatives in 
Delphi as his fiancée. 

Inez is something entirely different 
_ from anything or anyone the social life 
of Delphi has ever seen. She is ra- 
_ diant and beautiful, charmingly gowned 
. and fascinating of speech and manner 
as no one the prairies have up to that 
time cast forth upon the shores of 
Delphi. 

Like a beautiful golden butterfly 
amongst a company of ants, Inez, who 
rises at ten, to the wonder of Delphi— 
which rises at six and seven—charms 
and at the same time arouses the jeal- 
ousy of John’s relatives. A girl who 
imagined herself in. love with him be- 
- fore he left, with a success equal only 
to that by which she imagines her- 
self twenty-two instead of thirty-one, 


receives a letter from a friend in Chi- 
cago which relates that Inez is the 
authoress of books which are “shock- 
ing,”—shocking, that is, to Chicago and 
Delphi. The “girl,"—Cora Whitman— 
sends to her friend for further advice, 
and receives another letter in which it 
is set forth that as far as the intellect 
of the writer can grasp, the theories 
Inez de Pierrefond sets forth in her 
books amount to a declaration in favor 
of free love. 

Delphi is scandalized, and the upshot 
of much bickering and gossip is that 
they all call on Inez and demand to 
know what her position is. 

From her, in a splendid speech, they 
learn that she is weary of the pretense 
and hypocrisy of the marriage vow as 
it is taken and given in these days, and . 
purposes to be honest with herself and 
to take John and to have him take her 


‘without any vows or any hypocrisy— 


that she intends to make the ritual of 
marriage between them the ritual of 
love and honesty and faith, one in the 
other. 

If Delphi were scandalized at the let- 
ter from Chicago, by the words of 
Inez’ mouth it is petrified. The rela- 
tives insist that she must not marry 
John. She turns on them, and reveals 
to, each her petty passions and sneaking 
vices, 

They tell her that John’s mother will 
never permit such an unheard of mar- 
riage rite. Inez replies with spirit— 
dares them to tell John’s mother till 
she and John are ready to tell her 
themselves. : 

At the finish, however, after Inez 
has listened to John’s mother’s revela- 
tion of the self-sacrificing, all-enduring 
and self-effacing love for her son, she 
decides that she shall give this woman 
who has given all for the man she her- 
self loves so much, a great and hap 
moment, and renouncing her prin- 
ciples, which had been a part of her, so 
fervently did she feel their truth in her 
heart, she tells John’s mother that they 
are going to be married the following 
day in the little church and by the same 
clergyman by whom John’s mother and 
his father were married. The old lady, 
wild with joy and happiness, leaves 
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John and Inez, and rushes out to have 
the wedding breakfast prepared. 
John, who had all the time wished 
te have Inez marry him and had felt 
unhappy that she would not, in delight 
asks her why she has changed her 
mind, and in substance she answers: 
“In the great world I learned the 
evil and the wrong that blind self-sacri- 
fice wreaks, and I decided that self- 
development and the necessary corol- 
lary of self-independence were what the 
world needed. I had to come all the way 
from Paris to Delphi to learn the 
beauty and the wonder and the miracle 
ef true self-sacrifice.” 
Kisses—curtain ! 
(Produced by Klaw & Erlanger) 


“HARA KIRI” 
By Julian Johnston 


CAST 
Vaughan Trevor 
Willette Kershaw 

Harry Mestayer 


John Bancroft 
‘Madeline 
Ito Natsume . 


MapeELine, the daughter of John 
Bancroft, chief construction engineer, 
U. S. N., has had the madness to fall in 
love with Ito Natsume, the Japanese. 
His coldness, his bizarre appearance— 
everything that was the subtle, deadly 
lure of the East in the man—fascinated 
the girl. Time after time her father had 
heard rumors of an attachment between 
the two, but had discredited them. 

One night, however, he returns home 
to find his daughter in a condition of 
nerves, and tells her that he has heard 
the story so often that he at last is 
forced to believe it. She tells him that to 
prove she has no interest in the Jap and 
that she is not, as he suspects, waiting 
for him to call on her at that moment, 
she will dress and go out with him if he 
will only wait for her downstairs in the 
library. He suspects that she wants him 
to leave so that she can call her Japanese 
lover on the private line telephone in 
her room, and tells her that he will wait 
in the hall with a service revolver, and 
if the Jap appears, he will give him a 
“hot lead handshake.” 

He leaves the room. From the ad- 
jacerit room, Madeline’s bedroom, Ito 


stalks, the tie of his evening 
clothes. One is left to conclude what one 
wishes—but there is but one thing to 
conclude. 

Madeline pleads with Ito to flee with 
her, but he demurs. He tells her that in 
his country a man will not marry a 
woman against her father’s will, that he 
will return to Tokio and make official 
representations to her father and de- 
mand her of him by right as a Samurai 
and nobleman of Japan. She does not 
want to wait for him, and begs him not 
to go. He insists. She flies inte a fury, 
and finally slaps his face. Raging under 
the insult, Ito tears his picture, which. 
he has given her, into pieces and throws 
it into the fireplace. As he starts to leave 
by a French window, she runs after 
him, and several parcels of plans for 
battleships fall from his pocket. 

In the subsequent struggle, Madeline, 
willing that the world know that she has 
been scarlet in her passion for him, stabs 
him to death with a hara kiri knife 
he had given her. Her father rushes 
in, thrusts the knife into the dead 
Japanese’s hand, and ringing up Head- 
quarters, tells them that Ito has com- 
mitted hara kiri in his house because 
his daughter has refused to have any- 
thing to do with him. 

After he hangs up the receiver, 
Madeline falls prostrate and weeping 
upon the body of her dead yellow, 
lover. 

(Produced by The Princess Players) 


“RUSSIA” 
By Gaston Charles Richard 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Wassili Pavlovitch Harry Mestayer 
Feodora Sergaovitch Wayne Arey 
Sephann Wlasimirovitch.Charles Mather 
Wassia Vaughan Trevor 
Xenia Gregorio Vivana.Willette Kershaw 
Avdotia LaRouge Emelie Polini 


In AN evil wine-room in St. Peters- 
burg during the Revolution of 1910, the 
women are huddled together in fright, 
while from without sound the volleys of 
the infantry shooting down the rioters, 
men, women and children. 

Into the place comes stumbling an old 
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priest, his face gray, his beard and hair 
matted with blood from the stroke of a 
Cossack’s saber. 

He pleads to be hidden away, for the 
soldiers of the Czar are after him, ac- 
cusing him of being a conspirator and 
urging the people on to riot. Wassia, the 

er of the place, will not even 
allow the girls to give him a drink of 
water, but attempts to push him out into 
the street, although the old man pleads 
that he is dying. Just as Wassia reaches 
the door with the moribund body of the 


> priest, however, the voice of the Captain 


of the Guard is heard from without 
thundering for entrance. In panic, 
Wassia rushes the old man upstairs and 
hides him in the room of Xenia, one of 
the girls, who has become a little de- 
ranged on the subject of religion, and 
who is lying there in her bed, ill. 

The Captain with his soldiers are then 
admitted. They search the house for the 


priest, but do not find him until: Xenia, 
in an hysterical frenzy, rushes in in her 
night ou. and cries that he is in her 
room and is the re-incarnation of the 
Lord and Savior. The soldiers rush to 
her room, drag the priest down, and 
crucify him to the wall of the brothel, 
driving their bayonets through his hands 
and feet. 

While Xenia stands before him wail- — 
ing and praying, and he blesses all the 
miserable women of the place with his 
dying breath, a lieutenant shoots Xenia 
through the breast with his revolver and 
she falls dead before: the crucified 
priest. 

The soldiers are then ordered out of 
the house by the Captain, and with a 
volley fired through the window, shoot 
all the women in company with their 
master, Wassia, dead, like animals in a 
trap. 

(Produced by The Princess Players) 











